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IMCO Flours are the result of painstak- 
ing sampling, ceaseless testing and un- 
tiring production vigilance. This means 
dependable, quality for you. . . the 
uniformity that means smooth bakery 


operation. 


Potential sources of the best flour- 


producing wheat are located in advance 





through hand thrashed samples forwarded 
to us by our experts in the field. In 
our modern laboratores, experts check 
the quality of the grain mill the 
sample into flour, and bake it into 
bread. 


If our critical laboratory technicians 
find the glutenous quality of the sample 
if the elas- 
ticity, tolerance and volume of the 
dough meet with IMCO standards .. . if 
the finished test loaves score high in 


wheat satisfactory 


flavor, color, crust, and texture, then 
and only then, is that wheat accepted 
for International use to be milled into 
flour you'll find dependably uniform! 
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OR a cooky OR a cracker that OR a cone that 


inaclass by ~— will crack open will stand alone 


wider markets 


... for each of these, and other pastry items, you 

need more than just an ordinary soft wheat flour or 

a low-viscosity flour... you need a flour with a definite 
and special combination of qualities. You get it from 
Pillsbury... and endless laboratory and baking 


tests make sure that every lot you buy will be precisely CAKE AND PASTRY 
right for the particular job it’s supposed to do. a i © aa 4 & 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(FORMERLY NAMED PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY) 
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Many people who travel a great deal will look 
forward with keen anticipation to the day when 
this design of a railroad club car by J. Gordon 
Lippincott becomes a reality. Dramatic, service- 
able, and sensible, this haven for future travelers 
will go a long way toward eliminating the feeling 
of confinement which so frequently occurs during 
a long journey by train. 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
White Bread 


Rolls - Buns 



































*MERCK 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


for Bread « Rolls + Buns 






















MERCK 
VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES 


for Flour Enrichment 





MERCK 
HE Club Car of Tomorrow may not be available for several years, but the Bread PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 


of Tomorrow already is an accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, containing 


the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the maintenance of strength and for Flour Enrichment: 


stamina in these energy-depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, for VITAMIN By 
when Victory and peace come once again, Enriched White Bread will be a fundamental (Thiamine Hydrochloride) 
source of the essential nutrients required to promote the health and well-being of VITAMIN B2 
future generations. (Riboflavin) 

The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, are NIACIN 


contributing to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking industry will 

continue to play an important rdle in the building of a strong and healthy people. 
As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. 

offers a central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. With our resources, 


*Merck Enrichment Tablets are 
distributed by yeast companies. 
Stocks are also carried at 


experience, and technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve you. Remem- RAHWAY,N.J. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ber, Merck is a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and large-scale DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
production of these vitally important substances. SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N, J. 


New York, N.Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton,Va. « Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 





with War Bonds 
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Protect Your 
Home from 


TUBERCULOSIS 











BUY and USE 
Christmas Seals 





It pays 
to be a Bemis 
\ Customer 











The full resources of materials, manufacturing 


and fine printing of 14 textile bag plants and 





6 heavy-duty paper bag plants—strategically 


located from coast to coast—are behind every 





Bemis contract. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 





East Pepperell, Mass. 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


PEOPLE ARE HUNGRY 
FOR QUALITY 


In this country everyone wants 


wn 





ge 













something better. They can pay 


Flour Milling Capacity am 
5000 Sacks In bread they want the KELLY’Ss 
Grain Storage Capacity FAMOUS kind of richness and 


1,000,000 Bushel 
: flavor. They look to you as their 








baker to produce it. 






l iy | Qh WW ’ . 
i YA we iy Don’t lag behind the taste of 


WM KELLY 7” J 
MINING the public. Match it with FAMOUS 


COMPANY quality. 







“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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AMERICANS 


HE CHINESE 
| — Buy War Bonds! 


— Carry Stones! 
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It takes thousands of Chinese, carry- 





ing stones one at a time, to lay the 









foundation for a B-29 runway. The 
Chinese have learned that the road 
to Tokyo is made, bit by bit, stone 


























by stone. The contribution of each 





individual is of utmost importance. 














We Americans are spared the torture : " 
of such back-breaking labor. But we 
have to supply the planes that use the 
runways--and planes are built from 


bonds--one at a time. ) 


& 





Chase urges every American to do his 

bit--bond by bond. One extra $100 

bond during the 6th War Loan Drive p Cet T gs 
not only paves the road to Tokyo but aA 








it represents the world’s safest invest- 


ment. Do your bit, now! i 


CHASE 


BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES Pe 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. . 
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COAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 

DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS poet AA 
TOLEDO — ST. LOUIS. KANSAS CITY — ORLANDO, FLA. paseo Fits 
DENVER NEWYORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY — yy TCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Is this the man who ages your flour? 


WHILE your flour is pounding along the rails, maybe 
it’s aging and maybe it isn’t. Temperature makes a big 
difference. Ventilation affects the process. So does time. 

After the flour arrives, how much longer should you 
store it before you dare use it . .. two days, ten days, 
two weeks? The engineer can’t tell you. Rely on him 
to deliver the goods, but don’t expect him to help age 
your flour! 

If you are haunted by the risk of green flour upset- 
ting production, switch to bin-aged flour. It comes to 
you fully aged, ready for immediate use. It saves inven- 
tory, storage space, money. Most important, it takes a 
big worry off your mind. 

You can overlap production from one lot of flour to 
the next without the slightest misgiving. Since bin- 
aged flour is always uniform, always ready, one sack is 











exactly like every other. . . it always acts the same, keeps 
production at top speed. 

The secret is proper aging, under controlled condi- 
tions. Time is controlled .. . every sack of flour from 
the Atkinson mill stays in the bins until aging is com- 
plete. Temperature is controlled . . . aging bins are 
held at the right constant warmth. Aeration is thor- 
ough and positive .. . the flour is “bulked up” with 20% 
air all during the storage period. 

With a storage capacity of 50,000 cwt. of flour in its 
new aging plant, Atkinson Milling Co. can make long, 
continuous runs of each grade of flour. Result: more 
accurate milling, every grade uniform. 

Want to be sure your flour has enough age? Switch 


to Atkinson .. . IT’S BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


DEPENDABLE PIKES PEAK FLOURS | 
for all your baking requirements 


For every requirement in wartime bakery production and sales, Pikes Peak Flours 
bring added shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality 
flours—recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and 
the sales-appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 


Seruing he Bakers of Abmerica for over SF years. 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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OPA ACCEPTANCE OF SEVERAL 
PROPOSALS CALLED DOUBTFUL 


Specific Application to Operate Asked for Integrated 
Companies in Industry Advisory Committee Ceiling 
Redraft Discussed at Chicago Dec. 4 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorrHWeESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C. 


The wheat industry advisory committee met in Chi- 


o Dec. 4 with Office of Price Administration officials to discuss industry’s 


is of a model price order for that commodity. 


The industry draft is 


oposed as a desirable substitute for the officially planned incorporation 


the wheat order as a supplement to FPR 2. The industry group asserts 


that as a supplement to FPR 2 pric- 
inc of wheat would be unduly com- 
plicated and some time ago requested 
ermission to draft its conception of 

equitable order rather than ac- 
cept the government plan. 


This industry draft provides two 
producer alternatives for pricing 
wheat—either a destination price or 

origin plus freight base. That 


is provision can be used without 
establishing dislocations such as oc- 
curred in the original corn order at 
Monet is questioned in OPA circles 
but the proposal is defended by in- 
dustry draftsmen who say that the 
Monet corn order dislocation was 
largely one of outright violation of 
the regulation and came at a time 
when the grain trade had little ex- 
perience with government controls. 
The alternative pricing method is de- 
fended as creating a minimum 
amount of disturbance to normal 
flow of grain. 


] 





Integrated Companies 

One of the industry objections to 
a wheat supplement under FPR 2 is 
that that document sets up an arbi- 
trary and rigid pattern for operations 
of integrated companies which must 
meet precise mileage and historical 
business experience standards in or- 
der to qualify for margins. The in- 
dustry proposes to substitute a pro- 
cedure under which each integrated 
company can apply by letter to OPA 
vt permission to operate along defi- 
nite lines. These applications would 
utline the company’s marketing 
nections and the margins _histor- 
ally earned. 

This procedure which the industry 
ommittee calls a declaration of pol- 
y would govern the integrated com- 

nies’ business practices under price 
ntrol. While the advocates of this 
in see it as a simple, straightfor- 
ird solution of a knotty problem 
lich will maintain a status quo for 

grain trade* it is known that 
ere is not complete agreement with- 
the industry and there are grave 
ioubts that OPA would approve 
ich a sweepingly broad policy. 
Industry critics of the declaration 
policy method say that it is a 
ngerous innovation in that it ac- 
cepts as a general policy the right 

the OPA to license and ‘thereby 
possibly limit irading 
range. Once such a licensing right 
has been acknowledged, it is said, 
there is nothing to prevent OPA at 
some later date from further restrict- 
ing or limiting that license. These 
critics say that the grain trade is 
again failing to note the distinction 


an operators’ 





between the business man’s under- 
standing of a proposition and that of 
the legalistic government attorney 
who might twist or distort an 
cepted commercial meaning of a plan 
to suit some later development in 
government policy. 


ac- 


OPA Approval Dubious 
Grain men with OPA are not san- 
guine over the adoption of the in- 
dustry proposal on this subject and 
although they declined to express 
themselves in so many words it is 


doubtful that this provision can be 
accepted by OPA. 

It is worth while to note at this 
time that while OPA has expressed a 
willingness to consider the industry 
conception of an equitable order it 
has by no means committed itself to 
an acceptance of that proposal. Aft- 
er conversations with OPA officials 
an observer here inclines to believe 
that OPA will ultimately order wheat 
placed under FPR 2 as supplement 
but incorporating some of the other 
suggestions of the industry commit- 
tee. 

Retail Order 

The industry draft of a _ revised 
wheat order in addition to the funda- 
mental changes already discussed also 
provides that retail sales of wheat 
be definitely excluded from Supple- 
ment 1 to FPR 2. That supplement, 
the retail order, is regarded as ab- 
struse and unworkable by the _ in- 
dustry committee. Specific provisions 
for retail pricing are provided in the 
redraft. 

The industry committee proposes 
to substitute the FPR 2 definition of 
“producer” for the present definition 
in MPR 487 and provides for roadside 
sales which are inadequately covered 
in the present order. 

The term, car door loader, is ex- 
panded to include scoop shovel opera- 
tors and blower operators in the in- 
dustry proposal. Under this defini- 

t ol 


pave 88.) 


Exclude 


(Continued 





Substantial Increases Shown 
in Subsidized Export Sales 


‘ 


Washington, D. C.—In the six-day 
period from Nov. 25 through Dec. 1, 
inclusive, export sales of wheat flour 


under the Commodity Credit Corp. 
export subsidy program nearly 
doubled over those listed for the 


two previously reported periods. To- 
tal sales reached approximately 310,- 
701 sacks, with Cuba again the lead- 
ing buyer and maintaining the sale 
increase ratio established for all sales. 
Ecuador was added to the list of pur- 
chasing countries with 3,450 sacks. 
Wheat sales, though still insignifi- 
cant, made substantial gains to 124,- 
866 bus, compared with approximately 
30,000 bus previously reported. 


Sales of flour and wheat and des- 
tination countries as reported by the 
CCC for the period ending Dec. 1 fol- 
low: 


Wheat 
(bus) 


Flour 


Cuba 
Venezuela 
Brazil 

Haiti 

El Salvador 
Panama 


1 

‘ 15 

Nicaragua bee 14 
1 
1 





Costa Ricé 
Guatemala 
Eeuador 

Hondura 

Neth. West 
British Honduras . 400 : 
Colombia . . . 2 150 65,000 
Surinam one 
Dominican ee 
Miscellaneous . 26,666 





12,000 





Flat 4c Wheat Ceiling Rise 
Awaits Judge Vinson’s Order 


Washington, D. C. Although 
Judge Vinson has orally stated that 
he has approved the Office of Price 
Administration proposal that the 
wheat ceiling advance of 4c bu should 
be made in full at one time, he has 
not yet processed written instruc- 
tions to that effect. There is no rea- 
son to believe that Judge Vinson’s de- 
cision will not be carried out. In- 
dications are that the formal order 
is being held up by routine business. 

When written orders are received 
at the OPA, it is planned to process 
the amending action rapidly, which 
probably will mean that partial waiv- 
er will be granted under the OPA 
procedure. 

If that decision is followed, it is 


likely that the 4c wheat ceiling in- 
crease will be effective with 72 hours 
after Judge Vinson’s directive is re- 
ceived at the OPA. Prospects that 
this amending action can be con- 
cluded this week are favorable. 
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ndustry Wheat Order Draft Studied 


Wheat Shippers May 


Add Freight Costs 
to Basic Ceilings 


Washington, D. C.—Authorization 
to add transportation costs to basic 
wheat ceilings at shipping points has 
been granted to producers, country 
shippers and other dealers by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in a re- 
vision of the wheat maximum price 
regulations, effective Dec. 4. The step 
was taken to enable sellers to dispose 
of wheat outside their normal mar- 
keting areas and thus facilitate the 
movement of grain to points where 
it is needed because of shortages or 
war-made demands, the OPA ex- 
plains. (Text on page 85.) 

Point of Origin Ceiling 

The new pricing method—use of the 
point of origin ceiling price plus 
freight—is an optional pricing meth- 
od, which may be used at the elec- 
tion of the seller. 

Up to now wheat has been priced 
on a delivered basis, which includes 
transportation expenses. This method 
of pricing has proved satisfactory on 
sales within the seller’s usual market- 
ing area. 

However, when wheat is sold to a 
buyer at some point outside the sell- 
er’s usual marketing territory, fre- 
quently more transportation expense 
is required than the seller can fair- ~ 
ly absorb. The reason for this is 
that out-of-line movements of wheat 
between areas where ceilings are de- 
termined on terminal market deliv- 
ered prices have no freight relation- 
ship to each other. Thus, it is often 
desirable to permit sales at the point 
of origin base price plus freight. 


Effect of Order 

In effect, the order extends to 
wheat dealers a type of operation 
that previously was available only to 
processors who did not resell the 
grain. Millers have been able to 
buy wheat outside their natural ter- 
ritory and move it to their process- 
ing plants at a cost above the wheat 
ceiling at the plant, since they did 
not resell the grain. Now dealers 
can do the same and resell under the 
new amendment. 

It is not expected that a great 
deal of wheat will be sold on most 
markets under this amendment at a 
price higher than the market ceiling. 
The chief use of the new provision 
will be in intermountain territory, it 
is believed. For example, in southern 
Idaho and northern Utah wheat had 
been barred from some markets be- 
cause price ceilings were based on 
other major terminals. Now wheat 
from that territory can move to all 
points. 





WFA Award Contracts Announced 


Washington, D. C. Under War 
Food Administration award 307, the 
Houston Milling Co. sold 9,400,000 
lbs of hard wheat bakers’ patent flour, 
destined for Puerto Rico. Specifica- 
tions were 13% protein and .47% ash, 
at a price of $3.505 sack. 

Under award 300 for the French 


West Indies, K.B.R. Milling Co. scld 
1,500,800 lbs, f.0.b. McPherson, Kan- 
sas, at $3.18; Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., 1,000,000 lbs, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ala., $3.35; Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
2,159,200 lbs f.o.b. Kansas City, $3.18; 
Canadian Mill and Elevator Co., 1,- 
500,000 Ibs delivered Savannah, $3.51. 
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Coming Year Will Call for Near Capacity 
Production, Western Association Is Told 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The war’s ef- 
fects on demand and supplies and 
government policies that affect prices 
and methods of doing business con- 
tinue to be the subject of greatest 
interest in the feed and grain indus- 
try, judging from the program pre- 
sented at the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Western Grain & Feed 
Association at Des Moines on Nov. 27. 

Leading the discussions along these 
lines was Walter C. Berger, who left 
the Western association convention 
just a year before to begin the job 
of chief of the Feed Management 
Branch of the War Food Adminis- 
tration in Washington. 

Good crops, plus various conserva- 
tion measures adopted by the feed 
industry and the government agen- 
cies, have been factors in relieving 
the critical situation, Mr. Berger 
said. 

“It is estimated that about 145,- 
000,000 tons of concentrate feed will 
be available during the 1944-45 year, 
after allowing 15,000,000 tons of 
feed grain for seed, food and indus- 
trial uses,” he pointed out. 

“If we feed somewhere between 
125,000,000 and 130,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the year, depending on rate of 
feeding per animal unit, we can build 
the feed concentrate carry-over back 
to safer levels—somewhere between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 tons next 
fall, as compared with 10,800,000 tons 
at the beginning of the present feed- 
ing year. About 140,000,000 tons of 
feed concentrates were used as feed 
during the 1943-44 year. Wise ad- 
justments in livestock production, 
particularly for hogs and poultry, 
bring the 1944-45 estimate down to 
the 125,000,000 to 130,000,000 range 
of probable consumption. There are 
expected to be about 147,000,000 grain 
consuming animal units on farms 
next Jan. 1, as compared with 171,- 
000,000 on Jan. 1, 1944. It looks as 
though we will be able to feed our 
stock in 1945 at the same or a better 
rate per unit than during the past 
year. 

“Weighing all factors carefully, it 
is concluded that 1945 should be an- 
other year of full production effort. 
Any prospective loss in the percent- 
age of our production now going to 
the armed services and our allies 
must be balanced against a probable 
lower yield next year, an expected 
high level of civilian demand, and the 
advisability of starting to build back 
the reserves we have drawn on so 
heavily in these years of very in- 
tensive production and distribution. 
The 1945 goals, with average condi- 
tions, are designed to meet this bal- 
anced need.” 

Other points of interest made by 
Mr. Berger: 

Imports of feed in the 1944-45 
feeding year will be no more than 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 tons, com- 
pared to 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 in 
each of the preceding two sea- 
sons. 

Cottonseed meal supplies will 
be 15 to 20% lower, largely be- 
cause of labor scarcity. Soybean 
oil meal and peanut meal will 
be available in about the same 
volume as in 1943-44, but there 
will be 50% less linseed meal. 
Supply of dry rendered meat 
scraps will be much increased, 
but there will be a sharp de- 
crease in wet rendered tankage, 
because of a change from pork 
to beef slaughter. 

The fish meal supply should be 


about the same as a year ago. 

Millfeed production may be 
500,000 tons larger because of 
lend-lease buying of flour. 

Output of distillers’ grains will 
be substantially larger. Produc- 
tion of distillers’ dried solubles, 
encouraged by government poli- 
cies, is expected to increase from 
the present 40,000 tons to per- 
haps 400,000 tons a year. Mr. 
Berger urged much heavier use 
of this product by feed manufac- 
turers, for if they do not absorb 
the increased output an aggres- 
sive campaign will be forthcom- 
ing to simulate its use as an 
unmixed feed, he said. 

Molasses after Jan. 1 will be 
on about the same quota basis as 
at present, which is one half the 
1941 quarterly use. The molasses 
supply is short of requirements, 
and alcohol producers are switch- 
ing more and more to grain. The 
WFA is forced by law to set 
aside a certain amount of mo- 
lasses for small businesses, new 
users, etc., but it is impossible 
to allot less than carlots. The 
WEA expects to distribute about 
4,000,000 gals of molasses extra 
to the feed trade in the first 
quarter of 1945, as was done in 
the fourth quarter of this year. 
Another man who, like Walter 

Berger, went from active member- 
ship in the Western Grain & Feed 
Association to fill an important posi- 
tion with a wartime government 
agency, also was on the program. 
He is Rae E. Walters, director of the 
regional OPA office in Chicago, who 
formerly was in the feed and grain 
business at Harlan, Iowa. 

Mr. Walters dealt chiefly with the 
need for price control in wartime 
and the success which the OPA 
has met in holding down inflation. 
He gave comparisons of price in- 
creases for staple commodities in 
the United States and other coun- 
tries, and between this war and the 
last one, the comparisons showing 
that OPA has been successful in cur- 
tailing inflation. 

Speaking of the OPA grain and 
feed trade regulations, Mr. Walters 
said that in spite of the hurry with 
which they were written, they have 
worked. 

“I believe there are approximately 
16,000 grain elevators and feed deal- 
ers in the seven states of the sixth 
region of OPA. I have not heard of 
a single instance of any of these 
businesses going broke during the 
past two years. There might have 
been some, but I would be greatly 
surprised, because the margins al- 
lowed have been entirely adequate.” 

The black market in corn in the 
Middle West, which for a_ time 
reached large volume, has been elim- 
inated, Mr. Walters said. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that price con- 
trol on grains will remain as long 
as it operates for any commodity. 

Frank A. Theis, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, and a member of the 
National Grain Trade Council, urged 
that the grain and feed trades adopt 
a unified policy to protect agricul- 
tural marketing machinery from con- 
tinued encroachment of government 
agencies and government favoritism 
to other forms of distribution. He 
warned that unless these industries 
were aggressive in defending their 
methods of doing business they would 


be subject to further restrictions and 
handicaps. 

Ray Bowden, of Washington, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association, 
said that the grain and feed trades 
generally had been among the best 
informed industries in regard to 
OPA and other government regula- 
tions, but he stressed the need for 
understanding these acts of the gov- 
ernment agencies by thorough study 
and well qualified advice if individual 
companies are to avoid trouble. 

The OPA _ enforcement’ branch 
seems intent upon pressing for com- 
pliance on certain points in their 
regulations which may have been mis- 
understood inadvertently by those in 
the trade, and this may lead to legal 
involvements, he said. 

“Do not trust any loose reading 
of the regulations,” he advised. ‘They 
are not simple and even attorneys 
are not always able to give a clear 
analysis of them. The best protec- 
tion is a written interpretation from 
the OPA itself, even though this 
would not serve as a complete de- 
fense in a court action.” 

Congressional support for adminis- 


<> 
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tration policies in the next two years 
will mean high prices for farm prod- 
ucts with much tighter control over 
production and distribution, Mr. Bow- 
den predicted. 

Harry Schaack, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, traced the 
development of that organization and 
described its functions. He paid trih- 
ute to the efficiency of the estal)- 
lished grain marketing machinery, 
and urged that all who are a part 
of it fight for its maintenance. 

“Our interest is compatible wih 
that of the producer,” he said. “What 
is detrimental to him is likewise det- 
rimental to the organized grain 
trade and to the free enterprise sys- 
tem.” 

Among the resolutions adopted wis 
one urging that “the OPA should 
emphasize compliance first and that 
the trade should not be subjected to 
prosecution action where violations 
appear to be only technical and not 
willful and where the ‘hold-the-line 
policy has not been violated.” 

Leland C. Miller, of Cedar Rapids, 
was elected president, Stanley Ealvs, 
of Sioux City, vice president, and 
A. E. Sargent, of Des Moines, treas- 
urer. Mark G. Thornburg, of Des 
Moines, was re-elected secretary. The 
new directors are: Hugh Hale, of 
Royal; Herman Jensen, -of Esther- 
ville; James Olson, of West Bend; 
A. H. Evans, of Davenport, and V. R. 
Dillavau, of Bondurant. 


New England Flour Distributors 
Organize Association in Boston 


Boston, Mass.—At the formal or- 
ganization meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, held in the Boston (Mass.) 
Grain & Flour Exchange, Nov. 29, 
Walter E. Sands of Sands, Taylor & 
Wood Co., was elected president. H. 
E. Hart of Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Samuel Goldstein, Boston 
broker, was named secretary treas- 
urer. Mr. Hart was made chairman 
of the finance committee, and Wil- 
liam B. Hanna of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., chairman of the membership 
committee. 

The newly elected board of direc- 
tors consists of the three officers and 


the following: Myron L. Eastwood, 
General Mills, Inc; Calvin Hosmer, 
Calvin Hosmer, Stolte Co.; Hyman 


Rothstein, B. Rothstein & Co; Harold 
Thurman, Thurman & Co., and Willis 
White, International Milling Co. 

The charter members of the new 


<> 


flour organization are as _ follows: 
Leon Davis, Dawson-Davis Co., Inc; 
William B. Hanna, Standard Milling 
Co; William Wise, F. W. Wise & Co; 
Sydney Zion, American Flour Co; 
Myron Eastwood, General Mills, Inc; 
H. E. Hart, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co; Mr. Seabury, H. K. Hatfield Co; 
Harold Thurman, Thurman & Co; B. 
Rothstein, B. Rothstein & Co; Hyman 
Rothstein, B. Rothstein & Co; Mr 
Blumenberg, Atlas Flour Co; Mr. 
Brittan, Atlas Flour Co; Nathan Sil- 
bert, D. F. Silbert & Co; Samuel 
Goldstein; Walter E. Sands, Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co., and Charles Mc- 
Carthy, Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

The New England Association of 
Flour Distributors is open to all mem- 
bers of the flour industry in New 
England, and the charter members 
are confident that a strong organiza- 
tion will result. It is also proposed 
that this organization become aflili- 
ated with the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. 


Nutrition Foundation Announces 


Grants of $127,750 for Research 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Grants of 
$127,750 for research projects in nu- 
trition were made by the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., at the third annual 
meeting of its board of trustees, held 
in Minneapolis Nov. 30, according to 
a statement by George A. Sloan, pres- 
ident of the foundation. 

Mr. Sloan stated that since its or- 
ganization by food and related manu- 
facturers three years ago, the Nutri- 
tion Foundation has made appro- 
priations of $654,700 to support 95 
separate research projects in Ameri- 
can universities. Total contributions 
of $1,524,500 have been made to carry 
on the work of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion by 50 food and related manu- 
facturers, Mr. Sloan said. 

Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific 


director of the foundation, said that 
14 of the new grants approved at 
the meeting were for the extension 
of studies which have been alreay 
started by the Nutrition Foundation 
and have yielded results that have 
made it seem wise to extend tlie 
work for from two to three years. 

At a luncheon meeting which im- 
mediately preceded the meeting of 
the board of trustees, and which wis 
attended by a number of distinguished 
representatives of education, science 
industry, agriculture and finance, Col. 
R. A. Isker, appearing for Col. 
Georges F. Doriot, chief of the mi!i- 
tary planning division, Office of tlie 
Quartermaster General, said: 

“In this country, Dr. Charles Glen 
King, scientific director of the Nu- 
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trition Foundation, has been conduct- 
ing interesting and important experi- 
ments on human subjects which have 
demonstrated the types of food which 
will best sustain flyers at high alti- 
tudes. He has found that pre-flight 
and in-flight diets high in carbo- 
hvdrate and low in fat and protein 
enable men to withstand the strains 
of high altitude flight much better 
than other types of diets. The appli- 
ion of his findings has resulted in 
measurable decrease in the num- 
nor of those flying accidents which 

to a year ago had to be attributed 

‘causes unknown.’ ”’ 

\Ir. Sloan, who also addressed the 
incheon, said: 

‘Today we find that research in 

food industry is being shaped to 

ow four broad lines: (1) funda- 
mental scientific research as repre- 
ted by the Nutrition Foundation, 
applied technological research in 
individual companies, (3) eco- 
nie research, individually and col- 
tively, and (4) research tied to 
scientific training of personnel 
on the graduate level, in co-operation 
vith many leading universities. The 
combination of these four major 
nes of research represents a ma- 
turity in the food industry’s appre- 
ciation of gearing in scientific re- 
search and management with the 
practical needs of humanity.” 
Among the 42 universities now 
rrying on research projects under 
ints by the Nutrition Foundation 

Northwestern University, Purdue 
University, the University of Chicago, 

University of Illinois, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and the University of Wis- 
consin. 

In discussing a new two-year grant 
to Harvard University for research 
in community nutrition, Dr. King 
said that this study was one of a 
ss of similar studies to be ini- 
iated in different parts of the coun- 
try to obtain information correlating 
nutrition and health. 

Dr. King added that considerably 
more factual and objective informa- 
tion is needed on the relationship of 
nutrition to health. He said that 
there had been but few studies made 
concerning nutrition and scholastic 
ittainment. The study by Harvard 
vill be made in co-operation with 
he health and education authorities. 

Dr. W. C. Coffey, president of the 
University of Minnesota, was presid- 

officer at the luncheon. Serving 
with him on the arrangements com- 

ttee were E. B. Cosgrove, presi- 
lent of Minnesota Valley Canning 
Co; Philip W. Pillsbury, president 
lisbury Mills, Inc; G. Cullen Thom- 
vice president, General Mills, Inc., 
ind Harry W. Zinsmaster, president 
‘insmaster Baking Co., all of Minne- 
olis. 
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———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARLOS K. ECKHART DIES 
AFTER BRIFF ILLNESS 


Chicago, Ill—Carlos K. Eckhart, 
treasurer of the B. A. Eckhart 
lilling Co., Chicago, died Nov. 26. 
lr. Eckhart had been home after a 
p for only a few days, and the 
lay after Thanksgiving was removed 
' the Passavant Hospital, where he 
ed suddenly. 
He was the oldest son of the late 
5. A. Eckhart, and had been an offi- 
‘rr of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 
{or many years. He is survived by 
his widow, two sisters and one broth- 





er, Percy B., who is chairman of the 


board of the milling company. Fu- 
neral services were held Nov. 29. 
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Progress Being Made in Efforts 
to Obtain Uniform Package Laws 


Chicago, Ill.— Considerable prog- 
ress is being made by the milling 
industry in its efforts to obtain uni- 
formity of flour package size legisla- 
tion throughout the United States, 
the Millers National Federation re- 
ports. 

While legislatures will not convene 
until after the first of the coming 
year, the program has been discussed 
widely with state officials and others 
interested in the proposed legislation. 
The model act has been approved by 
the Council of State Governments 
and by the Federal-States Relations 
division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the federation reports. The 
model law also has had the unani- 
mous approval of the National As- 
sociation of State Commissioners of 
Agriculture. The Vational Soft 
Wheat Millers Association recently 
voted 54 to 1 for a continuation of 
the decimal weights system. 

Fine progress has been made 
toward obtaining local sponsorship of 
the uniform bill to replace existing 
statutes in Alabama, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
South Dakota and Tennessee. In 
other states with conflicting statutes, 
the program will be pushed vigorous- 
ly. Since the program is so logical, 
there is little opposition to changing 
obsolete laws, a federation spokesman 
said. It is now anticipated that, with 
the exception of three states in which 
the legislature does not meet until 
1946, the uniform package law will be 
made effective early in 1945. Many 
states not now having definite stat- 
utes on flour package sizes will also 
adopt the measure in order to assure 


* * 
State Agricultural 
Commissioners Vote 
for Decimal Units 


Omaha, Neb.—-The decimal sched- 
ule for packaging flour was unani- 
mously approved by the National As- 
sociation of State Commissioners of 
Agriculture in annual convention here 
last week. After the program was 
outlined by Herman Steen of Mill- 
ers National Federation, Commission- 
er W. Kerr Scott of North Carolina 
made the motion for approval. It 
was seconded by Commissioner Ches- 
ter Dumond of New York. 

Many of the commissioners com- 
mented upon the need for uniformity 
in package sizes and expressed a will- 
ingness to sponsor legislation for this 
program in the state legislative ses- 
sions which convene early in 1945. 

Approval of this group is of par- 
ticular significance since in most 
states the administration of package 
sizes is a direct responsibility of the 
state departments of agriculture of 
which the commissioners are the ex- 
ecutive officers, a spokesman for the 
federation explained. 





uniformity throughout the nation, it 
is believed. 

The Millers National Federation 
and American Corn Millers Associa- 


tion are actively sponsoring the pro- 
posal. 

Copies of the proposed uniform bill 
are ready for distribution. The pro- 
posed bill is as follows: 


FLOUR AND MEAL CONTAINER ACT 


The title should conform to state require- 
ments The following is a suggestion; a 
more complete title should be used where 
hecessary 

“AN ACT to fix the standard 
weights of containers for wheat and 
corn flours, corn) meals, hominy 
and hominy grits; and to provide 
penalties for the violation of this 
Act.” 

(Be it enacted, ete.) 

SECTION 1 It shall be unlawful for any 
person, partnership, corporation, company, 
»-operative society or organization to pack 
for sale, sell, offer or expose for sale in 
(name of state) any of the following com- 
modities except in containers of net avoir- 
dupois weights of two (2), five (5), ten (10), 
twenty-five (25), fifty (50), and one hun- 
dred (100) Ibs, and multiples of one hun- 
dred (100) Ibs Wheat flour, 
wheat flour, phosphated wheat flour, bromat- 
ed flour, enriched flour, enriched self-rising 
flour, enriched bromated 


self-rising 


flour, corn flour, 
corn meals, hominy and hominy grits; pro- 
vided, however, that the provisions of this 
Act shall not 
of flours, 
direct to the 


apply to (a) the retailing 
meals, hominy and hominy grits 
consumer from bulk stock, 


or (b) the sale of flours and meals to com- 


mercial bakers or blenders or for export 
in containers of more than one hundred 
(100) Ibs or (c) flours, meals, hominy 
and hominy grits packed in cartons the net 
contents of which are less than five (5) Ibs, 
or (qd) the exchange of wheat for flour 
by mills grinding for toll. 

SECTION 2 Any violation of this Act 
hall constitute 1 misdemeanor and upon 
conviction, the offender shall be fined not 
less than twenty-five ($25.00) dollars nor 
more than five hundred ($500.00) dollars 
or each offense 

SECTION 3 All Acts or parts of Acts 


in conflict herewith are hereby repealed, 
SECTION 1 This Act shall take ef- 





Lend-Lease Delivery 
of Grain and Cereal 


Products Increases 


Washington, D. C.—October deliv- 
eries of food and other agricultural 
products for shipment to the allies 
under lend-lease totaled 719,300,000 
lbs—177,000,000 lbs more than Sep- 
tember deliveries but nearly 400,- 
000,000 Ibs less than in October, 1943, 
the War Food Administration re- 
ported recently. The September total 
was 541,800,000 Ibs, and the October 
figure last year was 1,114,800,000 Ibs. 

Substantial increases over Septem- 
ber deliveries were shown in grain 
and cereal products with a total of 
60,200,000 lbs, compared with 59,- 
200,000 Ibs in the previous month. 

Other increases were shown in 
dairy and poultry products, fats and 
oils, fruits and vegetables and tobacco 
and cotton. October deliveries of 
meats and meat products, special 
commodities and sugar were below 
those of the preceding month. 

Countries receiving food from the 
October assignment of lend-lease 
food were the United Kingdom and 
other British possessions, Russia, 
West Africa, North Africa, the Neth- 
erlands, Poland, Yugoslavia and the 
French Committee of National Lib- 
eration. 

In addition to lend-lease deliveries, 
WFA made cash sales of food and 
other agricultural products amount- 
ing to 134,900,000 lbs (compared 
with 50,000,000 in September) to the 
armed forces, the Red Cross, foreign 
relief groups and other agencies that 


share in the U. S. food supply, and 
delivered 46,900,000 Ibs to shipside for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
and 19,900,000 for Hawaii. Septem- 
ber deliveries to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands totaled 39,500,000 Ibs; 
those to Hawaii, 19,700,000. 

Total of all October deliveries by 
the War Food Administration was 
923,100,000 lbs, compared with 653,- 
600,000 Ibs in September. Lend-lease 
deliveries accounted for 78% of the 
total in October compared with 83% 
in September. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


OUT-OF-CONDITION BRAN 
SOLD BY WFA AT $30 TON 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration reports the sale of 
45 tons of bran from its surplus 
stocks at $30 ton. The bran was 
said to be out of condition, but suit- 
able for animal feed. Of this quan- 
tity, 30 tons were located at Savan- 
nah, Ga., and 15 tons at Charleston, 
S. C., all of which was purchased by 
Van Vechten Mills, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
AFFILIATE WITH AFL 

Omaha, Neb.—Employees of two 
Omaha flour milling companies have 
voted in separate elections to affiliate 
with the American Federation of 
Grain Processors (AFL). The elec- 
tions were conducted by the National 
War Labor Board. Maney Milling 
Co. employees voted 37 to 4 in favor 
of the question, while workers em- 
ployed by Omar, Inc., voted 90 to 9 
in favor of adopting the union as 
their bargaining agent. 


No Bulk Feeds Sold 
Below Ceilings 


by Buffalo Mills 


Buffalo, N. Y. Buffalo millers 
state that they have sold no bulk mill- 
feed under the ceiling basis. It is ex- 
plained that two cars of bulk bran 
shipped from the West could not be 
handled by a Buffalo consignee and 
were sacrificed at resale at $2 ton un- 
der ceiling prices to avoid demurrage. 

It is also said that a few cars of 
bulk feed have been offered in Buffalo 
from the West at 25c ton under the 
ceiling. 

While the labor situation in Buffalo 
has been bad, local millers say that 
it has by no means been bad enough 
to force bulk feed on the market af 
a sacrifice. 








“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO CORN SHIPMENTS 
RESTRICTIONS CANCELED 


Chicago, Ill.—Effective at midnight, 
Nov. 27, the permit system governing 
shipments of corn to Chicago was ter- 
minated, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced. The re- 
stricted movement had been due to 
heavy arrivals of high moisture corn 
which were in danger of spoiling. 
This condition has been relieved and 
the market is now in position to han- 
dle all shipments. How soon the 
relaxation will be reflected in larger 
receipts is conjectural, since country 
shippers appear to be reluctant to sell 
corn at present. 
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SUBSIDY CHANGE TO MAKE UP 
FOR GRIND VARIATIONS ASKED 


Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling President, Appeals to 
Judge Vinson for Retroactive Adjustment of 
DSC Regulation No. 4 


An appeal to Fred M. Vinson, direc- 
tor of economic stabilization, to au- 
thorize a retroactive adjustment in 
the subsidy which would compensate 
millers for losses suffered in volume 
variations in sales and grind between 
various types of wheat has been made 
by Fred W. Lake, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver. Mr. Lake points out that his 
company and many others have lost 
substantial sums due under the sub- 
sidy because the Defense Supplies 
Corp. Regulation No. 4 fails to dis- 
tinguish the flour sold by types of 
wheat and application of the grind 
by types to those sales. 

“We understand,” Mr. Lake said 
in his letter to Judge Vinson, “that 
various committees of millers have 
placed this and similar matters be- 
fore DSC officials and that these offi- 
cials feel that the correction of the 
injustices complained of must be au- 
thorized by your office before they 
can act.” 

Although a single subsidy rate now 
prevails, the former variation in rates 
still is causing millers trouble cur- 
rently. Heavier soft wheat grind 
since the soft wheat subsidy was 
raised in October is dragging down 
the weighted average payments to 
mills on all sales made during August 
and September when the soft wheat 
rates were very low and little of that 
type of flour was sold. 

“The soft wheat subsidy was re- 
duced to zero in August,” Mr. Lake 
explains in his appeal for readjust- 
ment, “and as a result only nominal 
sales of soft wheat flour were pos- 


sible. With the reinstatement of a 
reasonable rate sales can again be 
resumed—theoretically. 


“Grind of October and subsequent 
months under the regulations must 
be applied to the sales of previous 
months which, in our case, are July 
and August, 1944. The result is that 
soft wheat grind sold on a high sub- 
sidy rate is applied to hard wheat 
flour sales at a lower rate and to a 
few soft wheat flour sales at zero 
rate. 

“We have found that by reason of 
volume variations in sales and grind 
between hard and soft wheat, we 
have already been penalized several 
thousands of dollars. A comparison 
of the allowance for subsidy made on 
flour sales with the recovery received 
and due on subsidy claims will dis- 
close a similar loss in the case of 
any miller grinding more than one 
variety of wheat. 

“In the case of hard and soft wheat 
grind, there is some small yield ad- 
vantage in throwing them together. 
However, this advantage is far out- 
weighed by the disparity between the 
allowance and the recovery on the 
several types of wheat.” 

Copies of Mr. Lake’s letter have 
gone to Stuart K. Barnes, DSC offi- 
cial in charge of the flour subsidy, 
and President J. B. Hutson, of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


Proposed Amendments 
Mr. Lake includes in his appeal an 
illustrative computation which shows 
the effect in an average case of the 
present situation. He also suggests 
the textual changes in DSC Regula- 
tion No. 4 that would be necessary 


to put the readjustment into effect. 
The proposed amendments would 
make these sections of DSC Regula- 
tion No. 4 read as follows (the por- 
tions added are shown in bold face): 


v 


Section 1(c).—‘‘Forward Sales of 
Flour’ means the amount of unfilled 
orders to deliver flour from each type 
of wheat, as defined in paragraph (c) 
of this section, WHICH the applicant 
has contracted to deliver at a fixed 
price. Sales of flour shall include 
commitments between divisions of 
one company, or between affiliated 
companies if such commitments are 
customarily booked as forward sales 
by the milling division or company. 

Sec. 5 (ec) (2).—On Wheat Ground 
to Produce Flour Previously Sold. 
If the applicant has registered for- 
ward sales of flour in accordance 
with Section 7 of this regulation, and 
has forward sales of flour booked at 
the beginning of the month, the rate 
of payment on account of wheat 
ground during that month up to the 
amount of such forward sales of flour 
shall be the rate or rates in effect 
at the time the flour produced from 
such wheat was sold. In determin- 
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ing which sale of flour is applicable 
to wheat ground, Defense Supplies 
Corp. will apply the first-in first-out 
principle by types of wheat necessary 
to produce the flour (sold), but will 
not follow individual transactions as 
to dates of delivery. 

Sec. 5 (ec) (3).—Canceled Contracts 
for the Sale of Flour. In determin- 
ing the amount of forward sales of 
flour, the amount of contracts for 
the sale of flour which have been can- 
celed on and after Dec. 1, 1943, will 
be deducted from the sales of flour 
outstanding during the month in 
which the rate of subsidy for the type 
of wheat involved in the cancellation 
is higher of either (1) the month in 
which the cancellation occurred, or 
(2) the month in which the sale was 
booked. No cancellations after Dec. 
1, 1943, will be deducted from the 
net forward sales of flour registered 
in accordance with Section 7 of this 
regulation. 

Sec. 7.—Registration of Applicants. 
Every applicant shall register with 
Defense Supplies Corp. before filing 
his first application for payment on 
forms provided by Defense Supplies 
Corp. Registration shall be by each 
applicant, not by each mill, and shall 
include a report of total net forward 
sales of flour unfilled at the close 
of business on Nov. 30, 1943, by type 
of flour produced from each type 
of wheat, except that a person who 
ground less than 110,000 bus of wheat 
during the first 11 months of 1943, 
may register with Defense Supplies 
Corp. by reporting his total grind 
during such period, the daily capacity 
of his mill or mills and his inventory 
of flour at the close of business on 
Nov. 30, 1943. If such person regis- 
ters in accordance with this excep- 


(Continued page $1.) 


Pacific Coast Adjustment Main 
Change Before Subsidy Meeting 


Washington, D. C. Government 
officials in charge of the 
flour subsidy program will meet with 
Chicago 


domestic 


industry representatives in 
Dec. 12 to discuss the future of that 
operation. The current uniform sub- 
sidy rate of 19c will expire Dec. 31. 

Milling industry officials say that 
they will go to the meeting without 
any prepared program to substitute 
for the present plan which, with 
minor exception, appears to have been 
working much more satisfactorily 
than the previous system. 

It is expected that Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials who instituted 
the uniform rate idea will recommend 
a continuation of the uniform rate 


with a monthly escalator clause of 1c 
through the end of the crop storage 
year. This plan, it is said, will be as 
satisfactory to the industry as any 
subsidy arrangement could be as it 
makes for stability over definite pe- 
riods and eliminates the chaos of 
month-end announcements which pre- 
vailed when the Defense Supplies 
Corp. handled the program. 

According to milling industry offi- 
cials some corrective action is re- 
quired for the Pacific Coast area 
which under present conditions finds 
itself cut off from Eastern markets. 
It is expected here that a remedy will 
be provided as CCC officials have ex- 
pressed the determination to iron out 
any rough spots. 








The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies 


Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 


Flour Subsidy Rates | 
Outside Pacific Area 
Hard Soft Pacific Area 
1944— Month Wheat Wheat Durum All Wheat 
MIO Shao be cr dsaeessee see 19 19 19 19 
PII. 6.64604 ¢-6s4es sales 18 18 18 18 
OO ge) re 17 17 17 17 
RPE HED 54k deen cere iciccere 18 10! 2014 21, 
RENNES sein 6000555040553 11 2 lly, 17'4 
PTs Rack eetts 650s scans 13 0 14 18 
MEME: SU VLIN OSL OE MAW EN Cares EEA 15'4 4, 13 19 
PE PNECOr CCAR a bee 5 Bi nes 19 18 2014 26 
ME Perec ss ober. veeavides cee en 2514 12 201 26 
(OT ee COTE Pee 2514 12 20 24 
IN “Sy Leek anes Tees el ieaeen 25 12 16 24 
So eee eee ee 2214 12 16 2414 
ee Pee peer are 21 9, 114 18, 
1943 
ED 6.0. oe bdo Kae sinea 16 5Y, 6 14 








GIVE IDEAS A TRY, 
Expert Says Milling of Flour Has 


Kansas City, 
loose for two weeks to experimer 4 
with their mills and the results y : 
revolutionize the 


mental 
Milling Co., told the large group 


necessity 
demands of 
reach out 
other theories that require the “tri 
and-error”’ 
maly 
lobby conversation when he intimat: 
that the milling of flour has followed 
traditional lines too closely to pern 
broad improvement. 

Members at the 
George J. 
the job he has handled since Clau 
Roulston 
trict. 
elected vice 
Bethke, J. C. 
named 
Rozsa, who has joined Sprout, W: 
dron & Co. 

R. K. Durham, 
was selected by the group to rep 


mittee of the A.O.M. 

Following a 
Millers 
Tesarek 
investigate and report on insect i: 
festation in this area. 
General 


Ellis, Thomas Page 
with him. 

In talking about experimental mi 
ing, Mr. Pandermaly said it is us: 
to maintain flour uniformity by d 
termining the hidden wheat qualities 
chemistry 
damaged wheat can be lost in gor 
wheat, but the experimental mill w 


one man could watch every operati 
of a flour mill the plant would ru 
better, 
hopelessly impossible, the experime! 
mill is the 
said as he has before that 
necessarily controlled by the ash 
the endosperm but 
bran coat and its tendency to shatt 
and get in the flour. 
sperm usually has one fiftieth of t 
berry’s ash, possibly averaging .303 
less. 
French millers, he pointed out th 
they found 


revealing the major source of ash. 
George Wagner, formerly insect ¢ 


before 


quaintance 


that with the Bureau of FE! "3 
tomology and until recently a capta : 
the army, renewed his wide a: ¢ 
among millers and to j 

in his talk about some of t! 
wonders of DDT, which may well ! iE 
used for insect extermination in fo 9 
plants after the war. A soluble 3 
being found for it, and its effectiv: 3 


ness is being proven in a multitud 
and speed of production, he said. 

Plans are being prepared again f 
a joint meeting of Districts 1 and : 
at Manhattan, Kansas, in the sprin 
with the cereal chemists. 
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TECHNOLOGIST ASKS 





Followed Traditional Lines 
Too Closely 


Mo.—‘Turn mille 


flow 
experi- 
Standard 


milling of 
veteran 
with 


Pandermaly, 
mill expert 


millers and their guests wl 


attended the Dec. 2 meeting of Di 


2, Association of Operative Mi 
Asserting that millers are 
following too closely t 

and cann 


their 
and try own and 


jobs 
their 


Mr. Pand 
deal of ho 


technique, 


caused a great 


elect: 
to f 


meeting 
Tesarek chairman 
moved out ef the di 
James L. De Jarnette w 
chairman and Claren 
Lysle Milling Co., wv 
replace T. 


y, 


secretary to 


todney Milling C 
District 2 on the executive cor 


suggestion from t! 
National Federation, ™ 
appointed a committee 


Lyle C. Mert 
Mills, Inc., was made chai 
Bethke and Robe 
Mill Co., servi 


with Mr. 





cannot detect. He sa 


1 
it. Color is one important el 
that this mill can control. 

he asserted, but since that 


check. |! 
ash is n 


next best 


by the type 


He said end 


Referring to old studies | 


10,700 bran particles 
three times that in 70 
four times that in 80 


flour, 
and 


of Millers National Federatio 
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Less Wheat Use for 
Alcohol Production 
Indicated by WPB 


ishington, D. C.—Distiller pur- 
ng leverage will be decreased in 
ra t markets, according to indica- 
from recent government action 
rning use of grains by these 
icers and over-all decrease in 
P ol requirements for 1945. 
WI st week the War Production 
Di I i announced that No. 5 and sam- 
li ; rades of corn will be available 
. of ndustrial distillers although it 
dmitted that the high moisture 
it of these grades would pre- 
their movement further east 
Indiana. 
. r Food Administration officials, 
ler- previously told the WPB Indus- 
4 Distillers Industry Advisory 
ittee that corn will probably 
ed in 1945 to meet more than 
eI half of the alcohol program 
bill, now reveal that large east- 
ndustrial distillers have con- 
: ( i their facilities to use of a 
sorghum base, attracted by 
ai { etter price of this grain. Price 
etition between grains is likely 
ea { tinue distiller interest in other 
than wheat, it is indi- 





2 


= 
Star 18 


odities 


led to the competition of other 
with wheat material 
lient for industrial distillers, an- 
factor which should reduce 
requirements is the reduction 
145 alcohol requirements, reflect- 
approximate 30% decline in 

| demand for the synthetic rub- 
‘ogram. This reduction wil] be 
ed through larger participation 
petroleum process in the rub- 


as a raw 


ogram. 
htening supplies of malt are in- 
d for 1945, according to reports 
WPB alcohol advisory commit- 
j eeting held last week. Total 
1 | demand for malt in 1945 
mount to 108,000,000 bus with 
mated supply of approximately 
10,000 bus. Part of the in- 
| sed demand during 1945 for malt 
1; ts from a larger use of malt as 
stitute for molasses in the al- 
program. 
the November industry advisory 
session it was revealed 
stimated Cuban 1945 cane sugar 
ction will be approximately 5,- 
10 tons compared with a 1944 
of 5,652,000 tons. Invert mo- 
s will not be available for alco- 
roduction during 1945 but black- 
molasses will be used. 





ittee 


3READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


nthetic Rubber 
osram to Require 
Less Alcohol 


shington, D. C.—-Increasing use 
itadiene, a petroleum product, 
for manufacture of syn- 
ic rubber, has resulted in a reduc- 
of approximately 30% from 1944 
n the estimated needs for alcohol 
e synthetic rubber program dur- 
1945, 
otal requirements for industrial 
hol for 1945 are estimated at 548,- 
000 gallons of 190-proof alcohol 
‘compared with a potential supply 
94,000,000 gallons, officials of the 
emicals bureau of the War Produc- 
n Board informed members of the 
dustrial Alcohol Advisory Commit- 


base 


we 
Mi 


ara ae Meant 





; 
e 






\lcohol use in 1944 will total 614,- 





500,000 gallons, WPB officials esti- 
mate. The present government stock- 
pile of alcohol is approximately 75,- 
000,000 gallons. 

Direct military and lend-lease al- 
cohol requirements for 1945 are esti- 
mated at 100,000,000 gallons, as com- 
pared with 92,000,000 gallons for 1944. 
The synthetic rubber program will re- 
quire an estimated 228,000,000 gallons 
in 1945 as against 329,200,000 gallons 
used in 1944. Civilian uses of alcohol 
will be increased in 1945 from 163,- 
300,000 gallons (used in 1944) to 
180,000,000 gallons. Manufacture of 
anti-freeze cooling solutions is ex- 
pected to account for 40,000,000 gal- 
lons in 1945, as compared with 30,- 
000,000 gallons in 1944. 

The release of the distilling indus- 
try for January from industrial alco- 
hol production will be operated under 
policies similar to those of last Au- 


gust, WPB officials said. Registered 
grain distillers will be released for 
the full month and industrial al- 


cohol plants with federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration Act permits will, upon 
application, be authorized to produce 
alcohol for beverage purposes up to 
50% of their total January alcohol 
production. During the alcohol holi- 
day last August, distillers produced 
approximately 54,000,000 gallons of 
beverage alcohol. 
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Lagging Production 
Brings Delay in WPB 
Reconversion Plan 


Washington, D. C. The spot au- 
thorization plan of the War Produc- 
tion Board, through which it was 
hoped to inaugurate the return 
of industry to civilian goods lines has 
been put on the shelf temporarily, ac- 
cording to last week’s statement of 
WPB chairman J. A. Krug. 

This decision was reached when it 
was apparent that a number of sep- 
arate programs connected directly 
with the war effort are lagging badly. 
Among them are textile production, 
small arms ammunition, mortar am- 
munition and heavy duty tires. 

There will be no spot authorizations 
for 90 days in Group I labor areas, 
according to Mr. Krug’s announce- 
ment. In instances where a change- 
over can be made without injury to 
the war effort, authorizations apart 
from the procedure under PR 25 can 
be granted by WPB for production 
of experimental models and _ instal- 
lation of capital equipment. 
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TEXAS CHEMISTS HEAR TALK 
ON CHEMURGY DEVELOPMENTS 

Dallas, Texas.—The Lone Star Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, met in Dallas Nov. 25 with 
approximately 30 mill chemists pres- 
ent. An address by Victor Schoffel- 
mayer, agricultural editor of the Dal- 
las Morning News, was the principal 
feature of the program. He dis- 
cussed recent developments in che- 
murgy. 

In the general discussion of ques- 
tions submitted which followed a 
short businesss meeting, it was 
brought out that there is no signifi- 
cant correlation between wheat ash 
and flour ash in the 1944 crop, but as 
to the flour ash content of this crop, 
compared with last year’s crop, there 
was considerable difference of opin- 
ion. 

The average protein recovery of the 
1944 crop was thought to be about 
85%. The general quality of the pro- 


tein in the 1944 crop was reported as 
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good, with no area producing wheat 
having poor protein quality. 

The discussion was followed by a 
showing of two motion picture films, 
“Production of Yeast” and “Building 
of Yeast Cells,” which were shown 
with the courtesy of the Fleischmann 
Laboratories of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 
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E. A. WILSHER JOINS 
MICHIGAN BAKERIES 


Election of Everett A. Wilsher as 
executive vice president and appoint- 
ment as general manager by the 
board of directors of Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Grand Rapids, is an- 
nounced by Percy Owen, president. 
In his new capacity he will have 
charge of the company’s entire op- 
erations, which are located in Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Battle 
Creek, Jackson, Traverse City and 
Petoskey, Mich. 

Mr. Wilsher comes to his new post 





A. Wilsher 


Everett 


from a position as president and 
general manager of Gordon Baking 
Co., reputedly America’s largest in- 
dependent baking concern. Until his 
recent resignation, Mr. Wilsher could 
look back upon an unbroken quarter 
century with the Gordon company, 
by which he was originally employed 
as a wagon salesman when its opera- 
tions were confined to Detroit terri- 
tory. In 1922 he was assigned to 
open its new Chicago plant, which at- 
tained sales of $100,000 weekly under 
his management. Ten years later he 
surpassed this record by guiding the 
infant New York plant to a weekly 
volume of $115,000. Annual sales of 
the Gordon Baking Co. rose under 
his direction to $15,000,000. 

Mr. Wilsher is credited with the 
invention and introduction of several 
technological baking advances. Among 
these is an automatic and fully me- 
chanical method of removing bread 
from baking pans by means of com- 
pressed air. 

Among his merchandising innova- 
tions was the development and spon- 
sorship of the popular “Lone Ranger” 
series of radio programs. A nephew 
brought to his attention an amateur 
dramatic group which was presenting 
unsponsored western playlets over a 
Detroit station. Mr. Wilsher agreed 
to sponsor the group and to provide 
a professional script writer. The re- 
lationship continued throughout the 
spectacular rise of the Lone Ranger 
program to a high popularity rating. 

Upon the completion of their son’s 
education (he is now a student at 
Wayne University) the Wilshers plan 
on residing in Grand Rapids. 
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Ic Parity Advance 
in November Ends 
Long Stable Period 


Washington, D. C.—In the first 
advance since last January, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
Nov. 15 parity prices 1c higher than 
the Oct. 15 base for wheat, corn, rye, 
grain sorghums and barley. 

Oats parity rose slightly less than 
’ec, while cotton stepped up 12 
points. The wheat rise will mean 
le higher Commodity Credit Corp. 
prices for unredeemed 1944 loan 
wheat purchased after April 30 and 
also presages rises in its support 
buying prices as well as upward re- 
vision of wheat ceilings. The corn 
rise might cause an equal boost in 
loan rates. 

Compared with higher parity, prices 
received by producers for most grains 
changed irregularly in the month end- 
ed Nov. 15. Wheat gained 1c and 
oats and barley strengthened. The 
average farm price of corn dropped 
7e and there was a decline of 12¢ in 
the average selling price of grain sor- 
ghums, both natural consequence of 
an unprecedented rush of marketing 
from record crops produced this sea- 
son. 

Parity prices and average farm 
prices for given dates follow (per bu 
unless otherwise specified) : 


Average 
Parity Price Farm price 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct Nov 
] 44°15, °44 15, °44 15, °44 15, °43 
Wheat sua 61 $1.50 $1.4 $1.42 $1.37 
CA kk 65-4 1.10 1.09 1.06 Fe S 1.05 
OGRE 13.4% 682 -678 662 -659 752 
Barley ... 1.06 1.05 96 954 1.03. 
et 2.2 1,22 1.08 1.08 1.02 
Gi sor 
cwt 2.07 2.06 1.43 1.55 1.99 
Flax - 2.89 2.87 2.90 2.90 2.84 
Cotton, lb.. .2120 .2108 -2102 .1940 
Wool, lb.. .313 311 7 408 
The parity price of wheat a year ago 
was $1.48 bu; corn $1.07, oats 66.6c¢, rye 
$1.20, barley $1.03, flax $2.82, cotton 20.71¢ 
Ib, grain sorghums $2.02 cwt 
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HARRY C. CALDWELL JOINS 
DOUGHNUT CORP. AS BUYER 


New York, N. Y.—Harry C. Cald- 
well, for several years recently in the 
grain department of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has 
joined Doughnut Corp. of America 
as wheat and grain buyer. His head- 
quarters will be at the company’s 
offices in New York. He also will 
serve the firm’s affiliates, Mayflower 
Doughnut Corp., Domestic Egg Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and the Mayflower Shops. 

Doughnut Corp. of America owns 
a flour and cereal mill at Ellicott 
City, Md., and a smaller plant at Oak- 
land, Cal. It purchases more than 
1,000,000 bus of Maryland wheat an- 
nually, as well as other soft wheats. 
The company also owns a sugar proc- 
essing plant at Holland, Mich; several 
egg dehydrating units; a machine shop 
at Ellicott City, manufacturing auto- 
matic doughnut machines, and whole- 
sale bakeries and restaurants at a 
number of points throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Caldwell has been associated 
with the grain business for 25 years. 
Prior to joining the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. he was a grain buyer 
for the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. 
at Omaha, and the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corp. 

Mr. Caldwell was born in Hebron, 
Neb. He attended the University of 
Nebraska and served as an infantry 
lieutenant in World War I. 
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REPLACEMENT FLOUR BUYING 
INCREASES AGGREGATE SALES 


Spurred by Increased Subsidy and Dwindling Reserve 
Bookings, Buyers Enter New Commitments — Both 
Springs and Winters Share—Price Shading Reported 


A fairly liberal volume of replace- 
ment flour buying developed at most 
markets last week. The individual 
orders were not large, as a rule, but 
the combined aggregate served to 
boost total business substantially. 
Two large lots to eastern bakers 

were reported and there 
were numerous 2,000- to 
10,000-bag orders. The 
business was about 
equally divided between 
spring and winter wheat 
types and helped _ to 
build up millers’ back- 
logs of unfilled business, which have 
been reduced rapidly in recent weeks. 
No doubt the increased December 
subsidy accounted for part of the in- 
creased buying interest, although it 
has been evident for some time that 
certain buyers could not delay re- 
placement purchases much longer. 


Southwestern Sales Increase 

Sales of flour by mills in the South- 
west jumped to 111% of capacity last 
week, compared with 62% the pre- 
vious week and 80% a year ago. Two 
large lots to bakers, plus the army 
and WFA buying, caused most of 
the volume, although smaller bakers 
also began to buy when rumors of 
the wheat ceiling increase began to 
reach the trade. Most millers par- 
ticipated in at least some of the 
large volume of business that made 
the. rounds last week, and running 
time is fairly well assured for the 
next month or more. However, with 
most buyers on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis, it is obvious that flour prices 
may be difficult to maintain, unless 
government bookings are _ large 
enough to fill the gaps in mill opera- 
tions. Clears are firm, with the gov- 


ernment business again having its 
effect. Running time continues good. 
The WFA is pressing for production 
of its recent purchases. 


More Activity in Springs 

Considerable activity developed in 
spring wheat flour markets last week, 
with sales increasing to 128% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 96% a week 
earlier and 218% a year ago. The 
business was about equally divided 
between large and medium sized bak- 
ers, with two 50,000-bag lots and sev- 
eral 5,000- to 10,000-bag orders 
among the sales. It was reported 
that some mills, becoming anxious to 
add to their unfilled business, named 
unusually low prices to large eastern 
bakers. Other mills followed suit 
and the result was that buyers again 
were able to contract at well below 
ceiling prices. Exporting mills report 
a little business with Latin American 
buyers under the subsidy arrange- 
ment. Shipping directions from all 
classes of buyers are said to have 
slackened quite generally. 

Improvement at Buffalo 

Replacement purchases in the Buf- 
falo area attained sufficient volume 
to account for some improvement in 
total business last week, but buying 
was not at all general. Most mill- 
ers feel there is a latent demand, 
which will develop as_ uncertainty 
over the future wanes. Scattered 
buying by bakers raised the sales 
volume in New York to fairly satis- 
factory volume. The feeling is that 
the rather steady business during 
November will continue into Decem- 


ber. Mills are holding prices firm, 
even to large scale buyers. While 


spring wheat types predominate the 





Semolina Buyers Back Away From 


Ceiling Prices; Directions Good 


With durum millers forced to ask 
ceiling prices for semolina because 
of the scarcity and high price of 
choice milling durum, sales of semo- 
lina remain of limited volume. Buy- 
ers are not reconciled to these prices 
and, although they are getting down 
to the bottom of their reserve book- 
ings, they are holding off until the 
last minute before placing fresh or- 
ders. There is more inquiry right 
along and a little buying is coming 
in, but the volume is far from large. 
The holiday periods are usually pre- 
ceded by light trading, but millers 
feel that free buying should develop 
before the close of the year. 

Macaroni manufacturers are oper- 
ating at greatly reduced schedules 
because of labor shortages, but are 
ordering out their previous bookings 
of semolina at a rapid rate; in fact 
some Minneapolis mills have direc- 
tions on hand for as far ahead as 
next March. 

Buffalo mills reported more numer- 
ous inquiries for semolina last week, 
but the ceiling asking prices did not 
appeal to buyers and few sales re- 
sulted. Directions on old orders con- 
tinue active and backlogs of unfilled 
business are getting low. Scattered 
sales of semolina are reported at New 


July 1-Dec 
ei > ge SR Ae} eee ae 


York. Macaroni makers have been 
afforded an opportunity to catch up 
with old orders as a result of some 
slackening in demand for macaroni 


products. Firm asking prices at Phil- 
adelphia limit semolina buying in- 
terest. 


In the Chicago area, sales are wide- 
ly scattered and small in size, but 
shipping directions continue heavy. 
Fair sales and directions are reported 
in St. Louis. 

Durum wheat 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 2, 
as follows: 


prices, delivered at 
were 








Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Amber $1.63@1.68 % $1.58 % 
S MRO bic cc sae 1.61@1.677 1.58% 
3 Amber .. .ee- 1.59@1.6€ 
f MANDOP 22 cisiss 1.55@1.6 
S MMOS cases - 152@1.¢ e08 
et 1.58@ 1.6 1.555 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 


as 100% 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Nov. 26-Dec. 2 -- *223,430 118 
Previous week ........ 208,797 99 
| a eee eer 207,694 106 


Crop vear 
production 
4,182,302 


3,954,033 


*Eight companies. 


sales, there are moderate replace- 
ment purchases of Kansas types, fol- 
lowing termination of 120-day con- 
tracts. 

New sales at Boston failed to meet 
expectations. Some small buyers con- 
tracted for immediate requirements, 
but most carlot buyers are still wait- 
ing for lower levels, which they ex- 
pect with the end of the war in 
Europe. Meanwhile, they are pro- 
tected by forward bookings. The new 
subsidy rate did not result in sales of 
consequence, as it was immediately 
offset by a rise in the market. One 
or two handlers at Philadelphia re- 
ported improved sales during the 
week, but trade generally continued 
quiet, with jobbers and bakers show- 
ing little interest. 

Cleveland Business Good 

While a_ slight improvement in 
flour sales occurred at Chicago, sales 
were not numerous and were chiefly 
in small to medium sized lots. Direc- 
tions remain good. In the Cleveland 
area, flour business has been very 
good the past week, with family sales 
especially brisk. Bakers and _ job- 
bers also contracted considerable 
flour, the general policy being to pro- 
tect needs for the next 120 days. 
The sugar and shortening situation 
is still a restricting factor in bak- 
ery goods production. Some flour 
buying developed at St. Louis, with 
a few 2,500-sack lots placed on the 
books and some scattered carlot or- 
ders for prompt to 120 days’ ship- 
ment. 

Southeastern Sales Numerous 

Fairly numerous new:sales, rang- 
ing from one to five carlots, were re- 
ported in Nashville territory during 
the week. Specifications as a rule 
called for immediate or near-by ship- 
ment. Many buyers, however, still 
have liberal stocks on hand or com- 
ing to them and prefer to work these 
down before placing new orders, due 
to approaching inventory time. Cold- 
er weather, which developed . last 
week, is expected to increase the con- 
sumption of flour in the Southeast. 
Sales of bakery products are good. 

Fairly Active Pacific Trade 

Pacific Northwest flour trade was 
moderately active last week, although 
the government purchase of 15,000,- 
000 lbs of bakers enriched accounted 
for the bulk of the business. The 
business came at an opportune time, 
when mills were looking for more 
business for the balance of the year. 
Domestic business continues to lag. 
It was reported that a small amount 
of flour was booked by Pacific North- 
west mills for South and Central 
American countries on the 30c ex- 
port subsidy. Shortage of boat space 
remains a problem for north coast 
mills, however, and the foreign busi- 


ness may be thrown to California 
or Gulf ports. 
Production 


production in the United 
States increased 138,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,494,689 
sacks, against 3,356,383 the previous 
week, and 3,546,512 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the 
output was 2,943,706 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,530,550. 
Increases of 57,000, 89,000 and 36,000 
sacks, respectively, are shown in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and cen- 
tral and southeastern states. Buffalo 
shows a decrease of 17,000 sacks and 
the Pacific Northwest output is down 
27,000 sacks. 


Flour 
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WEATHER IMPROVES 
INGREDIENT DEMAND 


Wintry Conditions Stir Consumers jy 
Action and Tighten Offerings— 
Firmness in Corn Contributes 





Feed ingredient markets have de- 
veloped a firmer undertone since tie 
crisp winter weather overspread the 
Middle West a few days ago. Proc- 
essors and handlers do not necessari- 
ly attribute the better tone to the 
weather change 
but admit that 
consumers who 
have been putting 
off covering their 
winter requi 
ments _ probably 
have been stirred “to action by the 
appearance of snow and sharply low- 
er temperatures. At any rate, they 
are experiencing an improved ccon- 
sumer inquiry and firmer holding of 
offerings, which only recently were 
verging on the point of surplus, 
Strength in corn has also contributed 
to the better tone in feeds and the 
talk of increased wheat ceilings has 
undoubtedly been a factor. The War 
Food Administration index of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices for the country 
as a whole remains firm at 1662, 
against 164.8 for the corresponding 
week a year ago. 





The tight position at Kansas 
City continues, as a_ result yf 
light offerings. Demand for bran is 
not so urgent, but nevertheless is 


broad enough to readily absorb of- 
ferings, while shorts are wanted in 
volume well in excess of supplies. 
Chicago reports a more active de- 
mand from most classes of trade, 
with the market undertone slightly 
firmer. Ceiling prices prevail. Buf- 
falo offerings are larger, but demand 
has expanded commensurately and 
prices are steady. 

Colder weather has stimulated in- 
quiry for prompt shipment millfeed 
in the Minneapolis territory and 
every carload offered is promptly 
absorbed. Offerings have decreased, 
as mills booked their near-by out- 
put in the last two weeks. There is 
no let-up in interest for deferred 
offerings up to March, but beyond 
that, buyers show no interest. Mills 
and jobbers see little likelihood of 
prices breaking below the ceiling 
level before the advent of spring. 
Mixers remain on the sidelines as 
far as taking on prompt shipment 
feeds is concerned, but are interested 
in taking on the forward positions 
as offered. Jobbers and retailers pro- 
vide ready outlets for near-by stuff. 

Bran is offered more freely in the 
southeastern states, but shorts con- 
tinue quite scarce. The general 
feedstuffs supply situation in the At- 
lanta territory is gradually becom- 
ing easier, while demand is not as 
urgent as at this time a year ago. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest, in- 
creased 2,500 tons last week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 55,408 tons, compared 
with 52,903 the previous week and 
56,607 a year ago, according to figures 
compiled by The Northwestern Mill- 
er. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,209,116 tons, against 1,222,- 
126 in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EMPLOYS ASSISTANT MILLER 
Hastings, Minn..— Walter Arnold 

has been employed by the King Midas 

Flour Mills as assistant miller. For 

the past several years he has been 

employed by the V-O Milling Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Wheat Prices Display 


Firmer Trend 


Ceiling Announcement and Tight Delivery 
Situation Are Strengthening Factors 


\ firmer trend developed in wheat 
prices the past week, influenced by 
the government decision to raise ceil- 
ines 4c in one jump instead of step- 
ping them up le at a time, better 
flour sales, absence of intentions to 
deliver significant quantities on De- 
cember contracts, 
a_ British  state- 
ment that the war 
in Europe might 
continue into next 
summer and_ up- 
ward revision of 
n the Commodity Credit Corp. 







Prices 
a Little 
Up 






1 
1¢ I 


selling price. Counterbalancing these 


strengthening factors were _ indica- 
tions that Canada does not intend 
to relinquish its competitive position 
in world markets, as evidenced by a 
reduction in its export price of wheat 
to $1.44 bu for No. 1 northern. Un- 
der these circumstances, it appears 
that United States exporters will ex- 
perience difficulties in the export field 
unless subsidies are increased. Also 
on the selling side were the excellent 
prospects for the new winter wheat 
crop, which received beneficial mois- 
ture just ahead of the recent sharp 
drop in temperatures. 

The effective date for the 4c rise 
in wheat ceilings had not been an- 
nounced up to the close of the week, 
but millers and grain men were re- 
lieved that the adjustment was to 
be made all at once, since it was felt 
that an escalator method would dis- 
rupt normal marketings by encourag- 
ing producers to hold for the full rise. 
Strong protein types, which have 
been wedged tightly against the ceil- 
ings for some time, are expected to 
reflect the advanced maximums when 
they become effective, but it is doubt- 
ful that types now below the tops 
will be materially influenced. 

The absence of deliveries on De- 
cember contracts gives evidence of 
a well balanced cash grain situation. 
Despite the existence of a full ship- 
ping difference between Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and Chicago, grain men 
do not look for any important shift- 
wheat for delivery purposes. 
loans on 1944 wheat through 
Nov. 25 totaled 158,930,760 bus, as 
compared with 120,061,895 bus up to 
that date a year ago. 

Viinneapolis wheat futures ended 
3c higher for the week, with Decem- 

closing Dec. 4 at $1.59. Chicago 
December gained 2c, ending at $1.67, 
\ e Kansas City December was up 
at $1.565%4. Rye futures were 
itively stronger than wheat, Min- 
ipolis December gaining 3%6c, to 
se at $1.10%, while Chicago De- 

I 2%ec to finish at 


ing of 


& B® 


ber advanced 
Traders in rye futures have 
n greatly interested in whether 
ern holders of large rye stocks 
ild liquidate, there having been 
{ements both pro and con. 
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Choice Springs Active 
\lilling demand for choice wheat at 
nneapolis continues active and the 
mpetition for these types still 
kes it possible for the lower grades 
be tied with them in combination 
es, but not to the extent evident 
recent weeks. Feeding demand 

the lower grades has slackened 
1 the supplies have been more 
in millers could possibly work into 
‘heir purchases. As a result, values 
are easier on the off grade types. 
Wheat with 12.50% protein is quoted 
about le over the ordinary range, 





while 12.50% or higher brings full 
ceilings. Minneapolis receipts last 
week were around 1,000 cars and 


Duluth unloaded about the same vol- 
ume. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on Dec. 2: 


Protein No. 1 DNS. No. 2 DNS 

Ord. -$1.60@1.61 $1.58@1.60% 
2 err 1.614 1.62 1.5971.61% 
13.50% or higher ...... Ceiling price scale 


Kansas City Receipts Liberal 

Wheat receipts of 301 cars in Kan- 
sas City Dec. 4 were somewhat sur- 
prising to those who believe farmers 
will sell little before Jan. 1 because 
of income taxes. High proteins still 
are extremely tight, with everything 
over 12% at the ceiling. Sales of 
high proteins continue to be made 
with lower proteins to average a bet- 
ter price, but ordinary protein wheat 
is so plentiful and so overbalances 


the mills on the low protein side 
that it is hard merchandise to move. 
Mill mix costs of 12% and 12.50% 


proteins have advanced at least 1c 
in the last week because of the con- 
tinuing tightening of the higher 
grades. Expectation of a 4c increase 
in wheat ceilings adds to the desire 
of the few high protein holders to 
keep their stock. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 


the December future, according to 
protein, as of Dec. 2: 
HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

11.90 & less 2 a5 1 a4 0 a 1 
12.00-12.40 64a 6% 54@ 5% iWM@ 4 
13.00-13.909 8\4%@ 8 1%@ 7 6%@ 6 
14.00-14.40 94%@ 9% 8\%@ 8 1%@ 7 
15.00-15.40 114%4@11% 104410 914,4a 9 
16.00-16.40 134%@138% 124412 114411 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No 
All proteins 8 a 7% 24%@ 7 2 a $1 


Enid Values Little Changed 
The price situation at Enid, Okla., 
remains about the same as a week 
ago, with ordinary protein No. 1 hard 
quoted Dec. 4 at $1.69, 12% protein 
$1.72, 13% protein $1.75 and 14% 
protein $1.77 bu, delivered Galves- 
ton. Fort Worth values are steady 
to a trifle easier, with ordinary No. 
1 hard quoted at $1.69@1.70 and 
13% protein $1.70@1.71 bu, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand at 
Fort Worth is reported quiet, but 

offerings are light and scattered. 


Pacific Wheat Quiet 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets remain rather inactive. Mills 
are looking for high protein wheat, 
but there is little of this type offered. 
Full ceiling prices prevail for nearly 
all classes of wheat showing medium 
or higher protein. Soft wheat is not 
so much in demand from mills, as 
they are well covered on this class. 
Feed manufacturers continue in the 
market for lower grades, due to the 
inability of the CCC to keep up on 
its orders, because of the acute car 
shortage. On the Portland exchange, 
bid prices for soft white and red 
winter are $1.52% and for western 
red $1.53 bu, basis No. 1 in bulk, 15 
days’ shipment, coast delivery. 
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CO-OP BUILDING ELEVATOR 
A large grain elevator costing 








$300,000 will be built near the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Municipal Airport by 
the Farm Bureau Co-operative Asso- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous Dec, 4, Dec, 5, 
Dec. 2, 1944 week } 1942 
Northwest ‘ ; Pa -»+ *838,819 781,192 695,643 
Southwest - 3,290,063 1,122,048 1 1,186,907 
Buffalo ‘ ‘ Tere ee 504,418 921,429 367,012 
Central and . Southeast *603,929 67,970 $42,954 
North Pacific Coast 336,472 63,744 251,190 
Totals 3,494,689 6,38 E 946,512 2,943,706 2,530,550 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
—————_——Percentage of activity— —- oa - July 1 to-————7. 
Dec. 2, Previous Dec. 4, Dec. 5, Dec, 6 Dec, 2, Dec. 4, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest 86 SO 78 66 51 16,927,167 16,086,418 
Southwest . 87 81 93 85 74 25,897,042 
Buffalo . ness : 87 90 S6 63 4 10,848,506 q 
Central and Ss. E 76 72 77 64 ab 12,245,471 12,349,490 
No. Pacific Coast 8&2 88 87 76 58 7,877,102 7,030,295 
SUH 6s oes 85 82 86 72 6 73,795,288 73,039,014 


























SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Nov. 26-Dec. 2 814,380 741,545 91 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week . 814,380 734,022 90 capacity output tivity 
Year ago $14,380 788,131 97 Nov 26-Dec 2 660,498 516,596 78 
Two vears awo.. 814.380 697,505 R( Previous week 660,498 511,497 77 
Five-year average 7 , ; 77 Year iZzo ‘ .. 693,541 $67,190 67 
Ten-year average , ° 69 Two year ago 693,546 144,010 64 
Five-year average ea 56 
Kansas City Ten-year average ee rTarere 51 
Nov. 26-Dec, 2 352,800 286,113 1 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 2,800 2 64 estimated 
Year ago : » $00 87 - 
Two vears aro 152.800 86 Minneapolis 
Five-year average 75 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year average : 68 capacity output tivity 
~~ Nov. 26-De - 318,120 322,223 101 
Wichita Previous week 318,120 269,695 85 
Nov. 26-De 111,1 91,824 8 Year Azo 319 1 102 
Previou V e¢ 111.1 70.731 Two years ago... 353,388 251,633 71 
Year i 111,1 1 719 9 Five-year average ; ‘ TT 70 
Two vear wo 111,1 91,295 82 Ten-year average - Ktnte cece 59 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Nov. 26-Dec ) 109.956 91.569 83 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 90,994 g! Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year ago 109.95¢ 94.24 RK ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two year iZo 109,956 92,218 84 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
a : . = capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST No 265-1) ) 792.240 603.929 76 
Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast Previous weel 792,2 167,970 72 
Seattle and Tacoma District 2oar ago . 774,38 197,998 77 
: *Two year igo 691,547 442,954 64 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Five-year average . Keae.s ae 66 
capacity output tivity aw P P Ps } 
Nov. 26-Dec. 2 269,100 198.295 a Ten-year average DOTS C8 S45 Heke 64 
Previous week 69.100 228.105 g5 Current week preliminary 
Year ago 269,100 214,869 80 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two vyvears ago. 221,088 155,007 83 fewer mills reported 
Five-year average Pea ee bs ‘. 
Ten-year average ........-. 64 BUFFALO 
_ . Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
> , ’ 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Novy 26-Dec 4 143,200 138,077 96 N 26 - Le 2 77,416 504,418 87 
Previous week 1 200 135 95 Previous weel 7,41¢ 521,429 90 
Year ago .. 14 200 143,659 10 Year io 577.416 501,926 86 
Two vears avo 14 172 96,18 67 Two vear ago 177.416 367,012 63 
Five-year average . 78 Five-vear iveraxe ‘ ‘ é 73 
Ten-year average 4 : 72 Ten-year average 73 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all 


mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller 


North and 
mills of 
by more 


South Dakota, and Montana, 
Buffalo, N. Y (computed 
than three fourths of the 









flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
Southwest c Northwest Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Nov. 26-Dee. 29,059 646,291 16,698 347,880 9,651 214,945 55.408 1,209,116 
Previous week .. 27,171 
Two weeks ago : 5 
1943 690,551 325,784 " 205,791 56,607 
1942 600,647 100,615 7,02 174,022 {8,851 
1941 560,639 85,341 7,135 167,998 $3,110 
1940 ‘ 525,698 268,083 7,424 168,579 39,603 925,360 
Five-y1 average 604,765 305,542 8,167 186,267 48,716 1,096,574 








D. Lincoln, general 
announces. Construction 
will begin immediately on_ the 
project. Storage capacity will be 
780,000 bus, making it one of the 
largest elevators in this area. It will 
include facilities for storing all kinds 
of grains, including soybeans. The 
elevator is expected to be in opera- 
tion by harvest time next year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW WINTHROP EXECUTIVE 


New York, N. Y.—Major Lawrence 
Tiller, formerly of the Chemical War- 


ciation, Murray 


manager, 








fare Service, United States Army, has 
been named executive assistant to 
Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president 
of Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., and 
will make his headquarters at the 
company’s main offices in New York. 
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_ ST. REGIS EXPANSION 
New York, N. Y.—The St. Regis 
Paper Co. announces a_ $3,000,000 
construction and expansion program 
at the Deferiet, N. Y., paper and 
pulp mill, one of six of the company’s 
mills located in northern New York. 
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COLD WEATHER FINDS 
WINTER CROPS READY 


Recent Rain and Snow Soak Top Soil 
and Condition Crops for Winter 
Dormancy 





Wintry weather overspread a large 
portion of the country last week, an 
enormous high pressure area sending 
temperatures to zero or below in the 
northwestern states and to well be- 
low freezing as far south as Arkan- 
sas and Georgia. Fall sown wheat 
and other grains were ready for the 
cold wave, as additional moisture 
recently has been very beneficial in 
conditioning the soil. 

The situation in respect to top soil 
moisture is generally satisfactory in 
most localities east of the Rocky 
Mountains. A continuation of the 
precipitation is necessary to replenish 
subsoil supplies in Tocal areas, prin- 
cipally southern Illinois and other 
parts of the Ohio Valley, where some 
wells and water supplies are low. 

In western parts of the country 
moisture is still needed in many 
areas, especially in the wheat belts 
of Washington and Oregon, while the 
cold weather and snows were unfa- 
vorable for field operations and live- 
stock in many parts of the great 
basin and Rocky Mountain areas. 

Generous falls of moisture that to- 
taled from half an inch to more than 
an inch fell in nearly all parts of 
Kansas last week. The northwestern 
counties, from Smith, Ellis and Ness 
west, received from one to three 
inches of snowfall, with smaller 
amounts in the extreme southwest 
counties. Elsewhere, only flurries of 
snow were reported. Winter wheat 
prospects improved with recent pre- 
cipitation. Many Kansas fields had 
dry top soil before the moisture fell 
and plants were showing the need of 
additional moisture. Heavy leaf rust 
infestation continues to concern farm- 
ers in some sections. 

The recent rain and snow in Ne- 
braska, which was quite general, 
placed most of the winter wheat in 
fine condition. The surface soil was 
somewhat dry, especially in south- 
western Nebraska, and the recent 
moisture will be of great benefit be- 
fore the crop goes into the winter. 
Wheat survives the winter better 
when it has ample moisture, accord- 
ing to the state department of agri- 
culture. 

Due to favorable moisture condi- 
tions and mild fall weather, wheat 
and other fall sown grains in Okla- 
homa have made excessively rank 
growth this season. Even with lib- 
eral cattle and sheep pasturing, the 
heavy top growth is found in most 
of the wheat growing counties of 
the state. Harvesting the past week 
has been hampered by rains. Warn- 
ing has been issued by the state 
board of agriculture that the killing 
frosts this week might cause prussic 
acid in grain sorghums, which would 
poison livestock. Large crops of 
sorghums are being harvested and 
good progress has been made in 
threshing them. 


i 


Wheat Gets Heavy Rain 

Kansas City, Mo.—Heavy rainfall 
throughout the Southwest on Dec. 
3 and 4 further improved the already 
excellent wheat prospects. Wheat 
is going into the heavy winter months 
in as good condition as_ possible, 
with some farmers alarmed that it 
may be too rank. 

The rain stopped sorghum harvest- 
ing in almost all areas and is damag- 
ing some kafir and milo piled on 
the ground. However, much of this 


already had found shelter or had 
been shipped. 

The rain did not extend into the 
drier wheat areas of Colorado and 
other intermountain wheat states, 
but a light snow in those sections 
provided some relief. 
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WHEAT CONTEST DEADLINE 

Evansville, Ind.—The deadline for 
entering the 1945 Ten-Acre Wheat 
contest was moved up to Dec. 15, 
1944, by the Southwestern Indiana 
Improvement Committee. This con- 
test has been sponsored for the past 
four years, in co-operation with Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, under 
the supervision of C. E. Skiver, 
wheat specialist of Purdue University 
at Lafayette, Ind. The contest pro- 
vides for the selection of the best 10 
acres of wheat in each county and 
the choosing of an area and state 
champion. 
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EXPERTS WONDER IF ROSY 
CROP OUTLOOK WILL HOLD 


“Granted that Kansas wheat is in 
excellent condition and that it will 
go into the winter with one of the 
finest Dec. 1 prospects on record, the 
situation is one that is arousing un- 
usual speculation as to the size of 
the crop to be harvested next sum- 
mer,” says C. W. Lane, special rep- 
resentative for the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. 

“Experts are in full accord as to 
the rosy outlook at present, but in 
view of the immediate past, are won- 
dering if what they see and hear is 
too good to be true. For only a year 
ago the picture was just the reverse, 
yet production turned out to be the 
third largest in the history of the 
state. 

“It may be just one of the many 
fickle tendencies of nature having to 
do with the Kansas wheat crop, but 
the fact remains that drouth had the 
1944 crop in a hole 12 months ago, 
while this season, moisture has been 
plentiful and the new crop has made 
a remarkable start. 

“With wheat about ready to enter 
the dormant period, still another un- 
certainty has risen in a strange form 
of leaf rust, which is prevalent over 
a wide area, causing fields to turn 
a yellowish brown. Seriousness of 
the situation is minimized, however, 
some contending that it is merely a 
case of excessive moisture and that 
wheat, well supported with a strong 
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root system, will emerge in the spring 
in good condition. 

“The rank growth which wheat 
has made is providing excellent pas- 
ture for livestock, and herds of both 
cattle and sheep continue to move 
into the western part of the state. 
Official acreage figures, to be released 
in December, probably will show a 
small increase over 1944, as decreases 
in the east have been more than over- 
come by gains in the west,” Mr. Lane 
adds. 
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SUIT HEARD ON BROKERS’ 
SOCIAL SECURITY STATUS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—tTrial of a suit 
brought against the federal govern- 
ment by the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, to recover social 
security taxes collected by the gov- 
ernment from the company on fees 
paid to brokers was heard in District 
Court in Minnesota on Nov. 28. 

Although no decision in the suit 
is expected before Feb. 1, it seemed 
from the testimony that a finding 
in favor of the company is probable. 
The government attorneys placed no 
witnesses on the stand, and indulged 
in little questioning of the company 
witnesses. The latter were W. H. 
Bovey, Jr., president; C. V. Ander- 
son, vice president and general man- 
ager; and two brokers, S. R. Strisik 
of New York and A. G. Bemmels of 
Minneapolis. 

Several court rulings, applying to 
products other than flour, were cited 
in which it had been held that bro- 
kers are not employees of a seller. 
The Treasury Department had issued 
a ruling to the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co. that brokers were employees 
and that social security tax deduc- 
tions should be made on fees paid 
them. As far as is known, no at- 
tempt has been made to collect the 
tax from other milling companies, 
and Cannon Valley officials finally 
brought suit to recover the taxes 
paid. ; 

Joseph M. Jones, an attorney from 
Washington, D. C., attended the trial 
as an observer for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PILLSBURY DISTRIBUTOR 

Nashville, Tenn.—M. E. Derryber- 
ry Co., Nashville wholesale grocery 
firm, will be local distributor of the 
entire line of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
products, according to Fred Borries, 
of the Nashville office of the milling 
company. 











Flour Production Unchanged 


The output of flour during November showed almost no change com- 
pared with the outputs of the previous month and of November a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by The Northwestern Miller. Production dur- 
ing November, 1944, totaled 15,011,038 sacks, representing 73% of the total 
output of the United States. This figure represents a very slight decrease 
from the output of November, 1943, which totaled 15,258,389 sacks, and also 
a decrease from the previous month’s total of 15,125,889 sacks. 

Two years ago the November flour output, based on a 64% figure, was 
12,148,788 sacks and three years ago 11,064,282 sacks. 

Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 


years are shown in the following table: 
FLOUR PRODUCTION 


TOTAL MONTHLY 








Previous November 
Nov., 1944 month 1943 1941 
Northwest ..... Terr euros f *3,518,173 3,677,959 3,435,599 690,171 
Southwest Tree ee oe ee 5,120,078 5,110,187 5 1,040,728 
ee pe ee eee ‘ 2,274,028 2,322,895 1,602,964 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,542,593 2,484,873 8! 1,783,041 
North Pacific COGS savsccn 1,556,166 ,529,975 1,516,404 952,974 947,378 
Totals... éeviesseseesces SOCEE UES 5,125,889 15,258,389 12,148,788 11,064.28 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
Nov., Oct., - November 
1944 1944 1943 1942 1941 
Severe -COMEDERION. 2.6.2 5b ies ores *954,017 919,226 839,778 837,792 642,931 


*Preliminary. 
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OPA INTERPRETATIONS 
REFUSED BY COURTS 


—<>—- 


Action of Two Federal Judges Gives 
Point to Revision of Mixed 
Feed Order 


Washington, D. C.—Two decisions 
handed down in federal courts 
New York state which dismiss o 
cial OPA interpretations to regul.- 
tions as virtually without va 
focus attention on the forthcom 
Feed Industry Advisory Commit 
sessions here with OPA on Dec. . 
to discuss new mixed feed or 
which is designed to replace 
loosely drawn MPR 378. 

Preliminary drafts of this o1 
have been circulated among indus 
committee members and impend 
discussions are expected to prod 
further refinement of the _ present 
draft. Suggestions of the indus 
which obtain OPA approval will be 
corporated into the present draft : 
the final order will be processed 
through regular OPA channels. [It 
is likely that the finally approved 
der will not be issued before mid-] 
cember. ; 

Redraft of MPR 378 has resul 
from the vagueness and ambiguity 
that document which has left 
industry subject to interpretations 
attorneys and price officials wh 
are of extremely questionable legal! 
and have provoked disputes betw 
OPA enforcement officials and 
dustry. 

In New York southern district f 
eral court, in an action involving 
presentation of official OPA inter; 
tations, the court ruled that notwi 
standing an interpretation favora 
to defendant, it could not be consid- 
ered and the court stated it wo 
rule independently. This ruling 
volved Schwartz vs. Trajer Rea 
Corp., 56 Federal Supplement 9 
Jan. 1, 1944, Caffey, Judge. 

In another parallel ruling conc« 
ing Lubin vs. Streg, 56 Federal Si 
plement, Jan. 8, 1944, Campb 
Judge, the court declined to c¢ 
sider official OPA interpretations a: 
stated that it would not accept out- 
side intervention of this type. 
this instance it was not stated wh« 
er the interpretations involved w 
favorable or unfavorable to defé 
ant in OPA action. 

Trade attorneys and business 1 
associated with the government y 
that this is sound law and that 
decisions emphasize contentions w! 
have been made repeatedly to int 
try that it could not afford to g 
ble with the uncertainty invol\ed 
in the present ambiguous and loos: |) 
drawn mixed feed order. 

Recent industry reactions re\ 
that these warnings are now being 
accepted as significant and it is 
pected in all quarters that the 1 
order, while spelled out in det 
is more desirable than present c 
ditions which in many instances le 
the industry open to capricious d 
overzealous enforcement practices »! 
field agents. 


oe el 
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IMPORT LICENSE REQUIRE! 

Importers of wheat flour into | 
livia must obtain licenses from 
Ministry of Economy prior to imp: 
tation by terms of a supreme de¢ 
of Oct. 7, 1944, according to a rece: 
announcement of the Department 0! 
Commerce. The decree also provid's 
for control over the distribution and 


prices of both imported and domes! ic 


wheat flour by the ministry. 
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WEA Grain, Cereal 
Sales in October 
Total $208,224,000 


Washington, D. C.—Sales of gov- 
epnment-owned grain and cereal prod- 
ucts by War Food Administration dur- 
ing Oetober totaled $208,224,000, rep- 
resenting approximately 17% of all 
food sold into civilian markets by 
\WFA during the month, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 

The bulk of the grain and cereal 
sales was of dry wrinkled peas, pur- 
hased by WFA in price support ac- 

in designed to assure enough peas 

- canning. As 

mers to plant this more or less 

zardous crop WFA promised to 
iy, at support prices, the dry peas 
sulting from incomplete marketing 

s green peas. Experiments with the 

is in various forms proved them 

lesirable for human consumption, 
they are being sold to feed manu- 
eturers for livestock feed. Contain- 

: a high degree of protein, they are 
valuable addition to feed mixes. 

Odd lots of hay, straw and other 
products, left when military posts 

ive been closed, constituted another 
part of the products sold. 

In releasing stocks of government- 
owned foods, WFA is endeavoring to 
oid market disruption both by util- 

g already established trade chan- 
s and by selling good condition 

is at ceiling prices less normal 
le discounts. Most brand-name 
ns are offered whenever possible 
st to the original processor, then 
ompetitive processors. Any quan- 
ties still unsold may then be offered 
to the wholesale trade. Odd lots, how- 
ever, Which would be impractical to 
ship long distances, or lots which will 
be processed before reaching an ulti- 
mate consumer may be offered in the 
trea where they are located. 

Total food sales during October 
iumounted to $1,219,748. In addition 
grain and cereal products, WFA 
sold fruits and vegetable products 

$913,322; dairy and poultry prod- 
$79,338; fats and oils, $760 and 
special commodities, $18,104. 

Rank First 

Cereals, including bread, biscuits, 
flour and other grain products, form 
the most important item of foodstuffs 
provided by Australia under reverse 
end-lease, according to a recent gov- 
ernment report. Under this program 
281,420,160 lbs of cereals and related 

oducts have been furnished by Aus- 

ilia for United States forces sta- 
ned in the Pacific theater. Other 
oducts supplied by Australia in- 

ide meats, potatoes, canned goods, 


f 


ucts, 


Cereals 


esh fruit and vegetables, butter, 
ugar, condensed and_ evaporated 
ilk, fresh milk and eggs. The total 


ount of reverse lend-lease food- 
ffs provided by Australia has 
ched 1,270,043,697 Ibs. 
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ANALYST SEES FIRM WHEAT 
PRICES DURING DECEMBER 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Firm to high- 
prices for wheat are in prospect 
December, according to George 

lontgomery, market analyst of the 

i.ansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
mn. 

“In late November, there were re- 

newed rumors that ceiling prices 
ould be adjusted to the current 
vel of parity,’ Mr. Montgomery 
ys. “Estimates of the probable 
mount of adjustment ranged from 
-c to 4%c bu. It is expected that 





Wheat of above ordinary protein con- 





an inducement for. 
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tent will continue to sell at ceiling 
limits (even if. the ceiling is adjust- 
ed), and that wheat of lower protein 
content will continue firm to higher. 
On Nov. 15, a wheat export subsidy 
program was announced. The rates 
announced for the start of the pro- 
gram were 34c bu for exports from 
Gulf and Atlantic ports, 29c from 
Pacific ports, and 6c by rail. 

“Sometime during the remainder 
of this season, the adjustment of 
wheat prices to a new crop basis 
will occur. Legislation responsible 
for the current program of govern- 
ment purchase (in the open market 
and at parity from producers who 
have loans on May 1) expires on 
June 30, 1945. It is expected that 
the support price for the 1945 crop 
will not be above 90% of parity. 

“Estimates of acreage seeded, con- 
dition of the winter crop, and pros- 
pective carry-over next July 1 indi- 
cate that supplies will press heavily 
against support prices during the 
1945-46 season. Whether the adjust- 
ment toward a support price at 90% 
of parity occurs during the late win- 
ter and spring or shortly before har- 
vest will depend primarily on the 
rate at which wheat is sold and on 
governmental policy in supporting 
prices. 

“The agreement to purchase wheat 
on May 1 applies only to unredeemed 
loan wheat. If wheat not under loan 
should be marketed in substantial 
volume during the winter and early 
spring, prices might decline from 
ceiling limits. If purchases on the 
open market and for livestock feed 
are discontinued before the end of 
the season market prices might de- 
cline to the loan basis,’ Mr. Mont- 
gomery adds. 
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LEO WALSH SUCCEEDS DOWE 


Leo J. Walsh has been appointed 
manager for General Mills’ vitamin 
product sales, Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of the company, announced in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Walsh will take 
over the New York offices of the 
company’s special commodities divi- 
sion, assuming the duties formerly 
assigned to Frank Dowe, Jr., who has 
resigned to become sales manager of 
vitamin products for Distillation 
Products, Inc., owned jointly by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Eastman Kodak 
Co. General Mills’ vitamin products 
include A. R. P. I. Process Vitamin D, 
Wheat Germ Oil and Embo. Mr. 
Walsh will occupy the present offices 
at 80 Broad St., New York City. 
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FEWER ’HOPPERS EXPECTED 
IN NORTH DAKOTA IN 1945 


Fargo, N. D.—The annual grass- 
hopper egg survey, recently conduct- 
ed in North Dakota by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Service and the Division of 
Grasshopper Control, United States 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, reveals that lighter in- 
festations of these insects are expect- 
ed in the state next season. This sur- 
vey is based upon actual counts of 
grasshopper eggs in typical field loca- 
tions, and has been found to be quite 
accurate during the past 10 years. 

“These egg counts have not been 
entirely summarized, but preliminary 
examination of the data indicates 
that we will have the lightest grass- 
hopper infestation over the state next 
season of any recent year,” states F. 
Gray Butcher, Extension Service en- 
tomologist. “‘No areas in the state 
rating as ‘heavily infested’ are evi- 
dent except in a few spots, and prac- 
tically all of the state except the 
southwestern counties has only light 
or noneconomic infestations. Moder- 














ate numbers of eggs found in some 
southwest counties and in areas along 
the Missouri River could become se- 
rious enough to cause crop threats 
if weather conditions favorable to 
grasshoppers should occur. Else- 
where within the state these pests 
are not expected to develop in seri- 
ous numbers.” 

The final summary of this egg sur- 
vey will be completed in the near fu- 
ture, and an infestation map of the 
state prepared for general distribu- 
tion. 

During the 1944 season, approxi- 
mately 100 tons of grasshopper poi- 
son bait was spread in the state by 
farm operators and gardeners for 
crop protection. Generally crop in- 
jury was very light except in a few 
isolated cases. Late flax, alfalfa, and 
late garden produce suffered moder- 
ate to severe injury in certain lo- 
calities. 
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VITALITY MILLS UNDAMAGED 
AS FIRE DESTROYS NEAR-BY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN HOUSE 


Chicago, Ill—A_ spectacular fire 
which destroyed the 1,500,000-bu ele- 
vator of the Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
Nov. 29, left undamaged the large 
feed plant of the Vitality Mills lo- 
cated only about 150 feet away from 
the elevator. 

Walter Jones, manager of Vitality 
Mills, stated that the fire did not in- 
terrupt operations, but that neither 
the mill nor the warehouse was dam- 
aged, and that the plant would be 
in full operation by Dec. 4. 

The fire, which broke out in the 
top floors of the elevator, is expected 
to cause a total loss of grain in the 
elevator, although 500,000 bus in 
near-by silos are believed to be safe 
from damage, and little loss is ex- 
pected in the adjoining steel tanks. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Co. suffered 
$1,250,000 of the total $2,500,000 loss 
from a fire in May, 1939. The com- 
pany’s three Calumet elevators were 
involved in the earlier fire. 
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LOUIS A. MENNEL ESTATE 


Toledo, Ohio.—An estate of $257,- 
846 was left by the late Louis A. 
Mennel, former chairman of the 
board of the Menne! Milling Co., To- 
ledo, according to an inventory filed 
Nov. 6 in probate court. The estate 
consists of $254,346 in stocks and se- 
curities, $2,018 in accounts and debts 
receivable, and $1,540 in personal 
property. Mrs. Ethel M. Mennel will 
inherit half the estate, with the re- 
mainder divided among the four chil- 
dren, according to the will. 
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JUTE BAG IMPORT PERMITS 


Washington, D. C. Applications 
for permits to purchase and import 
jute bagging from India for cotton 
bale covering under General Imports 
Order M-63 are now being considered, 
the War Production Board has 
announced. Applications should be 
made on Form WPB-1041 and filed 
with the Cordage Branch, Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Bureau, WPB, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





POWERFUL AROMA 

Army bakers have taken their 
first prisoner. A Japanese cap- 
tured at Toem, Dutch New Guin- 
ea, said the aroma from the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster bak- 
ery was so overpewering that he 
had to give himself up. 
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Winter Grain Fleet 
at Buffalo May Be 
Largest Since 1931 


Buffalo, N. Y.—With the end of 
the navigation season about two 
weeks away, Buffalo apparently is 


going to have a winter grain fleet 
of 75 to 80 freighters, the greatest 
number to tie up here since 1931, 
when 84 were berthed with more 
than 25,300,000 bus. 

The fleet could be larger if ves- 
sel operators would elect to load car- 
goes for the Commodity Credit Corp., 
which is seeking ships to lay up here 
with grain. However, some opera- 
tors are reluctant to winter in Buf- 
falo because of the ice conditions in 
the spring. 

At present the fleet consists of 32 
ships, but a dozen more are reported 
en route. Loadings at Fort William 
and Duluth are heavy and by the 
end of the week most of the freight- 
ers will be headed down the lakes 
on their final trips. 

Few cargoes of grain for imme- 
diate unloading from ships are ex- 
pected between now and the close 
of navigation. Elevator space in 
Buffalo is tight, due to the shortage 
of vessel space on the seaboard for 
export grain. Most of what is being 


shipped to the seaboard by rail is 
being bagged for the armed forces 


and this slow process is also retard- 
ing movements. 

The grain movement is 50,000,000 
bus ahead of last season and may 
reach the highest total shipment here 
since 1928, the last year in which a 


movement in excess of 200,000,000 
bus was recorded. 
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WFA OFFERS DRIED EGGS 
TO FEED MANUFACTURERS - 

New York, N. Y.—The War Food 
Administration is offering for sale to 
feed manufacturers approximately 
225,000 Ibs of spray dried whole eggs, 
in storage in various warehouses in 
New York City. The eggs are in bar- 
rels of 200 lbs each and are said to 
be unfit for human consumption. 

These are part of the eggs pur- 
chased by the WFA from Samuel 
Dunkel & Co., Inc., and held pend- 
ing criminal and civil actions arising 
out of contracts between the Unit- 
ed States and the Dunkel company. 

Offers to purchase must be received 
by the contract development section, 
procurement and price_ support 
branch, Office of Distribution, WFA, 
Washington 25, D. C., not later than 
4 p.m. (e.w.t.) Dec. 9. The egg pow- 
der will be delivered to the  pur- 
chaser’s warehouse for reprocessing 
into animal or poultry feed under su- 
pervision of the WFA. 
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ODT, ICC ORDER SUSPENDS 
HEAVY PENALTY DEMURRAGE 


Washington, D. C. Service order 
No. 242, which became effective Oct. 
19 and provided heavy penalty de- 
murrage charges for the holding of 
boxcars, was suspended at 7 a.m. Nov. 
30, upon action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

The intent of the order was to call 
attention to the extreme need for 
boxears. ODT officials said that the 
boxcar situation is less critical now. 

The charges were: $2.20 per day for 
the first two days after the expiration 
of the free time allowed by tariffs, 
$5.50 for the third day, $11 for the 
fourth day, and $16.50 per day for 
each succeeding day the car is held. 
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A\n exact flour, milled to a quality 







pattern from the only kind of wheat 
that will do the job right, Made- 
Rite is focused directly on your bak- 
ing job. 


It goes as far as any flour can in plac- 
ing a flat guarantee on your bread 





quality. 

































KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour MiHs of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Mills at Topeka, Kansas 














ISMERTA does not go only into 


your mixer and eventually into 
your fine, tasty bread. 


It goes quickly into your books 
to broaden your profits with bake 
shop efficiency. 


It also broadens your market with 
the same certainty, becoming a 
factor in every avenue of your 
business. 













ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Misunderstanding 
RTHUR F. WALLACE, of Milton, 
Mass., who has been described 
as a “tall dignified industrialist,” will 
vouch for this one. On his last trip 
to Valatie, N. Y., where his mill is 
located, Wallace decided to prepare 
a chicken salad for his dinner. 

As he entered the local chain store 
to do some shopping, he noticed a 
large sign hanging on the door: “Boy 
Wanted.” 

A clerk, who also happened to be 
the manager, approached, and Mr. 
Wallace asked, ‘How much is the 
celery?” 

“Eighteen dollars a week to start,” 
the manager replied quickly. 

=e 

If you’re at all sensitive about high 
food costs and rationing, grit your 
teeth and read the following: Lucul- 
lus served dinners estimated to have 
cost $1,000 per plate; in four months 
Caesar spent over $20,000,000 for 
food; and Seneca spent the tidy sum 
of $500,000 on one supper! 


Time's Postwar Farms 


HE March of Time has just pro- 

duced a film on “Postwar Farms,” 
which will be shown in more than 
10,000 theaters. The picture portrays 
the trend toward assembly-line meth- 
ods in American agriculture, and 
warns city people against retreating 
to the farms when the war boom is 
over. 

The film carries a personal message 
from Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
A. Wickard, who points out that the 
1,500,000 farm boys now in the armed 
services will be sufficient to replace 
the aged persons, women and children 
who will leave the farms when the 
war is over. 

=r 


Rechless Pieman 


OTHING is more disturbing to 

the serious-minded fireman than 
to catch a blueberry pie in the geo- 
graphical center of his face. 

Half a dozen members of Hook & 
Ladder No. 11, under command of 
Capt. Grant Chaney, were on their 
way back to their Chicago station re- 
cently, after answering a false alarm. 

At Indiana Ave. and 39th St. the 
truck met the pie wagon of John Car- 
ras head on. 

The impact unleashed pies from the 
pie-wagon—blueberry pies, custard 
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BY MARTIN NEWELL 


“And now, Doc, I just keep right on saying: ‘Sorry, we 


999 


haven't any’. 








pies, chocolate pies. One caught 
Alonzo Jones, driver of the fire truck, 
in the cheek; another smacked fire- 
man Edward Clark just below the 
nostrils, and fireman Percy Radcliff 
stopped still another at about the 
scalpline. 

Carras was locked up, charged with 
reckless driving—Chicago Tribune. 


Direct Hit 


The purchasing agent of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, was riding on 
a streetcar one day when it was hit 
by a bakery truck. Noting the sign 
on the truck, he hit upon a solution 
to the problem of towels for the jail. 
Flour sacks, he decided, might be the 
answer to the search which had 
taken him unsuccessfully to towel 


wholesalers. He was right. The price 
was low, and the flour sacks were 
plentiful, so he got enough sacks for 
1,600 towels. Each sack made two 
towels at a cost of '%c each. 
== = 
Volunteer farm help from the big 
cities couldn’t tell if a tomato was 
ripe enough for picking. Purdue 
University got busy, developed a to- 
mato-red nail polish. Pickers now 
use their polished nails as a color 
guide, and quality of pick has in- 
creased.—Printer’s Ink. 


Emerton Said I: 


A friend is a person with whom I 
may be sincere. Before him, I may 
think aloud. 
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Most Potent Factor 


eter provides the power tha 
sparks the human dynamo. Witl 
out it, man’s whole complex mecha: 
ism, from the beating of his hear 
to the functioning of his brain, would 
utterly fail. Ethnologists explai 
many of the characteristics that dis 
tinguish one racial group from ai 
other by the dietary differences o 
deficiencies to which these variou 
divisions of mankind have been co; 
tinuously subjected. Much of history 
including many of its greatest su 
cesses and most colossal failure 
can be traced directly or indirect! 
to man’s basic necessity . FOO] 
There is little wonder, then, that lit 
erature, throughout the ages, is ric 
in fables and facts concerning thi 
most potent factor in the lives and 
destinies of us all.—Food Industries 


== = 

Since time immemorial, tree barks 
of many kinds have helped to fill in 
the sparse bills of fare of hungry 
humans. American Indians often ate 
the more tender barks and it is 
known that the Iroquois had a down 
right preference for elm bark and 
basswood. 


Bread Wrapping in Pompeii 

ET no one suppose that some mod 

4 ern woman invented the pra 
tice of wrapping bread in cloth t 
retain its moisture. It is recorde: 
that while General Grant was o1 
his around-the-world tour (1877-79) 
a special excavation was made by th 
Italian government at Pompeii in his 
honor. One of the objects unearthed 
was a loaf of bread, wrapped neat], 
and perfectly distinguishable. 


Undeniable 
A slice of bread with jelly spread 
Can cause a clean young face 
To turn quite suddenly into 
A terrible disgrace. 


Young fingers, just as easily, 
Become a sticky mess 

And, naturally, one wipes them on 
A just-washed suit or dress. 


But half the fun of eating it 
(All mothers know it’s true) 
Is hands and clothes and faces 

marked 
With bread-and-jelly goo. 


GATES HEBBARD. 
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THE CYCLE OF FARM RELIEF 


ISTORY has a way of making sport of us poor 
I I mortals. A mere decade and a half ago we 
were interring McNary-Haugenism—nay, farm re- 
lief itself—as definitely and forever dead. Now 
we have adjusted ourselves to a system and phil- 
osophy of farm relief far more enduring and 
pervasive than any of the timid proposals of the 
otherwise roaring twenties. We have gone so far, 
fact, that voices still more or less timid speak 
‘rningly of those earlier farm relief formulas 
call, indeed, upon the shades of McNary-Haugen- 
ism to arise corporeal. 

One of the voices is that of Representative Clif- 
ford R. Hope of Kansas. He said to the Grocery 
\tanufacturers of America, Inc., recently: “I think 
ve should give careful study and consideration to 
the MeNary-Haugen idea. It has two virtues. One 
ic that it finances itself and the other that it will 
not involve any regimentation of individual farm- 


in 
ye 


Congressman Hope says he finds on his side 
outstanding agricultural economists ‘who 
the position that the most effective way to 
operate under a two-price system is to let prices 
take their regular course and make payments out 
of the treasury covering the difference between 
the support price and the market price for that 
part of the commodity which is domestically con- 
sumed.” This, too, is McNary-Haugenism—the 
form in which it remained after it was denuded 
of its equalization fee. 

Do you remember the desperate alarums and 
agitations of the McNary-Haugen days?  Presi- 
dent Coolidge undoubtedly voiced the general 
opinion when he said of the bill that it was a “leg- 
islative monstrosity”; that is was “unconstitution- 
al, unworkable, price-fixing, sectionally discrim- 
inating, imposing additional burdens upon the gen- 
erality of farmers while of doubtful helpfulness 
to the minority it aimed to benefit, encouraging 
overproduction, raising prices of farm products at 
home while the same American products would 
be sold cheaply abroad, costly to the government, 
bureaucratic and altogether unsound and unde- 
sirable.’ He was even less complimentary of the 
bill to which he affixed his second veto. It was, 
he said, “bureaucratic tyranny—bureaucracy gone 
mad.” He thought it would bring on “a regime of 
futile, delusive experiments with price-fixing” and 
“a nation-wide system of regulatory policing, intol- 
erable espionage and tax collection on a vast scale.”’ 
rhe measure would impose “‘a sales tax on the en- 
tire community,” and in no sense would it be “a 
mere contribution to be made by the producers 
themselves.” It would turn loose upon society ‘‘arbi- 
trary powers almost incredible,” capable of throw- 
ing “the entire machinery of government into an 
ittempt to raise or lower domestic prices at will 

disrupt the settled channels of trade and com- 
merce... alter at will the cost of living, influence 
wage levels in all lines of industry, and affect con- 
dilions of business in every part of the country.” 

[t is historical irony that all and more of the 
things feared by the ultra-conservative Coolidge 
should have come to pass under the later and more 
powerful farm relief measures that did not cure 
bul merely aggravated and finally left to us, un- 
diminished, the problem with which we began. 


some 
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WILL WE PAY—AND PAY? 

‘ REAT expectations have been built up around 

‘ the export trade as a way out from the new 
surplus period in American agriculture. It has 
seemed plausible that the world would cry for food 
irom American farms for a considerable time af- 
ter the end of the war. But this rosy anticipation 
has had a tendency to grow dimmer under exam- 
ination and the turn of events. The talk of ex- 
panded industrial uses of farm products has been 
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brave, but this too is being modified. As a result 
the farm problem settles back into the domestic 
status of supply and demand where it mainly has 
belonged since the beginning. 

Back in McNary-Haugen bill days governmen- 
tal devices for the assistance of agriculture were 
thought of as implements of relief. They were 
designed to avert agricultural disaster. A great 
change has taken place in the concept of our ag- 
ricultural economics. Legislation and administra- 
tion no longer are concerned with relief but with 
artificial maintenance of agriculture on a perma- 
nently higher economic level. This involves price 
support at public cost. Uncontrolled markets for 
farm products no longer are conceived to be polit- 
ically possible. 

Hand in hand with the price support principle 
is the reborn philosophy of abundance, justifiable 
in itself on all high moral and economic grounds 
but likely only to magnify the problem of support. 
The war has put a new meaning upon surpluses 
of food. From an unmitigated nuisance they have 
come to be looked upon as a fine thing to have in 
almost any circumstances. From a world stand- 
point there never was a surplus of food, and we 
have become acutely conscious of the desirability 
of having enough for all even though our ability 
to distribute it equitably and where it is needed 
must for the present be imperfect. We have a 
double motive, therefore, in our wish to maintain 
domestic agricultural production at full comple- 
ment—we are humanitarian and at the same time 
self-seeking. 

But we impose upon ourselves at once a huge 
tax burden in order not merely to finance the sur- 
plus but to support the farmer’s new economic 
status. The primitive McNary-Haugen idea was to 
make the farmer pay his own subsidy or to elim- 
inate the surpluses in order to avoid the subsidy. 
No longer is there any notion of making the farm- 
er pay his own way. Indeed, the actual consum- 
er must not be made to pay it either. The load 
must be spread upon the whole people in the form 
of subsidies paid in taxes. 

Difficulties rise steeply at this point. They 
probably are insuperable, though the planners 
still blink them aside. Will the public pay the 
price? Government has set up the required sub- 
sidies. If they run to several billions a year—as 
they could—will Congress continue to vote the as- 
sessments? Mr. Hope—to revert to the Kansas 
statesman again—suggests the answer to this 
question: 

“While Congress will, undoubtedly, stand by 
the mandatory price support provisions, there are 
some matters of policy which must still be de- 
termined. There is certainly some question as to 
whether the taxpayers of this country will back 
a program to support the price of agricultural 
commodities at 90% of parity or above, if the sup- 
port price applies to all of the quantity of that 
commodity which can be produced.” 

So far as flour and bread are concerned the 
public has a temporary anesthetic in the ceilings. 
When these ceilings are removed and prices rise 
to the artificial level of wheat will there be pop- 
ular revolt? High prices, in any case, will not 
tend to increase consumption. And if the farmer 
cannot continue a high rate of production must 


not his price again be raised in order to keep him 
in his new place at the economic table? 

There is no anesthesia at all for the export sub- 
sidies. How long will the American taxpayer wish 
to put cheap bread into the foreign gullet, thus 
subsidizing the cheap labor of his foreign indus- 


trial competition? President Coolige fretted 
about this back yonder, when he was stubbornly 
vetoing McNary-Haugen bills, not knowing the 
extent to which the American people would sub- 
mit to regimentation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE COMPETITOR’S ATTITUDE 
ADDED to all the ‘other dilemmas there is the 
4 “ probable reaction of the foreign consumer to 
consider. His planners may wish to fend off cheap 
foreign bread in the interest of nationalistic home 
production. This will not increase our export 
trade. And finally what will our exporting com- 
petitors do about it when our products have been 
sufficiently subsidized to become successfully com- 
petitive? The International Wheat Agreement en- 
ters the picture at this point. But how much faith 
can be reposed in a quota system which, even if 
fully operative, would provide no appreciable re- 
lief for our maximum output? 

Grain exporters, judging from their public ex- 
pressions, don’t like the complicated machinery of 
subsidized trade. They look at the problem re- 
alistically—though it is not politically realistic to 
do that. Indemnify the farmer for his loss on do- 
mestically consumed products, says one of the big- 
gest of them, and let the surplus go at whatever 
price it will bring abroad. This, he insists, is the 
only way to bring about an adjustment of acreage 
without regimentation. 

Flour millers are whittling down earlier antici- 
pations of an export revival, and are opposed in 
principle to the whole idea of subsidies, though 
of necessity they must adjust themselves to the 
system. The present export arrangement seems 
to them overburdened with complexities. Hedg- 
ing protection for foreign commitments is one 
of the current difficulties. 

Even within the War Food Administration 
there is skepticism concerning the impact of a sub- 
sidized export trade upon international comity and 
commerce. Francis A. Flood, assistant to the ad- 
ministration of WFA, has predicted a breakdown 
in the subsidy plan. His conclusion is that it will 
push down the world level of values and produce 
a disastrous cycle of price-cutting. 

It was made quite clear at the recent economic 
conference at Rye, N. Y., that Canada, this coun- 
try’s chief wheat competitor, does not look ami- 
ably upon the United States subsidy. George S. 
Mathieson, president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, declared that export subsidies are ‘“eco- 
nomically unsound and almost inevitably lead to 
price-cutting.”” His position is said to. have re- 
flected the attitude of a majority of 500 delegates 
representing 52 nations. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE APPROACH TO AN IDEAL 
fp, GENTLEMAN who attended the recent inter- 
. national business conference at Rye, N. Y., 
and who usually is highly skeptical of such hud- 
dles, tells us that he was very much bucked up by 
it. He came away feeling that free enterprise 
isn’t dead after all. It was inspiriting, he says, to 
breathe again the hearty atmosphere of business. 
The conference may have been inconclusive, but it 
was decisive in one respect: Private business is 
going to be heard again’ in halls of government, 
and it is essentially a unanimous voice. It calls 
for less government restraint and a speedy return 
to the enduring virtues of private trading on the 
world’s markets. This is an ideal, of course, but 
the gentleman’s reasoning is that, as in the case 
of all ideals, it can be approached if not reached. 
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The fortitude of King Polar Bear 


is a baker's powerful asset. 















In war or peace—it handles pro- 
duction problems successfully 
where a weaker flour would fail; 


It places a baker in a strong sales 
position with bread that has no 


peer. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


The NEW ERA MILLING CO! MPANY 


=ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS =} 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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1944 


Many far sighted bakers who have 
been looking for that extra in bread 


goodness have found it simply by 
adding TOWN CRIER to their al- 
ready excellent baking technique. 


Once they get that TOWN CRIER 
extra they do not lose it, for TOWN 
CRIER does not change. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








WINTER WHEAT ORIGINS. — The 
meticulous historian, it seems, has 
difficulty in accepting the simple leg- 
end surrounding Bernard Warkentin, 
pioneer southwestern flour miller, and 
the Mennonite settlers with whom 
he was associated, as popular belief 
has it, in bringing from Russia the 
ancestor of Kansas winter wheat. 
James C. Malin, professor of history 
in the University of Kansas, has 
pored over the printed records in 
producing his book, “Winter Wheat 
in the Golden Belt of Kansas,” and 
finds the story wandering off in many 
directions, leaving nothing very defi- 
nite except the central fact itself 
the fact that winter wheat did come 
to Kansas, probably along several 
roads. 

While there are interesting intima- 
tions of source, Prof. Malin’s conclu- 
sion is that, like the origin of many 
another institution, that of the win- 
ter wheat industry of Kansas is not 
precisely indicated. He cannot point 
beyond doubt to the first man who 
brought to Kansas seed of Crimean 
winter type, and he dismisses the 
subject by saying, “In a_ practical 
sense it probably is not important.” 
But the Warkentin Mennonite story 
is an engaging one, nevertheless (see 
Stuffed Straights, May 24 and June 
28, 1944), and it probably will per- 
sist in spite of the professor’s brush- 
off 


@ Newspaper Accounts. — For his 
materials the author has relied large- 
ly on contemporary newspapers. This 
gives his book an air of salty infor- 
mality at the same time that it con- 
fuses the reader’s judgments.  Es- 
sentials emerge, fortunately, in the 
winnowing and summing up of such 
paragraphs as these: 

“In the early seventies considera- 
tion of the varieties of wheat grown 
had not gone much beyond the sow- 
ing of the sorts to which the farmers 
had been accustomed in the East 
and to making a choice between the 
spring and fall types. Later in the 
seventies the winter wheat boom was 
based on the soft varieties and it was 
these that gave Kansas its first repu- 
tation as a wheat state. There were 
two groups of these wheats, the 
white and the red, and within each 
group were many varieties, some of 
which differed little from each other. 
As winter wheat became a major 
money crop the problem of varieties 
came to occupy a place of increasing 
importance in farm planning. The 
diversity of opinion and the duration 
of the debate over adaptability, with- 
out arriving at a conclusion, are in- 
dicative of the precarious position of 
all these varieties in the Kansas en- 
vironment. 

“At the opening of the seventies 
the named varieties of winter wheat 
grown in the upper Kansas river val- 
ley included White Bluestem, Michi- 
gan White, Red or Early (Little) 
May, Red Amber, Red Lancaster and 
Mediterranean Red. Of these, the 
Early May received the widest en- 


dorsement. Because of confusion in 
nomenclature it is possible that the 
actual number of varieties were few- 
er than these names indicate. On 
the other hand, there were probably 
varieties sown that are not in this 
enumeration. se 


@ The Mennonites.—‘‘The extensive 
Mennonite immigration to the United 
States and Canada during the seven- 
ties came primarily from Southern 
Russia, but some came from Ger- 
many. Many of those who settled in 
Kansas had lived in the government 
of Taurida, bordering the Crimean 
peninsula. The Mennonites as a Ger- 
man religious group were not strang- 
ers to the Western Hemisphere, a 
number having settled in the middle 
colonies, especially Pennsylvania, in 
the eighteenth century. In the west- 
ward movement, Mennonites had es- 
tablished themselves in Indiana and 
Illinois and other states. A few were 
already in Kansas when the new 
wave of immigration, beginning in 
1873, became interested in cheap land 
in the West. In that year five new 
families were credited to Marion 
County, Kansas; 15 to Minnesota, and 
others to Dakota territory. The mi- 
gration gained momentum in 1874; 
something over 100 families to Da- 
kota; 80 families to Nebraska; 310 
families to Kansas, mostly credited 
to Marion County; 50 _ families 
stopped off in eastern states tem- 
porarily and about 800 families went 
to Canada. The migration continued 
for several years and in Kansas most 
of the settlers were in Marion, Har- 
vey, McPherson and Reno counties. 


@ The Fabled Peck.—“ According to 
recent Mennonite historians it was 
this colony [at Gnadenau, Marion 
County, Kansas] of 24 families, of 
whom Jacob A. Wiebe was one, that 
is credited with the introduction of 
Turkey hard winter wheat, each fam- 
ily of whom had brought about a 
peck of it, planting it in the fall of 
1874 and harvesting it in 1875. Such 
a story of exclusive credit is possible, 
but scarcely seems to meet the first 
test of historical criticism, that of 
reasonableness. It would seem that, 
if the Wiebe group brought a re- 
markable new wheat, and no other 
Mennonites did, he did not realize its 
significance, not yet being blessed 
with sufficient wisdom of hindsight. 
In view of the extensiveness of the 
migration, it would seem more prob- 
able that many families brought 
wheat with them from Russia. Fur- 
thermore, it is probable that more 
than one variety or strain of Russian 
wheat was included in the impedi- 
menta of these German Mennonites 
in their transit to America. 

“There is a story that Turkey 
wheat was relatively new to the 
Mennonites and was raised only by 
those of the Molotschna district, hav- 
ing been introduced by Bernard War- 
kentin, Sr., about 1860. A satis- 
factory perspective on this phase of 


By Carroll K. Michener 








the question requires a study of the 
wheats of Southern Russia and the 
Balkan region. 


@ Hard Winters in Europe.—‘When 
M. A. Carleton was in Russia search- 
ing for new varieties of Russian 
wheats he reported on the general 
wheat situation in Southeast Europe 
as of 1900. Hard winter wheats 
were grown from the Ural mountain 
region on the east to and including 
Roumania and Hungary on the west. 
This area is comparable in distance 
east and west with that from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky moun- 
tains. Budapest was Hungary’s mill- 
ing center and turned out hard wheat 
flour which rivaled the Minneapolis 
hard spring wheat flour. Roumanian 
White Chaff and Odessa white and 
red chaffs, Carleton considered the 
best of the varieties of that region 
and similar to Turkey. Clark said 
that ‘Hungarian is the name under 
which many introductions of hard 
red winter wheat have been made. 
Most of these strains are identical 
with Turkey, as were almost all of 
the introductions from Hungary.’ 
With respect to the name Turkey, 
the same author insisted that ‘Cri- 
mean is the name properly used for 
this whole group of hard red winter 
wheats.’ It is in the light of this 
well established and far flung back- 
ground of wheat distribution in south- 
eastern Europe that the doubt is here 
advanced as to the reasonableness of 
the Mennonite claim to a virtual mo- 
nopoly by a small group of them on 
the hard winter wheat introduction 
into Kansas in 1874 or sometime dur- 
ing the middle seventies. . . . If 
the Mennonites were not the first or 
the only ones to introduce the hard 
winter wheat, at any rate they grew 
it extensively. At the same time, 
however, the fact should be recog- 
nized that there is no reason to as- 
sume that without the Mennonites 
there would be no hard winter wheat 
in the Middle Great Plains region. 


It must have seemed to the man on 
Mars, if he listened in on the election 
Static, that the machinery of democracy 
is an innovation of this continent. He 
would have heard about as much exhor- 
tation to vote as to vote right. If the 
benefits of popular franchise were known 
and established they would be as uni- 
versally and unhesitatingly sought and 
accepted as food and drink, would they 
not? 


Some of you who have been picking up 
bits of rural real estate here and there, 
possibly as an economic hide-out or some- 
thing of that sort, may want to know 
about the farming opportunities in Man- 
churia, so eloquently pointed out in a re- 
cent bulletin of the Office of Foreign Ag- 
Or would this be 
simply getting too far away from it all? 


ricultural Relations. 


MASS PRODUCTION IN POSY?r- 
WAR PLANNING. — Congressman 
Clifford R. Hope of Kansas suggests 
that the most hopeful thing about 
postwar problems is the amount of 
postwar planning that is going on 
Maybe sheer volume will offset the 
palpable inferiority of quality in most 
of the specific proposals that as yet 
have been heard. 

Mr. Hope estimates that there are 
at least 3,000 groups, national, re- 
gional, state and local, which are now 
concerning themselves with postwar 
problems. “Perhaps,” he comments, 
“the matter is being overdone. Ney- 
ertheless, I cannot help but feel that 
there is wisdom in a multiplicity of 
counsel and that much good will 
come out of this planning and study- 
ing by both public and private agen- 
cies.” 

In the House of Representatives 
there are three different studies go- 
ing on at the present time dealing 
with postwar agricultural problems. 
The House Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy has a subcommittee 
on agricultural policies which has 
conducted some hearings and will 
make further studies in that field. 
Then there is a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture 
which is studying postwar agricultural 
problems with particular attention to 
existing and potential surpluses. In 
addition, there is the committee 
which has been appointed to study 
our agricultural marketing system. 
Agriculture runs no risk of being 
neglected. 

ee @ 


In 1754 a committee of the British 
House of Commons “appointed to con- 
sider the methods practiced in making 
flour from wheat” reported: “That it ap- 
pears to this committee, that the whole 
flour of wheat is, in general, as it hath al- 
ways proved to be, in weight nearly three 
fourth parts of the weight of the middling 
In other words, the extraction 
How is this to be ex- 


grain.” 
was “nearly” 75%. 
plained by those who profess to find satis- 
factory historical evidence that white 
flour of patent proportions is of purely 


modern development? 
eee 


. .. Sugar gets no nutritional accolade 
from Prof. Henry C. Sherman of Colum- 
bia University and the United States |)e- 
partment of Agriculture. Rationing ma- 
terially decreased consumption, he says, 
without causing any apprehension among 
He adds: “Sugar in mod- 
eration helps the consumption of some 
other foods, and may have something of 
a special value as quick fuel though most 
nutritionists give little if any weight to 
this latter claim.” .. . This can hardly 
rate as an acceptable “doctors say” tes- 
timonial for use in sugar’s contemplated 
nutritional campaign, 


nutritionists. 
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Around the world lights dimmed 
for years are coming on again— 
bells long stilled peal out once 
more. 


Success of our arms during 1944 
in Europe and the Pacific, and 
our progress in the Philippines 
make this Christmas one of great 
hope. 


We can afford the luxury of a 
calmer look ahead — to the pat- 
tern of a brighter, finer world. 


The Bakers of America have 
helped the nation to be strong in 


— 


war with their enriched bread. 
They have earned the acclaim of 
the people, the professions and 
government agencies for their 
steadfastness in maintaining 
quality in the face of difficult con- 
ditions. They will continue their 
work and keep America strong in 
peace. 


So we say “Holiday Greetings” 
to our friends, the bakers, for the 


76th year. We feel proud to be 
part of their important industry. 
And again we pledge our deter- 
mination to continue to cooperate 
with them in every way possible 
and to supply them with the 
finest yeast we know how to 


make, 
LA. Lier 


Director, Fleischmann Div. 





THE MAKERS OF FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Rye Bread Retail Labor Costs Higher 


Second Time Study on Retailer’s Labor Expense by 
Frank G. Jungewaelter Released in Bulletin of 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 


ONTINUING the labor time 

study initiated on white bread 

a short time ago, Frank Junge- 
waelter, head of the Research and 
Merchandising Department of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
has made a similar investigation of 
labor costs on rye bread, the second 
most popular retail bread item. 


In a study of five retail bakery 
shops it was discovered that, with one 
exception, rye bread required almost 
double the amount of time that was 
used in making white bread, as re- 
ported in a previous ARBA bulletin 
which was published in the Novem- 
ber issue of The American Baker. 
Of the five shops studied on rye bread 


three of them were also used in the 
white bread studies. Only a small 
percentage of the white bread stud- 
ied was hearth bread, while all the 
rye was of the hearth variety. 
Production of variety bakery prod- 
ucts is so interwoven that few retail 
bakers have ever been able to deter- 
mine with any degree of accuracy 
what the actual labor costs are for 
their various products. This series 
of costs studies was started by Mr. 
Jungewaelter to obtain as nearly as 
possible some approximate labor cost 





MU the 
ACCEPTED FO0u 


ieee physicians and consumers generally, 


agree that milk is the one food which should be 


liberally included in all diets. 


The nonfat solids of milk contain the 


-arbo- 


hydrates, proteins, minerals and water-soluble vita- 


mins of milk. 


Bread containing 6 per cent nonfat dry milk 


solids carries approximately the same nonfat solids 


content as would be present if the dough were made 


with fluid whole milk as the sole wetting ingredient. 


Capitalize on the value and acceptance of non- 


fat milk solids. Use at least 6 per cent in your bread 


for significant results. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Frank G. Jungewaelter 


figures and to show a retail baker 
can study his costs in his own shop, 

The figures given in the bulletin 
would not be applicable to all bak. 
eries because production time, labor 
and selling costs, ingredient and pack- 
aging costs, operating costs and other 
costs are so widely variable in retaj! 
bakeries. Neither would direct time 
and labor costs be exactly the same 
in one bakery each day, but the bak- 
er who makes a careful study of 
his own operations can at least de- 
termine his approximate costs. The 
figures represent an example rather 
than a definite cost figure for all 
bakers. 

In making the study each step was 
carefully timed with an accurate 
timing clock equipped with a stop 
lever. The clock was started at the 
beginning of each operation devoted 
to the making of rye bread and 
stopped immediately each time the 
baker began work which had no con- 
nection with the making of the bread 
No allowance was made in the time 
count for time used in shifting from 
one product to another. Such time 
losses exist, of course, and the more 
varieties made the greater this time 
loss. 

A detailed report of the time study 
in each of the five shops is given here- 
after, step by step, from the assem- 
bling of the ingredients until the fin- 
ished loaves were on the cooling rack. 

Wherever two men were engaged 
in any one operation, the time con- 
sumed for that operation is account- 
ed for as so many man minutes. For 
example, if two men worked 16 min- 
utes on scaling and rounding, that 
would be 32 man minutes in the ac- 
counting. 

The time count on rye bread fol- 
lows: 


TIME COUNT ON DIRECT SHOP 
LABOR—RYE BREAD 


Bakery No. 1 
Reel oven. Horizontal semi-hig! 
tank type mixer of 24 quarts. Sponge ug! 
method—108 loaves made as _ foll 
loaves scaled at 1 Ib 3 oz—18 loaves 
at 1 Ib 12 oz. 
Time charge 


min, & sec. 

2 45 —Setting sponge. (Spo! 
mented 30 minutes.) 

4 20 —Scaling of ingredients, tem- 
pering of water, etc. 

3 20 —Mixing of dough. Sour ugh 
was added. This had bee! 
mixed the previous da ; 

3 Dough was immediately tak 
en to bench from mixer. 

8 49 —Cleaning of mixer by helpé! 

13 50 —Sealing and _ roundin 
loaves scaled at 1 lb 7 
18 loaves scaled at 1 Ib 12 
oz. Two men 6 minutes ° 
seconds, or a _ total ] 
man minutes 50 man S€ 
onds. : 

16 48 Moulding. Bread wi al 


made up into long 
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T, break the bank? 


Later maybe ... but right now Joe is just 


dishing up the lunch his Missus fixed... 


It’s your chance of a lifetime .. . because 






that’s your bread on the tray! Is one of 


CUCU 






X 


If one of them says that ... you’re in. You’ve 


those fellows going to say, “Gee, Joe, this is 


swell bread! Where do you get it?” 






















got yourself a new customer or two. 


And things like that happen every day. Somebody 
eats at somebody else’s house for the first time. Your 
bread is on the table. It has a chance to sell itself. 

A Cannon Valley Flour will help your bread do a perfect 
self-selling job day in and day out. It’s the spring 


wheat flour from out of the Nation’s Bread Basket... 





combined with Cannon Valley “Master Milling” that 








does the job... plus uniformity. Every sack just 








like every other sack—ready to produce golden- 





crusted, smooth, heartier-spring-wheat- 






flavored loaves that capitalize on every 






chance to sell themselves and you... : 
to new customers and old. Don’t miss your BA j L L i N G C @ ) e 


next “sampling chance”... order a 
Cannon Valley Flour today! GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 










VANITY FAIR + TELEPHONE - MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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and placed 6 loaves to a 
cloth covered bun pan, these 
pans being placed into proof 
cabinet. Two men 8 min- 
utes 24 seconds or 16 man 
minutes 48 man seconds. 

5 33%—Washing of loaves — after 
bread was in proof cabinet 
for a period of about 10 
minutes, the bread was 
washed with egg wash. 

: | 4%—The bread was allowed an- 
other rest period of about 
10 minutes and then again 
washed with an egg wash 
and labeled. 

17 9 —After bread was proofed for 
a total of 30 minutes it was 
placed on cornmeal dusted 
peel and then into oven. One 
man 9 minutes and 59 sec- 
onds, and one (helper) man 
7 minutes 10 seconds, 





7 32 —Baking out. s3read was not 
washed with starch glaze as 
it came from. oven. One 
man and boy helping to put 
shelf in rack. One man 6 
minutes and helper 1 minute 


32 seconds or a total of 7 
man minutes and 32 man 
seconds. 

3 Mixing of sour for follow- 
ing day. This is chargeable 
to this day’s operation due 
to sour having been added 
from previous day mixing of 
sour. 

88 311 ....Total Direct Shop Labor 

Time (5,591 seconds) 


91 seconds 





108 loaves made in 
51.7685 seconds per loaf. 


Bakery No. 2 
Brick peel oven. Horizontal tank type 


mixer of 36 quarts. Sponge dough method 
—144 loaves made as _ follows—42 loaves 
scaled 2 Ibs 5 oz—102 loaves scaled 19 oz. 
Time charge 

min. & sec, 

3 15 —Sponge setting. 
6 15 Scaling of ingredients and 

tempering of water. 


9 1% Mixing, adding flour, scrap- 
ing down walls of mixer 
tank and mixer agitato:. 


Dough was fermented in 
mixer for 34 minute 

14 18%—Dough removed from mixe: 
and placed on bench. Scrap- 
ing and cleaning of mixer. 

9 30 Sealing anc rounding. One 
man started to scale off and 
worked alone for 9 minutes 
and 30 seconds. 

| 10 This man was then assisted 
by the man who had put 
dough on bench from mixer 
and who had cleaned mixer. 
The two men then worked 
together on scaling and 
rounding for 10 minutes 50 
seconds, or 21 man minute 
and 40 man seconds 


$2 loaves were scaled at 2 
Ibs 5 oz—1l102 loaves scaled 
at 1 lb 3 oz. 

53 224%—After the last loaf was 


rounded, three men worked 
together making up the 
bread The dough pieces 
were all shaped into long 
loaves and placed on corn- 
meal dusted proof boxes. 
This work required 17 min- 
utes 147% seconds, three men, 
Or a total of 53 man min- 
utes and 22% man seconds. 








35 1%—Bread was proofed 20 min- 
utes. It was then washed 
and labeled and put into 
oven. One man worked on 
this full time for 21 minutes 
404%, seconds and one man 
assisted part time for 13 min- 
utes and 21 seconds, making 
a total of 35 man minutes 
1% man _ seconds for this 
operation. 

7 22 After bread was in oven for 


a period of time the oven 
man shifted and turned some 
of the loaves at different 
intervals. Time used at these 
intervals was: 2 minutes 

1 minute 5 seconds—1 min 
ute 16% seconds—3 minutes 
% second—making a total of 

) 


7 minutes and 22 seconds. 


1 49 ~—Cooking of starch glaze or 
wash. 
16 25 —Bread was baked out and 


placed on large wire shelves 
of standard size bread rack. 
Four shelves were used. 
Bread was washed with 


cooked starch glaze. One 
man worked at this for 14 
minutes 22 seconds and one 


man assisted to lift shelves 
eand carry to rack for 2 min- 
utes 3 seconds—or a total of 
16 minutes 25 seconds for 
this operation. 






174 243 ....Total Direct Shop Labor 
Time (10,683 seconds). 
144 loaves made in 10,683 seconds 
74.1875 seconds per loaf. 










Bakery No. 3 


Peel oven. Vertical mixing machine, 
sponge dough method, of 28 quarts—81 
loaves made as follows: 30 loaves scaled 


2 Ibs left plain, 15 loaves scaled 1 Ib 8 oz, 
28 loaves scaled 1 Ib 4 oz, 8 loaves scaled 
2 lbs and seed rolled in. 

Time charge 

min, & sec, 

17 7 —Setting sponge, 9 quarts. 
Scaling flour and other in- 
gredients for dough. 

10 —Measuring, tempering water, 








































dissolving yeast, mixing, washed with starch glaze 1 30 —Dough was given no fermen. 
after removal from oven. Al- tation period. It was im- 


scraping down. 
so each loaf was brushed on mediately removed from mix 


Greasing and dumping of 

dough from mixer. Dough bottom to remove surplus er kettle to bench. 

fermented 1 hour. meal. Placed on rack to 6 20 —Scaling off and rounding up, 

Dianine of dough: on ‘benoth cool. Required 8 minutes 32 8 —Molding and shaping. Bread 
aiden te i itac: iil seconds, two men, or a total was placed in cornmea 

preparatory to scaling off. ‘aie ; neal 
: - aA of 17 man minutes and 4 proof boxes. 

Scaling and rounding. Hight man seconds. tack was left 4 40 —Placing bread into oven—j; 

pieces scaled at 2 Ibs and at oven dump table. cludes washing and cuttinw 

seed rolled in, 30 pieces left i —— 3 36 —Baking out. Bread ' 

plain scale at 2 lbs, 15 pieces 112 26 ....Total Direct Shop Labor washed with starch g] y 

scaled at 1 lb 8 oz, 28 pieces Time (6,746 seconds). placed on rack to cool, 

scaled at 1 Ib 4 oz, 81 loaves made in 6,746 seconds < a oe ; 

Molding, shaping and label- 83.2840 seconds per loaf. ics 126 ....Total Direct Shop Lahu 

ing. Shaped loaves proofed Time (2,106 seconds), 

30 minutes on cornmeal dust- Bakery No. 4 27_ loaves made in 2,106 seconds 

ed boards and in metal rye ag eae : 78 seconds per loaf. 

head foci: Brick peel oven. Vertical type mixer, Bal _ a in 

rk Sc ; : : sponge dough method, 27 loaves scaled 1 akery No. 5 

aking. — Washing, cutting, Ib 6 oz. Reel oven. Vertical mixer of 20 qu 

putting into oven. Two men Time charge Sour dough sponge method—46 loaves s 

11 minutes and 7% seconds min. & sec. 2 lbs, 9 loaves scaled 1 Ib. 

or a total of 22 man minutes 3 Setting of sponge. Time charge 

and 15 man seconds. 5 —Scaling of ingredients. min, & sec, 

Baking out. Bread was 3 Mixing time. 2 20 Setting of sour, 2 quar 

saciid RE iia 


12 whole pounds of fat are needed to fire ju 


It takes fat to make ammunition—and when you realize how much 
ammunition will be needed before final victory, then you realize 
how much our country needs it. Besides, it takes fat to supply high- 
energy food for our armed forces and Lend-Lease. Fat is needed to 
make hundreds of necessities such as gas mask containers and sulfa 
drugs. It is one of our most vital war weapons! That’s why, as one 


of the leading producers of fats and oils, we ask you to help— 





















Wartime’s efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 
production 


Saves time and labor 
Lengthens cakes’ sales life 





Handles reduced sugar with no 
increase in baking powder 


one round from an 88 millimeter anti-aircraft ¢ in; 
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—Refreshing of sour, 3 quarts. 
—Refreshing of sour, 4 quarts. 
6 20 —Dough stage. Scaling ingredi- 

ents, measuring and temper- 
ing of water. 


3 11 


( 299 —Mixing, scraping down of 
agitator and kettle. Adding 
more flour. 

55 Placing of dough on bench, 

) 10 Scaling and rounding. 16 
loaves scaled 2 Ibs, 9 loaves 
scaled 1 Ib. 

29 —Shaping, making up and 
placing into proofer. 

15 Washing, labeling, cutting. 

5 Placing into oven. Bread 
was again washed at this 
stage. 

21%—Baking out. Bread was 
washed as it came _ from 


oven and placed on rack. 
275%.... Total Shop Labor 


Lime (4,415.5 seconds). 


Direct 
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55 loaves made in 4,415.5 seconds 
80.2818 seconds per loaf. 


Direct Sales Labor 


Rye bread was purchased in five 
different retail bakeries and each 
transaction was carefully timed. The 
direct sales labor averaged about the 
same as for white bread. The count 
of seconds used in each transaction 
was (1) 54% seconds, (2) 38% sec- 
onds, (3) 46 seconds, (4) 54 seconds. 
The only item purchased was a loaf 
of rye bread, sliced, and the count 
was started the second the salesgir] 
turned to the customer requesting 
the order and the clock was stopped 
when the salesgirl handed change to 


the customer, completing the transac- 
tion. 

For the bakeries involved in this 
report, the direct shop labor cost 
amounted to 1.72c per loaf for bak- 
ery No. 1, 2.47c for bakery No. 2, 
2.77c for bakery No. 3 and 2.67c for 
bakery No. 4. 

A precise estimate of the total 
cost of producing and selling rye 
bread cannot be made from these 
figures, but an approximate figure 
for the bakeries involved was calcu- 
lated by Mr. Jungewaelter by as- 


suming a certain representative scale 
of ingredient and operating costs. 
basis, costs of the small 


/ 


On that 


It is also of utmost importance that the quality of food on the home 


front be of the very highest. So don’t try to save fat by lowering the 


quality of your goods—but do try in every possible way to avoid 


wasting fat. As a check against waste you might use our booklet 
‘101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils” —in the bakeshop and 
kitchen. Write for your free copy to Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., 21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE / 


* * * 
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of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 


strain of war economy 


Geared to take the punishment 
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American rye loaf ranged from 7.4c 
to 9.01c, medium rye loaf from 6.64c 
to 8.13c and dark rye from 6.83c to 
8.35c. At the higher end of the range 
the loaf was slightly larger than at 
the lower. 
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BULK MALT SYRUP PRICES 
INCREASED BY OPA ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—The manufac- 
turers’ ceiling price for liquid bulk 
malt syrup has been increased 52c 
ewt and for dry bulk malt syrup 69c, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
announced. 

The increases, which became effec- 
tive Nov. 16, 1944, will not result in 
higher prices at the consumer level 
because. malt syrup is sold in bulk 
to industrial users who use it in the 
manufacture of foods and pharma- 
ceuticals. The increases, OPA said, 
will be absorbed by the _ industrial 
users. 

The increases do not apply to en- 
zymatically treated syrups, for which 
an increase has already been granted. 

Information received by OPA indi- 
cates that about 75% of bulk malt 
syrup is used by the baking industry; 
6% by the pharmaceutical industry; 
4% by the textile industries and the 
remaining 15% by the confectionery, 
cereal, baby food, tobacco and ice 
cream manufacturing industries. 

The increases were granted prin- 
cipally because of the increased cost 
of raw materials, particularly of bar- 
ley, the basic ingredient. The in- 
creases were also necessary to assure 
a supply of 140,000,000 lbs for the 
12-month period that commenced 
Oct. 1, 1944, this being the quantity 
of malt syrups the War Food Admin- 
istration estimates will be required 
for essential war needs, OPA said. 

The increase of ceiling prices for - 
bulk malt syrups was approved by 
OPA after consultation with repre- 
sentative members of the malt syrup 
industry, that agency said. The action 
was taken in Amendment 186 to Re- 
vised Supplementary Regulation 14 
to the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation. 
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ARBA BULLETIN TELLS HOW 
TO APPLY FOR MORE SUGAR 


Chicago, Ill.—Pointing out that 
OPA has set Dec. 14 as the deadline 
for bakers to file application for an 
adjustment of their 1941 base-period 
allotment of sugar, the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America has just re- 
leased comprehensive and easy to 
understand instructions to its mem- 
bers concerning the method and pro- 
cedure to be used in making such 
application. 

The bulletin explains the various 
types of applications that can be used 
for sugar increases and provides de- 
tailed instructions as to what forms 
to use and how to fill them out. It 
also covers the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in applying for adjustments in 
shortening, processed foods and 
canned milk allotment and tells how 
to appeal adverse decisions and rul- 
ings made by local rationing boards. 
This bulletin was prepared from an 
interpretation of OPA’s regulation 
given by William Quinlan of A.R.B. 
A.’s Washington office and the infor- 
mation given in it is based upon the 
types of applications for adjustments 
that are receiving consideration by 
OPA. 

Bakers interested in this bulletin 
are urged to write the Research and 
Merchandising Department of A.R.B. 
A., 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, 
Til. 
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Trends in Shortening Discussed 
Before Midwest Cereal Chemists 


Chicago, Ill.—Dr. Howard C. Black, 
head of the fats and oil research 
laboratory of Swift & Co., Chicago, 
was the speaker at the November 
meeting of the Midwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Chicago, where he dis- 
cussed present trends in shortening. 

The per capita consumption of vis- 

ible fats and oils, as distinct from 
fat which is consumed as a portion 
of meats, is slightly under 50 Ibs. 
Due to rationing, the per capita con- 
sumption declined from a_ peak of 
51.5 Ibs in 1941 to 46.7 lbs in 1943. 
Improvement in deodorizing marga- 
rine plus the development of desir- 
able flavor through the use of sep- 
arated milk, and developments in 
proper consistency, have made for 
wider use of margarine as a spread 
and in such bakery items as puff pas- 
try and Danish pastry, Dr. Black 
said. : 
For the crop year 1944-45 there 
will be 1,000,000,000 Ibs less lard 
produced. The peak production of 
fats and oils in this country was in 
1943-44, when the total was 11,400,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

Soybean oil has increased until in 
1943 it was about equal to cottonseed 
oil production at about 41.5% of the 
total fats now produced. The par- 
ticular properties of palm oil and 
coconut oil which made them suit- 
able for special uses have now been 
produced by proper processing of 
domestic fats in combination with 
lecithin. 

Thirty ‘years ago lard was the 
principal general shortening in use 
but the trend has been away from 
that position to an increased use of 
blended shortenings with specific 
properties desired by proper process- 
ing control. 

Careful selection of the original fat 
and proper processing are necessary 
to minimize the reversion of objec- 
tionable odors and flavors. Oxida- 
tion, which is largely responsible for 
“off” flavors, is retarded by the use 
of antioxidants. Of the edible anti- 
oxidants approved by government 
there are gum guiac and lecithin. 
More recently tocopherols have been 
approved. They occur naturally in 
many foods. By use of antioxidants 
it is now possible to process lard to 
give it the shortening properties de- 
sired together with good keeping 
quality. 

Fats used for frying have greater 
stability through higher hydrogena- 
tion. Higher hydrogenation results 
in a reduction of lineolic acid. At 
high temperatures these fats and the 
products fried in them do not keep 
well except through the use of anti- 
oxidants. 

The plastic range of fats is impor- 
tant and consists of the temperature 
range over which the fat remains 
workable. Specialty fats for particu- 
lar uses will probably be developed. 
The consumer in the future can ex- 
pect improved quality shortenings 
and variety of types. 

Prior to the principal talk of the 
evening a short business session was 
presided over by Vice Chairman E. G. 
Rupp, Quaker Oats Co., in the ab- 
sence of Chairman F. C. Buzzelle, 
General Mills, Inc. About 75 were 
present when the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read by Secre- 
tary Mitchell, Purity Bakeries Corp. 
R. B. Meckel, American Institute of 


Baking, chairman of the membership 
committee, read the names of 19 
new members of the section. 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, announced that the 
Christmas gifts which were approved 
at the last meeting for men in the 
service had been sent and that one 
member had already responded. He 
also announced that one of the mem- 
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bers of the section, Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, 
Griffith Laboratories, had been ap- 
pointed by Governor Green of IIli- 
nois to fill a vacancy on the state 
agricultural department food stand- 
ards committee. Dr. Hall was pres- 
ent and acknowledged the plaudits of 
his fellow members. 
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BREAD ORDER ASSISTANT 

Washington, D. C.—Albert F. Nel- 
son, assistant chief of the office of 
distribution and operations of the 
Grain Products Branch, Office of Dis- 
tribution, War Food Administration, 
has been appointed assistant admin- 
istrator of War Food Order No. 1. 
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He will assist Robert Black in that 
capacity. Walter Dietz, now with 
the Office of Price Administration 
formerly held this post. ' 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


COCOA ARRIVALS HELD Up 


New York, N. Y.—Arrivals of cocoa 
in this country to Oct. 1 were prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous 
year, the New York Cocoa Exchange 
states in its annual report. Import 
quotas have been increased during 
the year and are now about 94% of 
the average for the years 1939 io 
1941. Grinding quotas now represent 
70% of the 1941 consumption, exc)\- 
sive of grindings for the armed forces. 
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HOUND, CHASING HARE ON TREADMI/LL (A),TURNS WHEEL ON 
QVEN (B), GRINDING OUT ROLL OF BAKED DOUGH (©) - 
IMAN (2), WEARING NEW SUIT OF WOOLEN UNDERWEAR, 
SCRATCHES A/MSELF, CAUSING BLADE (E) TO SLICE ROLL OF 
DOUGH INTO NEAT DB/s¢S5 (FD - AS EACH DISC FALLS, TRAP- 
SHOOTER (G) SHOOTS HOLE THROUGA /7-s CENTER AND 
FINISHED DOUGHNUTS GO DOWN CHVTE (44) TO PACKING ROOM. 


| mag FORBID, Mr. Goldberg! That may be your 


idea, but it’s not JO-LO’s*. 


Mr. Baker, if you’ve been thinking about new 
doughnut equipment —if you want to meet the ever 
increasing demand for doughnuts with a 1945 model, 
fully automatic, streamlined doughnut installation — 


JO-LO* has the answer for you. 


Before you decide on any new doughnut equipment 


—see what JO-LO* has to offer! 


You'll be entitled to a preview—and a free copy of 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the Rube Goldberg cartoon, suitable for framing — if 
you'll just put your John Hancock on that handy little 
Priority Certificate at the right. 








A fully automatic, streamlined doughnut installation 
starts with JO-LO* VITAMATIC* Doughnut Machines 
— the finest doughnut machines built. From these units, 
the doughnuts are carried by means of conveyors, etc., 
through modern FLOOR TYPE coolers and sugar ma- 
chines to the packing table. Every item is as streamlined 
and modern as jet propulsion! If you have a WPB Ap- 
proved Order for a doughnut cooler, we can offer OVER: 
HEAD type doughnut coolers tor 90 day delivery. 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, FIRM 
CITED FOR STALES RETURNS 


Chicago, Ill. —Criminal informa- 
tions filed by United States Attor- 
ney Don C. Miller at Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently charge the Schwebel Baking 
Co.. Youngstown, Ohio, Maurice J. 
Rifkin, manager, and four driver- 
salesmen with violations of War 
Food Order 1, according to John W. 
Clagett, acting compliance officer, 
Chicago Field Office, War Food Ad- 
ministration. 

fhe Sehwebel Baking Co. and 
Maurice J. Rifkin, as manager, are 
charged on three separate counts 
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OPA Consent Decrees Trouble 
Pittsburgh District Meeting 


with accepting return of bakery 
products previously sold and with 
baking 11 more varieties of bread 
than the order permits. 

Separate informations filed against 
Henry J. Scherl, Sam Podolny, Ed- 
ward H. Linsley and Isador Kirkor- 
sky, driver-salesmen, charge each 
with accepting return of bread pre- 
viously sold. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS SCALE FIRM 
The U. S. Slicing Machine Co., La 
Porte, Ind., has acquired the Stand- 
ard Computing Scale Co., Detroit, ac- 
cording to an announcement from 
President H. C. Pfister. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Discussion of the 
Office of Price Administration in- 
junctions against retail bakery price 
violations occupied the major share 
of attention at the November meet- 
ing of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania. 
More than 50 bakers in the Pitts- 
burgh district have been enjoined 
under consent decrees from selling 
products in excess of maximum prices 
set by OPA. 
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In the discussions it was brought 
out that the bakers had signed two 
papers, and that one paper they had 
signed at the OPA offices permitted 
them to be brought into court with- 
out notice being served on them. 

However, Secretary S. D. McKin- 
ley and Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bak- 
eries, had conferences with OPA offi- 
cials, and explained to the members 
that no further court action would 
be taken on the consent verdicts. 
The court orders were all for minor 
infringements and the bakers in- 
volved had not knowingly violated 
any QPA regulations. Both speak- 
ers stressed the fact that OPA offi- 
cials said that, if any further viola- 
tions of OPA regulations should oc- 
cur, where these consent verdicts 
had been filed in court, the OPA 
would then file suit for contempt of 
court against the bakers. 

President D. K. Hyland presided. 
James Kennedy, of Kennedy’s Bak- 
ery, East Liberty, was appointed 
chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee for the coming election of asso- 
ciation officers. E. Kost, of Kost’s 
Bakery, West Etna, and Phillip Wohl- 
farth, Jr., of Wohlfarth Bros., Home- 
stead, were voted in as members. 

S. P. Stallworth, Ertl’s Bakery, 
vice president of the Pennsylvania 
State Bakers Association, spoke of 
the splendid program for the Janu- 
ary convention, and urged all bakers 
“to take time off to attend.” 

The November baking class of the 
association was held at Jenny Lee 
Bakeries, McKees Rocks, the after- 
noon of Nov. 29. A Central Soya Co. 
demonstrator described uses of soy 
flour. : 
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VANCOUVER BAKERY BOOM 
BRINGS HIGH PRICE SALES 
Vancouver, B. C.—One of the many 
businesses which have been flourish- 
ing in this territory as a result of 
the war is the small baker. Numer- 
ous sales of these small shops have 
been made recently at figures which 
were never heard of in prewar days. 
Under present government rationing 
restrictions, a person cannot start 
a new baking business. Therefore, 
any person desirous of going into 
baking must buy out an _ existing 
business. Now the bakery operator 
may set some value on the good will 
angle of his business but his chief 
asset is his sugar and lard quota. 
The result is that a person intent in 
starting up operations must pay a 
handsome figure to get his sugar and 
lard quota. In the majority of cases 
bakers have set their -price sights 
high and if the deal goes through 
they get many times the prewar value 
of their business. 
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ELEVEN TEXAS BAKERIES 
GET ENRICHMENT WARNING 


The War Food Administration sent 
warning letters to 11 bakeries in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Texas, section 
stating the plants concerned were 
found to be adding an _ insufficient 
amount of enrichment ingredients to 
their product. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 
The Associated Bakers of Minne- 
apolis met, Nov. 14, in the clubroom 
of the Gluek Brewing Co. Co-op- 
eration in the sixth war loan drive 
and postwar problems were two of 
the subjects considered. 
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Jefferson City, Mo. — War Food 
Order No. 1 and bread enrichment 
were endorsed by resolution at the 
open meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Missouri Bakers As- 
sociation, which met at Jefferson 
City, recently. The board resolved 
that: 

“The Missouri Bakers Association 
go on record as favoring retention 
of the beneficial features of War 
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WEO-1 and Enrichment Program 
Endorsed by Missouri Bakers 


ood Administration Order No. 1, 
through co-operation within our in- 
dustry;”’ and 

“Whereas the enrichment of bread 
has proven a boon to health, there- 
fore be it resolved that our associ- 
ation strongly favor its continuance.” 

It was voted that association of- 
ficers use all efforts toward intro- 
duction of the model state enrich- 
ment law by the state nutritional 
organization. 


President Ben Trout, Trout’s Bak- 
ery, Boonville, told the meeting that 
trade associations are more neces- 
sary now than ever before. The 
problems of the industry are too big 
to be solved by individuals. 

“Tf they are to be solved,” he said, 
“bakers must keep their thinking 
straight. This cannot be done in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 
We bakers must so conduct our in- 
dividual affairs in business matters 
as to merit each other’s confidence.” 

The postwar outlook was discussed 
by the board and it was unanimous- 
ly agreed that more meetings and 
closer co-operation will be needed to 





When JL COLD 


Outside 
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Juside 


Bread dries out faster in winter when stores, 
nedtaurants and homes are artificrally heated, 


Give your bread maximum 


MOISTURE-RETENTION or TABLE-FRESHNESS 





Use Panipalus / 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY + 30 West Pershing Road » Kansas City, Missouri 


preserve tolerable business  condj- 
tions after victory. 
Elmer Magee, Sweetheart Bak. 


eries, Mexico, Mo., a member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association, reported on the 
recent governors’ meeting. 

Joel Wayland, Model Bakery, (po. 
lumbia, was chosen president. Elmer 
Magee was named wholesale vice 
president and Ed Knaus of St. Louis. 
retail vice president. Frank Stacdt- 
ler of St. Louis, was re-elected treas- 
urer and Fred L. Callicotte, St. 
Louis, secretary. Charles Harrow of 
Kansas City, retailer, and Mr. Trout. 
were chosen directors for a_ three- 


year term. 

Tom Collins of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed 
the group at luncheon. 


There were 65 in attendance. On 
the following day several foursomes 
played golf at the Jefferson City 
Country Club. 
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PENDING WINNIPEG BAKERY 
STRIKE POSTPONED AGAIN 


Winnipeg, Man.— Greater Winni- 
peg’s long-brewing strike in the bak- 
ery industry, calling for a walkout 
at midnight Nov. 18, has been post- 
poned temporarily at least. ‘his 
came as a result of last minute 
action on the part of the National 
War Labor Board, Ottawa, notifving 
the Manitoba Regional War Labor 
Board to open a new hearing of the 
entire case. 

The walkout would have included 
some 500 employees and affected ai 
least 85% of Greater Winnipeg’s more 
than 350,000 consumers. 

One thing is clear, the workers ar 





demanding that the full cost-of-living 
bonus be included in their wage 
scale. 3ut, when the other issues 


are examined the air is filled with 
confusion resulting from charges and 
counter-charges. However, it is un- 
derstood that the workers are seek- 
ing a master agreement covering 
wages and working hours. 

For several hours prior to the time 
the strike was called for, Winnipeg's 
mayor, Garnet Coulter, members of 
parliament, labor leaders and others 
were in touch with Dominion govern- 
ment authorities urging that steps be 
taken to avert the walkout. 
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NEW GASOLINE RATION FORMS 
FOR TRUCKS NOW AVAILABLE 
Forms to be used when applying 

for commercial motor vehicle rations 

of gasoline are now available at all 

Office of Price Administration dis- 

trict and local board offices. The 

forms are as follows: 

OPA Form R-597—to be sed 
when application is being made for 
additional gasoline as a result a 
temporary change in requirements 
within any quarterly period. 

OPA Form R-596—to be used when 
applying for the renewal of regulal 
quarterly transport rations. 

ODT Form CWN-1—to be used in 
making application for an ODT er- 
tificate of War Necessity or for a 
permanent change in fuel allotment 
for commercial motor vehicles. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED BISCUIT CO. BUYS 

MAC SIM BAR PAPER FIRM 

New York, N. Y.—The United 
Biscuit Co. of America has purchased 
a majority of the issued and out- 
standing stock of Mac Sim Bar Pa- 
per Co., Otsego, Mich., one of the 
largest independent paper board mak- 
ers in the country. United has been 
a principal customer of the company 
in the past. 
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TOP QUALITY : 
RYE FLOUR * PROTEIN CLEAR 


READY RYE 
BLEND 
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A READY-TO-USE 


Here is a flour blend tailor-made to fit to- 
day’s shop conditions. King Midas Ready 
Rye gives you a constantly uniform blend of 
finest high protein clears .. . and top quality 
rye at a time when high protein flour and 
clears are at a premium. Ready Rye is con- 
venient, ready-to-use—eliminates the neces- 
sity of carrying stocks of both rye and clear 
and it avoids mistakes in mixing made by 
inexperienced help. King Midas Ready Rye 
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That Produces a Loaf with REAL RYE FLAVOR 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


















RYE BREAD BLEND 


’ 


Blend can be used with any standard bakers 
formula. The result is a compact loaf with 
good volume, even texture and a real rye 
flavor that brings repeat sales. Hundreds of 
bakers have already tried and enthusiastically 
endorsed King Midas Ready Rye. 

Let us arrange for delivery of a trial lot; 
prove to yourself in your own shop the many 


advantages of using King Midas Ready Rye 


Blend. 


FLOUR MILLS 






CLEARS WHOLE WHEAT 
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A View of Postwar Food Industry 
By Paul S. Willis 


President Grocery Manufacturers of America 


HILE supplies of foodstuffs 

VW here and abroad are very 

great, the wartime demand 
on these supplies is also very great. 
With the collapse of Germany it is 
reasonable to expect that we will have 
come surpluses, but under the leader- 
ship of Marvin Jones, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, and Lee Marshall, head 
of the WFA Office of Distribution, 
a very intelligent program for han- 
dling these potential surpluses is be- 
ing worked out. 

The WFA has in this country about 
2,000,000 tons of foodstuffs of various 
kinds which it keeps on hand to meet 
unforeseen emergencies. This ‘“work- 
ing inventory,” which is worth about 
$600,000,000, is composed of all kinds 
of foods, including canned vegetables 
and fruits, dried skimmed milk, evap- 
orated milk, canned meats and other 
staples. It is not a static board, but 
is being drawn upon constantly to 
keep it in balance. 

Some Returns to Trade 

For some ‘months now the WFA 
has been subjecting this inventory 
to a constant scrutiny and selling 
back into normal channels of trade 
any products on which it feels the 
holdings to be out of proportion, con- 
sidering crop prospects, or where the 
products might spoil if kept too long. 
According to latest figures, these 
sales from inventory stocks now av- 
erage about $9,000,000 a month. 

Food Prices Will Decline 

The fact that we have such large 
stocks of food on hand should not 
give us too much concern. To the 
contrary, it is a real cause for re- 
joicing. 

Now as to the effect of large stocks 
upon prices. I see no reason to be 
unduly concerned about prices crash- 
ing down at the close of this war as 
they did after the last World War. 
One of the main reasons why the 
bottom will not drop out from under 
food prices is that we have kept them 
at a very reasonable level throughout 
the war. 


SELLING GOVERNMENT 
FOODS 

Washington, D. C.—What hap- 
pens to government-owned food 
not needed by the armed forces 
and other agencies for which the 
War Food Administration buys 
food? Lee Marshall, WFA Di- 
rector of Distribution, says that 
the greater part of the food of- 
fered for sale is going back to 
processors. In turn, the proc- 
essors sell the food to wholesal- 
ers and other trade groups. 

Mr. Marshall points out that 
between May 1 and Oct. 1, 1944, 
approximately 92% of all offer- 
ings of canned vegetables were 
bought by processors, with whole- 
salers buying 5% and chain 
stores purchasing 3% from WFA. 
In dried fruits, processors pur- 
chased 73% of the WFA offer- 
ings. Industrial users got 25% 
and 2% went to jobbers. 

During the five-month period, 
sales of government-owned food 
totaled approximately $22,000,- 
000, with eggs bought to support 
producer prices accounting for 
more than half of this sum. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Washington keeps a running index 
of the retail price of food, using the 
average years 1935-39 as an index 
figure of 100. On this basis food 
prices today are only at 137.7 as com- 
pared to 186.6 after the last World 
War. Just as we have avoided run- 
away inflation during the war—and 


will prevent it after the war—so we 
need not fear runaway deflation. 

My guess would be that prices may 
come down as much as 20% in some 
lines, but the over-all retail price of 
food will not decline in 1945 much 
more than 10%. 

It is a natural development that 
when supplies greatly outweigh the 
demand, a softening of prices results. 
Because of scarcity, most food lines 
have been on the short list for the 
past two years and so the pressure 
has been for rising prices. When our 
supplies reach a point, as they are 
rapidly doing, where they are ade- 
quate to meet our full needs, some 
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reduction in prices is bound to re. 
sult. 
Large Demand for Food 

We have examined the supply sity. 
ation but our inventory would not be 
complete unless we also took stock 
of our probable future demand which 
will be very high. 

Assuming that our reconversion to 
peace is reasonably rapid and ha} 
industry can and does overcome the 
problem of unemployment, civilian 
demand for food will be heavy. Up 
to 1940 we could only theorize ajjoyt 
the nature of the increased demand 
for food under conditions of full em. 
ployment. In the war period we have 





with your post-war business. It will decide whether 


they are simply wartime customers—or a/l-time. 


If you’ve held to your quality standards during 
these days of restrictions, shortages, and 
regulations, you’ve got a mighty good chance of 
holding many of them as permanent customers 
when the fighting is over. 


The verdict of these potential customers is up to ME 
you! Make it a favorable one. Whatever you make, 


make it good! There’s no surer way to insure 


your post-war business. 


Crretir-tHanth. MAKERS OF PRIMEX, SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 
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Wien HOME 


In March of this year, 16 million women 
were on industrial payrolls—7¥%4 million 
more than were employed in 1940, a 
typical pre-war year. A lot of these 
women—perhaps two-thirds of them— 
will go back to their jobs as homemakers 


when victory is won. 


When the march back-to-the-kitchen 
gets under way, what will it mean to you? 
Plenty! For in this group are the women 
who have. been buying your baked goods 
regularly for the first time ... and 
passing judgment on them. 


HOME Gk“ NEEDN'T WORRY YOU 


The verdict of these women will have a lot to do 
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jearned much more. We know that 
civilians will consume between 10 and 
more food when they have the 


i y, We know this because they 
aid it in 1942 and 1943 and if sup- 
plies had been available it is probable 


they would have consumed more. 
It is reasonable to expect this high 
nd to continue when the war is 


dema 
hecause people have money to 


over 

spend. The cash value of farm prod- 
ucts will probably reach $20,000,000,- 
900 in 1944. This figure becomes 
mor‘ impressive when we realize that 


period before the war the gross 
income averaged around $8,- 
0,000 a year. 


in t! 
farn 
000, 
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Agriculture grew from a $49,000,- 
000,000 industry in 1940 to a $70,000,- 
000,000 industry in 1944. It seems 
probable that average crop prices, 
which are now 13% above parity, 
will come down some from this peak, 
but Congress is committed to a pol- 
icy of supporting basic farm crop 
prices when they reach 10% below 
parity for at least two years after 
the defeat of Japan. Thus we can 
expect no sharp collapse of the farm- 
ers’ prosperity and they will con- 
tinue to be good customers. 

Labor, too, will retain much of 
its wartime gains. 

A few months after the end of 


hostilities in Europe there may well 
be substantial changes for a while 
in the general business situation. The 
necessary cutbacks in production, 
which will occur at the end of the 
German phase of the war, will mean 
a temporary slump, but a rapid re- 
turn to the free enterprise system 
should soon result in genuine pros- 
perity. 
Return of Competition 

As a result of our inventory we can 
arrive at one sure conclusion. Large 
supplies, plus declining prices, plus 
high purchasing power, spell keen 
competition. I know industry will 
welcome the return of competition. 
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SWEETEX and PRIMEX 


TOP-QUALITY ALL-VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGS 


TS PRIORITY AGAIN... 
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The present high standard of living 
in this country is in large measure 
the result of free, open competition 
with each concern doing its utmost 
to make its particular brand and 
services the best in the world. Pro- 
gressively higher standards of qual- 
ity, flavor and nutritive value, coupled 
with lower prices, have been the 
trend in the food industry since its 
earliest days. This will be even more 
true after the war. 


Opportunity Ahead 

The period of competition ahead 
is also a period of great opportunity. 
The reconversion of America from 
war to peace will take time but, if it 
is wisely handled, we should see an 
era of unprecedented prosperity in 
this country. 

It may surprise you to learn that 
the accumulated purchasing power in 
this country at the end of 1943 was 
estimated at $85,000,000,000 and this 
is expected to rise to at least $110,- 
000,000,000 by the end of 1944. 

For every dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise available today people have 
$2.50 to spend. When peacetime pro- 
duction is resumed the public de- 
mand will be for quality. They have 
money to spend and they will want 
the best. 


¥ ¥ 


Editor’s Note.—These remarks by 
Mr. Willis are part of an address de- 
livered at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers Representa- 
tives in Minneapolis recently. 
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LEMON OIL AGAIN COMING 
TO AMERICA FROM SICILY 


Lemon oil used for flavoring is be- 
ing imported from Sicily for the first . 
time since the war. Until 1930 Sicily 
furnished most of the lemon oil sup- 
plies for the world. Then a lemon 
oil industry was started in California 
using cull fruit. Since then Cali- 
fornia has produced enough lemon 
oil to supply this country’s needs in 
normal years. 

However, the heavy wartime de- 
mand for this flavoring oil together 
with last year’s small lemon crop 
and heavy use of the fresh fruit 
made it necessary to import some 
lemon oil to supplement domestic 
supplies. 

Lemon oil is found in the rind of 
the fruit. In Sicily where labor is 
cheap, the oil is removed by work- 
ing the rind by hand to release the 
oil, then absorbing the oil with a 
small hand sponge. In California 
mechanical methods are used. One 
process presses the fruit, rind and 
all, then passes the juice through a 
centrifugal separator which removes 
the oil. 
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PITTSBURGH COURTESY CLUB 

WORKERS FOR CONVENTION 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The Pittsburgh 
Courtesy Club has appointed the 
chairmen of various committees, to 
help with the Pennsylvania State 
Bakers Association convention to be 
held in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 14-16. The chairmen are: 
Ben H. Peoples, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., house and reception commit- 
tee: Willard Moore, T. N. Royal Wax 
Paper Products, publicity; S. D. Mc- 
Kinley, Hardesty & Stineman, regis- 
tration; E. Hendershaw, powdered 
milk broker, ushering; Dan Lang- 
don, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., president’s 
reception; R. T. Hambleton, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., speakers; Harvey 
Woeckner, Menasha Products Co., 
transportation. 
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THORO-BREA 


The Perfect ‘tour 

































ENRICHED 


| for Bakers 


| Who Like 








MANY BAKERS ACCEPT 
THORO-BREAD AS A 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATE 





| | Thoro-Bread flour becomes so 
much a part of some bakers’ opera- 
tions that they look upon it as a 
strong business ally. 


Its capable and dependable char- 
acteristics are those you would look 








| for in a partner, and those you want 
your customers to identify with your 


firm. 
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THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Take a good look, friend... here is a 
hen! 

You can tell at a glance (or can you?) 
that she has terrific potentialities as an 
egg producer. Her comb, for one thing, 
is just about perfect . . . though you may 
have thought it much too large. Her beak 
is strong and well curved; her eye alert; 
her head rugged but refined. 

All these points of good: breeding 
promise a great future for the little lady. 

But whether or not she will live up to 
that promise is another matter. For we’ve 
learned at the General Mills Larro Re- 
search Farm near Detroit that good 
breeding is only the start. No matter how 
good a hen is to begin with, she has to be 
egged on with good feeding and good care 
or she won’t produce the way she should. 


And that is why our scientists have 
worked for more than 20 years, with a 
real farm as a laboratory, to perfect feeds 
and feeding methods that bring out the 
best in every bird or animal. 

More than 350 different feed ingredi- 
ents in thousands of combinations have 
been tested by General Mills experts in 
the poultry field alone. Equally ambitious 
programs are being carried on to help in- 
crease meat and milk production. 

When the war is over, there'll be many 
new General Mills products to help make 
a better world for you and your fam- 
ily. Some will be new and _ better 
animal feeds which indirectly 
will bring more abundant farm 
supplies to your table...eggs, meat, 
poultry and milk. 
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How to egg a chicken on 





Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Larro Fe 
Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, Vitamin Produc 
Flours, Vegetable and Protein Produc 





eds, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, Gold Medal 
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While much research has been un- 
dertaken to improve the quality of 
bakery products and the quality of 
ingredients, nothing has been done to 
improve the quality of labor, John 
Stein, of the Canadian Department 
of Labor, Ottawa, told the recent 
meeting: of the Toronto Production 
Men’s Club. Thousands of dollars 
are spent for research but without 
good labor no plant can produce 
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Training New and Old Workers 
Important in Plant Efficiency 


good bread, Mr. Stein said, and made 
the following recommendations: 
Fundamentally, the responsibility 
of handling workers rests upon the 
shoulders of the foreman. It is the 
foreman’s job to keep workers happy 
and content with their job. A fore- 
man’s ability to handle people is his 
greatest asset, but unfortunately 
foremen are seldom chosen for this 
particular reason. They are usually 


selected because of their length of 
time of employment, their relation- 
ship to the “higher up bosses” or 
their own influence in the company. 
Second to a foreman’s ability to 
handle people with tact and diplo- 
macy comes his ability to do the job 


properly. To be a successful fore- 
man, a man must know more about 
the job he is foreman over than the 
worker who is performing the job. 
Mr. Stein went on to give several 
valuable suggestions for teaching new 
employees how to tackle any given 
job. Not only must the teacher know 
the job, he must also know how to 
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“STANDARD” 


DIVIDER 
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~E-UP EQUIPMENT 















bpm famous for smooth, accurate operation, exceptional 
Operating convenience, and years of trouble-free performance, 
American ‘‘Standard’’ Dividers have long established the basis of com- 
parison for your industry. 


The highest degree of precision scaling prevents losses caused by 
overweights, cuts production costs, and assures finer, more uniform 
loaves. To assure American accuracy, only the finest laboratory metals 
are used, each part precision ground to fit—yet all operating parts are 
easily moved by hand. The head mechanism can be easily reached and 
the ‘‘Standard’’ can be opened in a jiffy and cleaned in a few minutes. 


For more than a quarter of a century, American ‘‘Standard’’ Dividers 
have stood for the utmost in dependability. Together with other Ameri- 
can Divider models, theirs is truly a great name, won only on their 
record of performance in hundreds of bakeries throughout the world. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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present it to the new employee go 
that the new employee understands 
it. Any job, difficult or simple, can 
be readily taught if the procedure jg 
organized, one step at a time, and 
each step taught to the new em. 
ployee. The impatience of a foreman 
familiar with the job, who cannot 
understand a new employee’s inabij- 
ity to do the job as expertly as he 
does it, is the most important cause 
on record for hard feelings between 
workers and foremen. 

A suggestion was made that fore. 
men list, in writing, every step nec. 
essary to do a job properly. This 
list should be given to new employees 
so they may study it and know what 
to do and why to do it. After show. 
ing a new employee how to perform 
a step in his job, the foreman should 
ask questions to see if the employee 
has grasped what he has been driy- 
ing at. If the questions are incor- 
rectly answered, the foreman should 
start over again, show the new man, 
and then repeat the questions. Too 
many foremen, by their lack of tact 
and diplomacy, discourage new em- 
ployees on the first day, resulting jn 
either resentment or disinterest 

First and foremost, new employees 
should be taught “the lanugage of the 
trade.” In every industry there are 
numerous words and phrases which 
mean absolutely nothing to someone 
not connected with the industry. A 
new employee, coming into the bak- 
ing industry for the first time, usual- 
ly does not even know what the fore- 
man means when he speaks of the 
“molder,” “divider” or “trough.” It 
may take some time, but a worth- 
while investment on the part of any 
firm is a printed folder—call it a dic- 
tionary if you will—with the words 
and phrases common to the industry 
listed alphabetically. 

Another important point empha- 
sized by Mr. Stein was the need for 
foremen to greet new employees with 
enthusiasm, to make them feel that 
they are really welcome on the job. 
Employees should be told first where 
everything is, what time they are 
supposed to eat, when they have rest 
periods, what time they end their day 

It is the definite duty of the fore- 
man to instruct new employees in 
regard to the proper way to handle 
machinery so as to avoid accidents 
And the best way in which they can 
teach new employees how to avoid 
accidents is by setting themselves up 
as an example of what should be 
done—and of doing it properly. 

Mr. Stein urged that foremen find 
the facts behind the mistake which 
was made before reprimanding the 
employees for making it. He con- 
cluded his address by reading a list 
of grievances which workers in all 
industries have listed as their ‘‘pet 
peeves.” In most cases, a close an- 
alysis of working conditions will 
bring to light most of the workers 
grievances and they can be corrected 
before they cause labor trouble 
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MILWAUKEE BOWLERS WIN 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee bak- 
ers, members of the Milwaukee 
Neighborhood Bakers Bowling 
League, recently “took”? the Chicago 
South Side Master Bakers Club in a 
match in Milwaukee by 555 pins 
Five teams represented each group. 
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SAYS SIZES CHANGE 
Toledo, Ohio—The OPA labor ad- 


visory committee on Nov. 8 declared 
that baked goods in several Toledo 
bakeries at present are smaller than 


the same items which formerly sold 
for the same price. 
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THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY . kansas cry, mo. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY — 
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LARABEE FLOURS 


Larabee flours have been milled for years to meet 
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certain standard specifications and baking performance 


















according to the needs of America’s bakeries. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The LarabeeFlour Mills Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 


In our wheat-testing and baking-laboratory records are the facts 
about the milling and baking characteristics of every wheat required 


to produce these Larabee Flours of certain standards. 


Thus every Larabee Flour is “pedigreed” by long established and 
widely known quality for baking performance. It is backed by an organization 
noted for milling know-how, with adequate sources of supply and a reputa- 


tion for dependability of supply that serves you well under all conditions. 


Let the Larabee representative tell you more about these 


dependable Larabee Flours. 


DIVISION OF 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis 





LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Kansas City 





general offices * MINNEAPOLIS 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. 


Buffalo 
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Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 




















you a lift in your bakery if some 
less reliable flour begins to 
flounder. 


But the strong Topper character- 
istics that do that kind of a job 
are even more welcome working 


alone, week in and week out, in . 


your bakery. 


It is the kind of a flour that likes 
to do a baking job alone be- 
cause it can do it so well. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas 


Topper always is ready to give 
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... to Feed the Fields 
..- to Feed the Ovens 
... to Feed the Men 


On wheat fields and battle fields, Mullti- 
wall Paper Bags are serving today. They 
help deliver needed fertilizer... they pro- 
tect the flour... they assure the safe arrival 


of food for our fighting men and allies. 















Multiwall Paper Bags are re- 
quired for industrial shipments 
of food products, chemicals, 
fertilizers, and construction ma- 
terials — for domestic use and 
\ overseas to our armed forces and 
3 MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


"$T. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


civilian populations of allied 
nations and occupied countries. 
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r IN CANADA: 
| BATES VALVE BAG co., LTD. 
casa “2 Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
ouver, B.C, 
Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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ALABAMA 
A new tray oven has been installed 
in the Woodlawn Bakery, Birming- 
ham, by Forrest McClain, owner of 
the shop. 


ALBERTA 


The Hardisty (Alta.) Bakery has 
reopened under new management. 
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J. L. Golub has opened a bakery 
at Wetaskiwin. 


ARKANSAS 
The Willis Bakery, Clarksville, has 
been sold to J. E. Garner, who will 
continue to operate the bakery un- 
der the same name. 
L. S. Harzog has closed the retail 


| Gay the world fulfill its bright promise of a 
complete, early Victory ...a lasting Peace... 
and the blessings of Good Will to all Men. 


department of the Blytheville (Ark.) 
Bakery. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Walter Uttley has sold the busi- 
ness of the Yorkshire Crumpetry at 
502 Sixth St., New Westminster. 
The Valley Maid Bakery, Ltd., Ab- 
botsford, was recently incorporated 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





at Victoria, under the B. C. Com- 
panies’ Act. 

W. L. Anton has placed a contract 
for the erection of a new bakeshop at 
6384 Fraser Ave., Vancouver. 

Arthur De Moor has purchased ihe 
wholesale and retail bakery business 
of William B. Buckam at Vancouver, 

W. K. Smith, alderman of the city 
of Salmon Arm, and owner of the 
Salmon Arm Bakery, has sold his 
business to Joseph Strossman, for- 
merly of Vernon. Mr. Strossman has 
had lengthy experience in the bakery 
business and has operated his own 
plant for some time in Vernon. A\l- 
derman Smith has operated a bakery 
in Salmon Arm since he went there 
seven years ago from Medicine Fiat. 

Lewis Gold and Ethel Lawrence 
have purchased the business of the 
Nanaimo Bakery from Victor Llick 
at Nanaimo. 

Fire recently caused considerah| 
damage to the premises of the Mayda 
Pie Shop, Vancouver. 


CALIFORNIA 

W. Marks, formerly in the baking 
business in Minnesota, has purchased 
Hauser’s Bakery, Los Angeles, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Hauser, who have 
operated the shop since 1935. 

The Golden Poppy Bakery, Gilroy, 
has reopened after being closed for 
a short time for redecorating. Mr 
and Mrs. Joe Chaloupka are _ the 
proprietors of this shop which has 
served the Gilroy area for the past 
22 years. 

Loren L. Fairbanks has sold the 
Fairbanks Pastry Shop, San _ Jose, 
to Glen R. Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Dodge have 
sold the Polly Prim Bakery, Arcata 
to T. M. Griffin. Mr. Griffin plans 
to specialize in baking pies, and will 
also open a lunch counter in the front 
of the building. 


COLORADO 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Davey, who 
have been operating a _ bakery in 
Denver, have purchased the Gunni- 
son (Colo.) Bakery. 


FLORIDA 

C. B. Biscopink is now managing 
Whiddon’s Pie Shop, Jacksonvill 

The Bakerite Bakery, Miami Beach, 
which had been closed for a month 
for repairs, has reopened. 

A new automatic wrapping machine 
has been installed by the Tallahas- 
see (Fla.) Bakeries, Inc. 

Ann’s Home Bakery, Miami, has 
reopened. 

Wylie Gillis, owner of the Home 
Town Bakery, Pahokee, has insta!led 
a new oven. 

Dewey Downey has 
Trussler’s Bakery, Miami. 

The Paramount Pastry Shop, 
Miami Beach, which was closed for 
two months while repairs were made 
to the shop, has reopened. 

C. E. Barr has sold the Dixie Bak- 
ery, DeFuniak Springs. 

The Southland Bakery, owned and 
operated by J. H. Rogers, has re- 
opened. 


purchased 


GEORGIA 

The Claxton (Ga.) Bakery /1as 
been redecorated. S. G. Tos is the 
proprietor of this shop. 

A new cake machine has been pur- 
chased by the Hodges-Atwell Bakery, 
Statesboro. 

Smith’s Bakery, Blakely, has in- 
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stalled a new bread mixer, which will 
improve the quality of its loaf, ac- 
cording to Bill Smith, the owner. 


ILLINOIS 

Mrs. Art Lyons, who owned the 
Mount Vernon (Mo.) Bakery, which 
was destroyed by fire recently, has 
made plans to reconstruct the estab- 
lishment. 

Fire of undetermined origin, which 
broke out in a storeroom at the 
Schreier Bakery, Bunker Hill, re- 
cently caused several hundred dol- 
lars damage. The loss was covered 
by insurance. 

Glen Romine, who had been em- 
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ployed at Johnson’s Bakery, Anna, 
for the last 14 years, has bought 
the bakery from R. P. Johnson and 
will operate it in the future. Mr. 
Johnson had been in the bakery busi- 
ness in Anna for 19 years. 

Lewis Bros. Bakery, Anna, experi- 
enced a loss estimated at $2,000 re- 
cently when fire, breaking out in the 
basement of the bakery, destroyed 
a quantity of bread wrappers, cello- 
phane paper, and paper plates. Con- 
crete walls prevented the spreading 
of the fire through the building, but 
more than 75% of the paper supplies 
was destroyed. 





INDIANA 

The Angola Baking Co., which had 
been closed for several weeks due to 
the serious illness of its owner, Ralph 
Ashley, has reopened. 


IOWA 


Dick’s Pastry Shop has opened in 
Cedar Falls. 

C. Neal Dykstra, who recently 
opened a bakery in LeMars, has been 
forced to close temporarily because 
of the difficulty of securing materials. 

The Purity Bakery, Waverly, has 
moved to a new location in the Lie- 
bau Building. 

The former Bell Baking Co. plant 





FOOD FOR FLIERS 





Ahoy below . . . Navy bakers are taking 
good care of the men who fly forth from 
our famed carriers. Providing bread for 


stamina, these seagoing bakers are doing 


their fighting with food that keeps our 


Navy fit for winning. 


It’s up to you to help keep Americans at 
home fit for working harder than ever... 
and you’re doing a fine job by keeping up 


the nutritious excellence of the bread you 
bake. Uniform, dependable Red Star Yeast 
is made to help you. 


\  RED“STAR YEAST 


[ ~ RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO. 
™— MILWAUKEE, WIS. . BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
f —~ Yeast Food « Malt Syrup « Enrichment Tablets ¢ Alvatabs 
- INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY BONDS ... AND HOLD .THEM 
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in Clinton officially became the 
Beier’s Iowa Baking Co., following 
its recent sale to Arthur Beier. The 
plant is being remodeled, and when 
that is completed some additiona] 
equipment will be installed. 


KENTUCKY 


The Donaldson Baking Co., Louis. 
ville, is putting up a large brick 
smokestack and brick addition to its 
plant, to increase its steam capacity 

Nick’s Pastry Shop, Paris, has ,e- 
cently been sold by Strat Nicholas to 
D. L. Neale, who will operate ji: as 
Neale’s Pastry Shoppe. 

John H. Stehlin, baker at Preston 
and Burnett Ave., Louisville, is com- 
pleting installation of a new all pate 
glass store front, replacing an in- 
stallation made three or four y:ars 
ago, when he installed the old Fng- 
lish type of small pane windows. 
Stehlin got tired of the gridiron 
effect. 


LOUISIANA 

An automatic cake wrapping ma- 
chine has been added to the equip- 
ment of the Vitamelk Bread Co. The 
company recently opened the Vita- 
melk Kake Kitchen. 

The Church Point (La.) Bakery, 
which was closed for repairs, has re- 
opened. Leon Baquet is the proprie- 
tor of the shop. 


MINNESOTA 


Hank’s Bakery, Lanesboro, has 
been reopened under the manage- 
ment of H. R. Avery. 

A. O. Hansen has sold his Tracy 
(Minn.) Bakery to Knute Swanson 
and Mel Istas. 

O. H. Berg has installed a new 
bread molder in his bakery in Star- 
buck. 

MISSOURI 

The Good Taste Cookie Kitchens, 
Inc., St. Louis, has purchased a build- 
ing at 4380 Olive St. for its future 
business. 

Kennett experienced a bread short- 
age recently when the large mixing 
machine at the Sally Ann Bakery, 
operated by Mrs. Lillian Lester, broke 
down, and cut their normal produc- 
tion in half. The trucks were unable 
to make their rounds to several com- 
munities near Kennett. In the mean- 
time, Mrs. Lester bought bread from 
a St. Louis bakery to supply her 
trade. 

Harry Allen has purchased the 
Cleve and Wichman Bakery, Farm- 
ington, from Ernest Cleve and Ed- 
ward Wichman, who have owned and 
operated the enterprise for the last 
20 years. Mr. Allen has assumed 
charge of the business. Virgil Webb, 
of Poplar Bluff, Mo., who has been 
employed as a baker there for some 
time, will remain with Allen. 


MONTANA 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hellerick have 
sold the Betty Anne Bakery, Boze- 
man, to Mr. and Mrs. Harry Mikoski. 


NEBRASKA 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Gregory have 
purchased the Holmes Bakery, Biair, 
and are now operating the shop. 

Styer’s Pastry Shoppe, Hastings, 
has closed its retail salesroom. 

A bakery outlet of Omar, Inc. 
has been established in Fremont. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Scott’s Delicatessen, with a bakery 
department, has been opened at 60 
Massabesic St., Manchester. 


NEW MEXICO 
Barnhill’s Bakery, Hobbs, has in- 
stalled new wrapping and slicing ma- 
chines. 
New trough hoist equipment has 
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‘THE record of “Standard” flours is a record of 
good fermentation tolerance and uniform, dependable baking 
quality. The bread has good grain... fine texture... excellent 

GENERAL OFFICES flavor. It will profit you to choose your needs from Standard 


oe Seer Cheeees rere Milling Company’s complete line of quality bakery flours. 
CHICAGO 


. ANDA D company 
MILLS 
* MINNEAPOLIS ST COMPANY 


* KANSAS CITY 


» BUFFALO BAKER fa URS 
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been purchased by the Holsum Bak- 
ery, Roswell. 
NEW YORK 

Marking the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Helgath Bakery, Buffalo, 
a party for bakery employees was 
held Nov. 4 by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Helgath. Guests of honor were 
Charles Seifried and William Bieman, 
employed by the bakery since its 
organization. 

Caton Bakery, Inc., of Queens 
County, has been dissolved, accord- 
ing to papers filed with the secretary 
of state in Albany. 

Mart Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in the 
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Bronx. Directors are: Louis Rosen- 
berg, 165 Rockaway Parkway; Ruth 
Sokol, 3038 Brighton Street, Brook- 
lyn, and Morros M. Friedman, 299 
Broadway, New York. 

Fangold Bakeries, Inc., of Kings 
County, has been dissolved, papers 
filed with the secretary of state show. 
Lanet Baking Co., Inc., of Kings 
County, also has been dissolved. 

Devonshire Topping, Inc., of New 
York, changed its capital stock from 
100 shares, no par value, to $5,000, 
$1 par value, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Albany. 

Harold’s Bake Shop, Inc., has been 





chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ing business in the Bronx, with a 
capital stock of $10,000, $100 par 
value. Directors are: Mollie Schul- 
man, 2175 Ryer Ave., Bronx; Nathan 
Spivack and Betty Meyers, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Walton Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct: business in New 
York, with a capital stock of $15,- 
000, $100 par value. Directors are: 
Claire Schonbach, 299 Broadway, 
New York; Charles Lallathin, 88-24 
166th St., Jamaica; Abraham Oppen- 
berg, 1505 Townsend Ave., Bronx. 

Welcome Cake, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a bakery business in 
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This is one in a series of ads in which our customers do the talking — for 
there is no better time than a “seller’s market” to gauge the true worth 
of any supplier. The versatility of Riegel’s 230 different papers has 
resulted in tremendous essential demands from many war industries. 
Riegel’s bakery papers are no exception, but we have still been able to 
supply the basic needs of our old customers. We hope they will soon 
be generally available. Let’s talk it over now. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of over 230 different protective packaging papers 
—plain, printed, waxed, lacquered, laminated, embossed—in every 
5 case perfected to meet our customers’ individual requirements. 
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New York. Directors are: Milton Bp. 
Pfeffer, William Adams and Elsie 
Herreilers, 40 Wall St. New York. 

Interboro Baking Corp., Kings 
County, has been dissolved, accord- 
ing to papers filed with the secre- 
tary of state in Albany. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has filed 
plans for a one-story warehouse addi- 
tion to its property in the rear of 
242 Spruce St., Albany. They cal] 
for the erection of a concrete struc- 
ture of 8,600 square feet for the stor- 
age of baking goods. The work \/j] 
cost $36,250. The Freihofer Albay 
cake plant is at the Spruce St. loca- 
tion. The main quarters are on Qu:i] 
St. 

Grunstein & Merlin Bakery, Inc 
has been chartered to conduct a gen- 
eral bakery business in the Bro 
with a capital stock of $10,000, s*x 
par value. Directors are: Harry Mer- 
ling, 801 Crotona Park N; Louis 
Solomon, 391 E. 145th St., and Pe:r] 
Goldman, 2385 Creston Ave., Bro 

Brash Bakers Products, Inc., 0 
New York City, has been dissolv: 
according to papers filed with 
secretary of state in Albany. 

A certificate of partnership ha 
been filed in Buffalo for Hendec’ 
Pies, 241 S. Elmwood Ave., by Lk 
H. Jones and Philip B. Goodrich. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FE. H. McFarlan, owner, has had 
the Canton (N. C.) Bakery painted 
and redecorated. 


x SS 


7 an “ 


nn 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The work of installing a new front 
on the building occupied by Gordon's 
Bakery, Beach, is nearing completion 
The interior of the building will also 
be redecorated and new fixtures 
stalled. 

One of the big business construc- 
tion items for the immediate post- 
war period in Fargo will be a $150,- 
000 bakery to be erected by 1e 
Sweetheart Bakery Co. to serve the 
Fargo-Moorhead area. 


OHIO 

Koehl’s Bakery, Toledo, has_ in- 
stalled a new oven, mixer and dis- 
play cases. 

The Thornton Bakery, Perrysbu: 
has been taken over by Mr. and Mrs 
Yurth. ; 

The City Bakery, Port Clinton, re- 
cently closed for alterations, has 
sumed business. 

H. V. King’s Bakery, Youngstown, 
recently celebrated its thirty-fifth an- 
niversary. 

The Central Home Bakery, Toledo, 
has been sold to John and Bertha 
Beran. 


xQ 


OKLAHOMA 

Bill Killam, owner of Bill’s Bak- 
ery, Oklahoma City, has acquired 
two additional shops located in Mus- 
kogee. 

Jack Wilson, owner of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Pie Co., has moved his 
shop to a better location, and /ias 
installed a new reel oven and mace 
other improvements. 

Cal Holden, who has been super- 
intendent of the Maywood Bakery 
for several years, has bought Mickie’s 
Bakery, Oklahoma City. 

Clovis Banks has purchased the 
Cottage Bakery, Tulsa, from Jim 
Pearson. 

OREGON 

Stein’s Bakery, Portland, owned by 
W. F. Stein, is going to be exte! 
sively remodeled with an expencl- 
ture of $15,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The shop and retail sales space of 
the Peoples Baking Co., Greenville, 
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has been repainted. George Paouris 
is manager of this firm. 

The Spartan Bakery, Spartanburg, 
owned by E. C. Aggott, has been 
redecorated. A new show window 
was built which displays the baked 
goods to an advantage. 


TEXAS 
The Bowie (Texas) Bakery, owned 
and operated by Glenn Trout, has 
reopened after being closed several 
months on account of illness of the 


proprietor. Bread baking has been 
discontinued, but pies, cakes and 
douchnuts are sold. 


The Mary Kay Kake Shoppe, owned 
and operated by Mike Spaizman, has 
opened in San Antonio. 

id’s Bakery, San Angelo, has 
installed a new doughnut machine. 

Clint Wortham has installed a new 
traveling oven in his Butter-Nut 
Bread Co., Texarkana. 

Pp. R. Cox has bought the Temple 
(Texas) Bakery from Byron King. 

Tasty Maid Bakery, McAllen, 
has reopened after being closed for 
repairs necessitated by a fire that 
burned the back part of the building. 

\ new roll machine has been pur- 
chased by Jim Els, owner of Els’ 
Bakery, Dallas. 


irles Newman, owner of the 
Holsum Bakery, Fort Worth, has 


bought the McGlasson Bakery, Min- 
eral Wells, from C. B. McGlasson. 

TI Famous Bakery in Houston 
has purchased additional property 
with the idea in view of expansion 
after the war. 

lhe new production superintendent 
at Bohnet’s Bakery in San Antonio 
is Ernest Boone. 

A new reel oven has been installed 
by Fig-O-Bar Bakery in Marshall. 

Richter’s Bakery in Corpus Christi 
has a new_ superintendent, Earl 

Mead’s Bakery in Lubbock has pur- 
chased a roll divider and rounder. 

Automatic roll dividers and round- 
Mead’s Bakeries at E] Paso, 
San Angelo, Abilene and Lawton, 
Okla., have been ordered. 


ers for 


A new revolving tray oven has 
been installed by Moeller’s Bakery 
in Houston. 

New pan greasing machines have 


been installed by Lee’s Bakery in 
Victoria and Henke & Pillot, Houston. 

‘he Campbell Bakery in Lamesa 
has been purchased by H. E. Vaughn. 
It was formerly owned by Tracy 
Campbell. 

UTAH 

lilding permits have been granted 
by the Ogden city commission to the 
Royal Baking Co., 421 Second, to 
extend the bakery at an estimated 
c of $12,000. 

Topper Bakery, Ogden, an- 
es that a new oven is being 
led. The oven, a $3,000 instal- 

is part of the expansion pro- 

gI of the bakery. The bakery 
ca ity will be doubled, with a 

‘ing enlargement slated for the 
S] The bakery has three em- 
, in addition to Mr. and Mrs. 


ployces 


De Ke, 
WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Jewell Greening and Byron 
An rson have taken over Schmidt’s 
Bi ry and Fountain, Kirkland, from 
M 


ind Mrs. Charles Schmidt who 
operated the establishment for 
€ past 11 years. 


WISCONSIN 

the Clinton (Wis.) Bakery, operat- 
—s y Wallace Chaney since May, 
%41, has been sold to Julius Wester- 
gaard, who formerly owned a bakery 
In Clinton. 

_ Alex Henriksen has opened Hen- 
nksen’s Bakery, Racine, with a com- 





plete line of breads, rolls, cookies, 
cakes and pastries. Souvenirs for 
the kiddies were given the opening 
day as was a bottle of vanilla to 
all adults visiting the store while 
the supply lasted. 

The Bloomer (Wis.) Bakery, which 
had been closed for a month, has re- 
opened. While it was closed, the in- 
terior of the shop was redecorated. 

The Spooner (Wis.) Bakery, which 
was damaged by fire several months 
ago, has reopened after being re- 
paired. 

Extensive improvements are under 
way at Heilman’s De Luxe Bakery, 
Tomah, which will provide an ex- 
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panded production, according to Syl- 
vester Heilman, owner. 

Construction of the new Frederic 
(Wis.) Bakery, owned by Ernest 
Tromberg, has begun. 

Gunkel’s Bakery, Antigo, has re- 
opened after being renovated and re- 
decorated. 

WYOMING 

The Boulevard Bakery, Cheyenne, 
is now under new management. 

Robert Galley has assumed the 
management of the Wigwam Bakery, 
Thermopolis, to replace Waldo Rey- 
nolds who has resigned. Mr. Galley 
has been with the Wigwam firm since 
1940. 


When a bakery manager wante 


|| Comparative purposes. He reported 
to see the difference WYTASE 
without WYTASE was abs 
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PNEUMATIC OVEN CONTROLS 
The General Baking Co. has in- 
stalled a new temperature control 
system for its ovens in Philadelphia 
and Kansas City. The new system 
pneumatically adjusts fuel valves 
which, in turn, hold oven zones con- 
tinuously at the required control 
point. Conversion of the ovens was 
under the direction of Baker Per- 
kins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. The con- 
trols were supplied by the Brown 
Instrument Co., Philadelphia. The 
new system is said to assure more 
constant temperature at prescribed 
levels and result in fuel economy. 


a - . oy 


DIFFERENCE / 


to check the 





results he was getting with WYT/ASE recently, 
some doughs were made without/WYTASE, for 


“really startled. 
ade. The bread 


lutely tasteless.”* 


And it’s such experiences as] that which keep 


WYTASE at the top of the 


st as an essential 





ingredient for bread of improved color, more 


satisfying flavor and longer lasting freshness. 


You get Getter Gread—always—with WYTASE. 


* Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING Co. 


38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





DOUGH WHITENER 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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The spirit of Christmas has never been better expressed than 
in Charles Dickens’ immortal story, “A Christmas Carol’... 
Tiny Tim and old Scrooge will live forever in the hearts of all 
peace-loving peoples. 












Dickens’ closing words in the story, best express our thoughts 
in extending to you the Season’s Greetings: “...it was always 
said of him, that he (Scrooge) knew how to keep Christmas 
well. May that be truly said of all of us!” 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS 
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: ..and so, as Tiny Tim observed, 
GOD BLESS US, EVERY ONE!” 


+e 
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How Will the Postwar Grocery Look? 


New Developments in Packaged Foods to Bring Great 
Changes in Next Five Years 


OW about the postwar grocery 
store? What will it look like? 
Comments on this subject are 
the theme of a booklet just issued 
by the W. E. Long Co., prepared by 
E. J. Sperry, head of the radio serv- 
ice of the company. There will be 
plenty of changes, according to Mr. 
Sperry. 





“Packaged foods as we know them 
will so materially change within the 
next five years that they virtually 
will become new products,” the book- 
let declares, and continues: 

“We must recognize the fact that 
frozen foods will change the looks of 
the average grocery store—even now, 
the deep freezers that contain frozen 


foods are beginning to appear in the 
grocery store in such numbers that 
they are displacing shelves of canned 
goods and other packaged foods. Will 
the producers of frozen food continue 
to be satisfied with makeshift deep 
freezer cabinets or will the design 
be giant rows of freezer shelves on 
which thousands of frozen foods will 
be displayed? Experts in this field 
predict that entire sections of grocery 
store floors will be filled with such 
freezer shelves. 
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Will Linger... 


Idaho Potato Flour adds that delicious, 


nutritional 


prolongs freshness and 
value to 


your 


breads. sweet rolls and donuts. 


We know you can sell all you 


make, 
it taste 


REMEMBER! 


but why not 
better and 


make 
fresher 2 


1 pound of Idaho Potato Flour is 
equivalent to 5 pounds mashed potato. 


“Pile. 


FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 


Established 1876 


308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6 
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E. J. Sperry 


“Will frozen foods supplant canned 
foods in the grocery store? Our best 
answer to this question is to watch 
the development now going on in 
frozen foods and the extent to which 
these developments have supplanted 
the canning process. 


New Frozen Foods 

“Even in wartime one sees such 
new and novel things as: frozen Bos- 
ton baked beans, frozen codfish cakes 
ready to fry, frozen soups of every 
description ready to serve, complete 
frozen package dinners, complete 
frozen roast beef dinner (including 
vegetables and desserts), frozen chop 
suey, frozen fruit juices, frozen fruit 
pulp for pudding, ice cream and pies, 
frozen biscuit dough (ready to bake), 
frozen bread dough (ready to bake 
into rolls or buns), frozen pie crusts, 
frozen cake batter, frozen chicken 
breasts, frozen chicken legs, frozen 
boneless chicken meat, frozen fresh 
tropical fruit (from Africa, South 
America and the Orient), frozen 
shore dinners from Boston, frozen 
gumbo fillet from New Orleans, froz- 
en chili con carne from South Amer- 
ica. 

“This list could be continued indefi- 
nitely. Anyone attempting to answer 
the question as to whether or not 
frozen foods will supplant canned 
goods on the grocer’s shelves had 
best remember that the fast freezing 
process makes it possible for the 
housewife to serve fresh strawberries 
from Louisiana, fresh mangoes from 
South America, fresh pineapple from 
Hawaii—in fact, fresh foods fr 
every corner of the world. 

“At this moment the men at the 
head of the frozen foods industry are 
working on plans whereby the fa- 
mous dishes of every city of America 
will be available nationally. An- 
toines’ famous Oyster Rockefell 
from New Orleans will be served 
the tables of every village and ham 
in America. The famous roast bé 
and beans of the Penn Hotel in New 
York will be a common product sold 
in every grocery store. People wil 
no longer have to travel to enj 
famous foods of famous restaurants, 
for fast freezing will bring these 
foods to the table at home. 

“The world traveler will not be the 
only one to enjoy Pheasant Kaanaa1 
of Shepherds Hotel in Cairo, Egypt, 
for such famous dishes as these will 
be frozen and delivered to even the 
smallest American village. Thus, 
is obvious that frozen foods wil! 
change the appearance of the post- 
war grocery store of the future. 

“Experts tell us that in the gro- 
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cery store of the future the house- 
wife will buy a small package 
of orange colored disks for a nickel, 
that when soaked in water will be- 
come fresh carrots. These same ex- 
perts tell us that making a vegetable 
soup with dehydrated vegetables will 
be a matter of eight minutes rather 
than many hours. Again it is appar- 
ent that the new developments in 
dehydrates will change the appear- 
ance of the grocery store. 


Meat Distribution 


‘Dehydrated and fresh _ frozen 
meats make it no impossibility that 
the grocery store of the future will 
take over the entire distribution of 
meat in America and that the butch- 
er shop of today will disappear be- 
cause experts say that in the tomor- 
row that will come, housewives will 
buy fresh frozen packages of pork 
chops, sirloin steaks, rib roasts and 
hamburger just the same as today 
they buy a package of any other 
foods 

‘Tf the meat distribution and the 
sales swerve to the grocery store, is 
it not a fact that a greater number 
of housewives will pass the bread dis- 
play-thus providing the baker with 
a greater possibility of sales? 

‘New packages for cereals will 
have a great bearing on changed dis- 
plays of these cereals and on the buy- 
ing habits of the grocer and these 
new packages using war developed 
types of synthetic rubber tissues will 
stress the fact that packages will 


remain fresh and vermin proof re- 
gardless of temperature or climate. 
Cereal processors have already de- 
veloped new types of cartons that 
will unfold like magic and make their 
own display shelves. This, too, will 
change the looks of tomorrow’s gro- 


cery store. ‘ 
“Whether or not the fresh fruit 
and vegetable counter will remain in 


the grocery store of tomorrow is a 
matter of considerable conjecture. 
To begin with, the frozen foods indus- 
tries believe that they can buy and 
sell every fruit and vegetable grown 
in America, leaving none whatever 


for display on fresh fruit and vege- 
table stands. If this were to happen 
another change would occur in the 
postwar grocery store. 

Modern design and packaging of 
spices, condiments and pickles, rel- 
ishes, catsups and other such prod- 
ucts is so far ahead that the house- 
wife of tomorrow will not recognize 
the grocers’ shelves that contain 
these items. 

“Electrical engineers have devel- 
oped systems that will kill all germs 


within the range of their light. These 
same electronic engineers have de- 
veloped new short wave cooking de- 
vices that will permit a grocer to 
put a cut of meat into a small chrome 


nickel machine, turn on the short 
wave current and cook that meat in 
a matter of two to three minutes. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that the 
grocer will find new fields for the 
sale of meat particularly in unserved 
areas because the grocer will be able 


to offer the housewife various pack- 
ages of steaks, chops, roasts and 
many other meats fresh frozen, or 
Will be able to put these packages 


of frozen meat into a machine and 
hand them to housewives three min- 
utes later, fully cooked and ready 


to serve. And there will be special 
heat retaining paper packages to per- 
mit tne delivery or carrying of hot 
foods 


“Again the electronic engineers 
have scored by developing small short 
Wave cookers that will permit the 
grocer to sell cooked macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and other starch foods, for 
these machines will thoroughly cook 
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starchy materials in from three and 
one half to four minutes. 


Canners Busy, Too 


“Make no mistake about it, the 
canning industry will not take these 
advances lying down, for already the 
canners have come out with canned 
beans, spaghetti, macaroni and 
cheese, corned beef and other meat 
products that are packed in tin cans 
that will automatically heat the con- 
tents when a few drops of water are 
poured in a small hole in the outside 
top of the can. 

“If electric cooking will change 
the appearance of grocery stores then 





most certainly the advances made 
by the canning industry will change 
the grocery store even more. 

“Already the canning industry has 
served notice that it will offer the 
public many new items and even to- 
day some of these items are appear- 
ing on the grocers’ shelves in cans: 
Fried shoestring potatoes, fried 
noodles, biscuit dough, bread dough, 
potato salad, vegetable salad, fruit 
pulp, boiled onions, mangoes, tanger- 
ine oranges, boiled potatoes, brown 
bread, ginger bread, date nut bread, 
rye bread dough for home baking, 
pie crust. 

“Another field on which the can- 
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ner has designs is the sale of dry rice, 
peas, beans and lentils and these 
will be sold in a special thin metal 
can. 

“Modern packaged designs will pro- 
duce new packages for cakes, cookies, 
sweet goods and crackers that will 
be utterly different from those we 
know today. 


Bakery Problems 


“And the independent wholesale 
baker must meet the grocer and the 
consumer of tomorrow with new and 
different bread packages and may 
be forced to re-design his loaf of 
bread to meet the consumer demand, 
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not only for a different type of bread 
but for different varieties of bread 
packed and sold in one package. 

‘It is well to admit that the gro- 
cery store of tomorrow will be abso- 
lutely changed and will in no way 
resemble the grocery store of today. 
The independent wholesale 
baker who wishes to protect his 
business must begin to study the 
grocery store of tomorrow today. 

“The baker should begin to con- 
cern himself with the problem of 
teaching his salesmen what to ex- 
pect in the grocery store of tomor- 
row, what the grocer will demand 


bread 
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of the bread salesmen of tomorrow. 

“The baker should review prob- 
lems that are close to his business, 
such as: 

“How many deliveries per day will 
be demanded, or will improved stor- 
age methods cut deliveries to every 
other day, twice a week, or once a 
week ? 

“Is there a future in frozen bread? 

“Will Koroseal, Velon and other 
such plastic or synthetic wrappers 
lengthen the fresh keeping qualities 
of bread to the point where deliv- 
eries will be cut down? 

“What is the future of variety 


bread packages in which several 
types of bread will be sold in the 
same package? 

“What is the future of half loaf 
sales? 

“What type of display will be used 
for bread in the grocery store of 
tomorrow? 

“There is plenty of thinking ma- 
terial for the baker to work on.” 

The booklet also gives a summary 
of a wide variety of wartime devel- 
opments in products and processes 
in many fields. 








BAKERS who enrich their bread with 
Red Label ‘‘B-E-T-S’’* don’t take 
chances! The label statement guaran- 
tees that these enrichment tablets 
consistently deliver more than a 10% 
safety factor of required nutrients in 
the bread . . . an ample guarantee 
against inadequate enrichment re- 
gardless of vitamin-mineral variations 
of flour or baking losses. 

What does this mind-easing pro- 
tection cost? Only about 34%4¢ more 
per 1,000 pounds of bread than the cost 
of minimum enrichment .. . far less 


*B-E-T-S" method of bread-enrtchment, orig 





than the cost of additional controls 
needed when you try to stay too close 
to the “edge’’! 


Jace SUE 


‘E-T-S 


meu 
WINTHROP'S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 


tlable through Winthrop Chemtcal Co., Inc. 
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STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 


READ 
qinTHROP’S BRAND oF BR 


Ae; WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


> 
Ask us now for Red Label ‘“‘B-E-T-S”’ 
prices. Ask us too about Special Red 
Label ‘‘B-E-T-S’’—for enrichment of 
baked goods in which less than 3% 
milk solids are used. They give you 
this same protection at a cost in- 
creased only by the added riboflavin 
which they contain. For information 
on any Winthropenrichment formula, 
consult our Technical Sales Service. 


Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division ** 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


** Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 
ceived its THIRD Army-Navy award for ‘‘high 
achievement in production of war material."’ 
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WLB Abates Labor 
Hiring Order With 


Interpretive Rules 


Washington, D. C.—Some excep. 
tions to the general rules on hiring 
new employees have been established 
by the War Labor Board in an jn- 
terpretation of its General Order 
No. 31. This order prohibits the 
hiring of employees at a rate in ex- 
cess of the minimum of the properly 
established rate range for a given 
job classification. But an employee 
who has special ability and experi- 
ence may be hired at a higher rate 
within the range corresponding to 
such ability and experience. Within 
a year an employer may not hire 
more than 25% of his employees at 
rates in excess of the minimum rate 
ranges for such job classifications. In 
any establishment in which fewer 
than four employees are hired with- 
in the year for such job classifica- 
tions, one employee may be hired at 
a rate in excess of the minimum 
rate. 

The order has been_ modified as 
follows: 

An employer may exceed at any 
one time during the year the 25% 
limitation of hiring above the mini- 
mum so long as the limitation has 
not been exceeded at the end of 
the accounting year. 

The 25% limitation does not apply 
to transfers from one plant or estab- 
lishment to another of the same em- 
ployer. 

An employee may be rehired by 
the same employer at the level! at 
which he left, or if the range for his 
job has changed during his absence, 
at the minimum of the new range, 
whichever is higher, and such hiring 
shall not be charged against the 25% 
limitation. 

The following rules shall apply to 
hiring of temporary employees dur- 
ing special rush periods such as the 
Christmas rush: (a) The rehiring 
rule outlined above in (3) shall ap- 
ply to rehiring of the old employees 
during such periods. (b) Employees 
hired during such rush period who 
have not previously worked for that 
particular employer may be hired at 
a rate not in excess of the midpoint 
of the range without charging such 
hiring against the 25% _ limitation. 
Hiring above the midpoint is sub- 
ject to the 25% limitation. 

The rules outlined in the para- 
graph above shall apply to the hir- 
ing of old and new employees for 
seasonal operations. For the pur- 
poses of this rule, the term ‘‘sea- 
sonal” is to be defined as provided 
in the regulation issued under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

A company may re-employ ex- 
servicemen and women previously in 
their employ without regard to the 
25% limitation. 

Employers of fewer than 30 em- 
ployees are not bound by the 25% 
limitation unless they are opera!ing 
under a plan established under Sec- 
tion II of General Order No. 31 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIETMANN WAGE INCREASE 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—At the joint re- 
quest of the management of the 
Strietmann Biscuit Co. and the AFL 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
a 5c an hour wage increase has been 
granted Strietmann employees by the 
War Labor Board. The pay boost 
affects 603 employees, both plant and 
office workers. 
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t= Milled only from high protein, 4. Greater uniformity. 
heavy test weight hard wheat. 





9 2. Greater absorption of liquid. Your 
» Has extra strength; can be used bread stays fresh longer. 
no straight. 
We invite you to try OCCIDENT 


3. Finer wheaten flavor, whether it 100% Whole Wheat Flour and test 
is used 100% or blended. its superiority in your own bake shop 


or plant. Write us for further details 
and _ prices. 















FREE cales-tested formulas 


The formulas in this booklet have been developed 
and tested by our Bakery Service Department. 






RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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tical baking standards, for quality cake production. 
The high, uniform standards of Covo Shortenings 




















The baker’s big problem today is how to produce 
the most of the best possible baked goods. 











are controlled by practical bakers to help you 


The right answer is to stick to quality standards 


maintain both quality and quantity production. 


—to give your customers the best; then make all 


There are no finer shortenings made. 


you can. The workability and the uniformity of 








LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Covo Shortenings will help you do just this. 
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Corwin Wickersham Holds Army's Most 


General Offices— Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Covo and Covo Super-Mix are made to prac- 





BAKERS 


QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL 





Specialized Supply Job 


HE .man with the army’s most 

specialized supply job is Col. Cor- 
win Wickersham, of Greenwich, 
Conn., former Standard Brands vice 
president, now with the Continental 
Advance Section of the Communica- 
tion Zone in France. 

As base purchasing agent Col. 
Wickersham has the job of procuring 
hundreds of vital army supply items 
behind the front in France. In near- 
ly two years of buying supplies from 
civilian sources in Africa, Italy and 
France, Col. Wickersham has saved 
the army hundreds of thousands of 
tons of shipping space and incalcu- 
lable values in time and money. 

The problem of supplying’ the 
army’s special and urgent needs from 
the resources of the war-ravaged 
countries of Africa and Europe is 
one that might easily defeat a man 
of less experience and ability. Rule 
number one is that no purchases 
may be made that upset the economy 
of the country: the policy with scar- 
city items is strictly “hands off.” 

Such a situation calls for inventive- 


ness and initiative, and it is there 
that .Col. Wickersham excels, for 
there is no army field manual on 


base purchasing. 

Arriving in a new country the base 
purchasing agent first makes a quick 
survey of agricultural and industrial 
resources. As base purchasing agent 
for the Atlantic Base Section in Mo- 
rocco in. 1942 Col. Wickersham found 
a country whose industrial life had 
all but stopped due to wartime short- 
ages. After a rapid inspection of 
the closed-down, rusting factories 
Col. Wickersham made arrangements 
for the army to furnish necessary 
supplies like coal and oil and machine 
parts. In a short time the factories 
were working full time for the army 
and furnishing products which other- 
wise might have taken up tons of 
precious shipping space and months 
of precious time. 

But that was only the beginning. 
As purchasing agent for three of the 
most important army supply bases 
in this theater Col. Wickersham has 
co-ordinated the purchasing of every- 
thing from cabbages to calculating 
machines. The variety of items pur- 
chased is unending: in Italy such 
things as hall trees, jam, mules, can- 
dles, coke, flags, putty, and light 
bulbs were among the myriads of 
purchases. 

At Naples Col. Wickersham was 
faced with an especially difficult 
problem because southern Italy’s in- 
dustries had been pounded to rubble 
by repeated bombings and demoli- 
tions. Nevertheless, factories were 
rehabilitated and put to work for 
the army. Sawmills, leather fac- 
tories, laundries, and even a huge, 
bomb-flattened iron foundry, were 
put into action. Important supply 
stocks hidden from the Germans in 
the numerous caves of the region 
were brought to light and turned 
over to the war effort. 

For this unusual understanding of 
Italian problems and his work in 
safeguarding local economy Col. 
Wickersham was awarded the Cross 
of the Cavaliere Magistrale by Italy’s 
Sovereign Military Order of Malta. 

In addition to co-ordinating the 
procurement of supplies for the army 
overseas the base purchasing agent 
is also charged with the procurement 
of civilian labor. In Italy Col. Wick- 
ersham operated a vast employment 
agency, engaging the services of as 


Corwin Wickersham 


many as 65,000 people for the army. 

The procurement of this army of 
civilian workers, ranging from typists 
and technicians to truck drivers and 
dock hands, required a special knowl- 
edge of foreign economics, labor, and 
national psychology. In this Col. 
Wickersham was eminently qualified. 
His prewar position as Standard 
Brands vice president in charge of 
foreign operations involved the direct 
supervision of manufacturing and 
selling operations in Cuba, Central 
and South America, South Africa, 
Germany, Italy, the British Isles, 
Norway, Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines. 

His familiarity with the funda- 
mental characteristics and customs 
of foreign peoples has enabled him to 
establish agreements and produce re- 
sults in record time. Arab laborers 
in Morocco were not much interested 
in paper money alone, but their re- 


sponse was immediate when Col. 
Wickersham offered to barter them 
tea and sugar and cloth for their 
labor. In war-starved Naples Col. 


Wickersham arranged for laborers to 
be served a hot meal each day at 
noon. In order to avoid halting the 
vital port operations on Sundays a 
special dispensation was _ obtained 
from the Cardinal of Naples for the 
Catholic laborers and provisions were 
made for the celebration of Sunday 
mass in the port area. 

Before he was commissioned in 
October, 1942, Col. Wickersham had 
already rendered important service in 
the war effort. For one year pre- 
vious to his entry into the army Col. 
Wickersham served as a “dollar-a- 
year man” under War Production 
Board chairman, Donald Nelson, in 
the purchases division, foreign re- 
quirements section. During this pe- 
riod he also served as WPB repre- 
sentative on a state department ©co- 
nomic mission to South Africa. 

A graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, in 1916, Col. 
Wickersham began his career with 
The Fleischmann Co., selling yeast 
in his native city of Cincinnati. ‘The 
young man who made the rounds 
with horse and wagon to the bakers 
and grocers of Cincinnati in 1916 was 
obviously on his way to the top. 
Progressing rapidly, he became as- 
sistant district manager for Fleisch- 
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mann’s New England division in 1920, 
and, a few years later, was appointed 
manager of the whole New England 
division. When Fleischmann’s be- 
came a part of Standard Brands in 
1929, he was transferred to Canada 
as president of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Standard Brands, Ltd. 

” Tn the early fall of 1942, Col. Wick- 
ersham’s present chief, Maj. Gen. Ar- 
thur R. Wilson, was in Washington 
assembling a corps of top-notch ex- 
ecutives and experts to form the 
nucleus of a supply service which 
was to back up the western task 
force then forming to strike the 
coast of North Africa. General Wil- 
son then called upon Col. Wickersham 
to be his base purchasing agent in 
what was later known as the Atlantic 
base section in Morocco. 

Col. Wickersham’s present home is 
in Greenwich, Conn., where his wife, 
Mrs. Margery Currie Wickersham, is 
active in Red Cross work, serving as 
a nurse aid, in the Greenwich Hos- 


pital. They have three sons, the old- 
est of which, Corwin Wickersham, 
Jr.. is now an ensign with the At- 
lantic fleet. 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRESERVATION OF FOOD 
VALUES, MEETING THEME 


Chicago, Il. “Preservation of 
Food Values” is to be the central 
theme for the sixth annual confer- 
ence of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists to be held at Hotel Seneca 
in Rochester, N. Y., May 21-23. 

To start off its preparations for 
the holding of this conference, the 
western New York organization held 


an afternoon and evening regional 
conference on Nov. 4 with Dr. Fred 
C. Blanck, chief research chemist of 
H. J. Heinz Co. and president of the 
institute, as speaker on the subject 


of “Future Trends in Food Process- 
ing.” 

Other speakers of the afternoon 
session were: G. C. Siemers, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche Co., Nutley, N. J., 
on “Vitamin Retention and Fortifica- 
tion of Processed Foods’; Dr. A. I. 
Kertesz, New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, on 
“Recent Researches on the Industrial 
Application of Pectin’; Dr. M. J. 
Blish, Amino Products Division, In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., Rossford, Ohio, on “Use of 
Glutamic Acid in the Food Industry.” 

The evening session was a dinner 
meeting at which Dr. R. H. Lueck, 


research director, American Can Co., 
New York, and vice president of the 
institute, spoke on his recent trip to 
Panama in the interest of food tech- 


nology Principal speaker of the 
evening was Dr. L. V. Burton, editor 


of Food Industries and past president 
of the institute. He gave an illus- 
trated talk on “Food Processing 
South of the Equator,” based on 
his months in Australia, New Zea- 
land, New Guinea and New Cale- 
donia as a war correspondent with 


the U. S. Army. 
Interest in these preliminary activ- 


ities for the staging of the confer- 
ence May was evidenced by the 
large attendance of 175 and the im- 
mediate organization of a conference 


committee under the chairmanship 
of Walter D. Pheteplace, Jr., of 
Pfaudler Co., who is also chairman 
of the Western New York Group of 
Food Technologists. Other regional 
group officers are: K. G. Dykstra, 
Snider Packing Co., Albion, N. Y., 
vice chairman; F. A. Lee, New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ion, Geneva, secretary-treasurer. 

_ Program for the conference is be- 
Ing arranged by a committee of na- 
lionally prominent food technologists 
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under the chairmanship of Dr. C. O. 
Ball, research department, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.,°-Toledo, Ohio. It 
will consist of requested papers and 
addresses to be given during six half- 
day, three luncheon and the banquet 
sessions. 

Industrial exhibits featuring ad- 
vances in methods and equipment 
application for food processing are 
being planned. 

The Institute of Food Technologists 
was organized in Cambridge, Mass., 
at the close of the second conference 
on food technology held under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Its growing 


membership consists of more than 
1,600 chemists, bacteriologists, nutri- 
tionists, process engineers and others 
trained or experienced in the manu- 
facture, preservation and industrial 
handling of food. Its previous annual 
conferences were held in Chicago, 
May, 1940; Pittsburgh, June, 1941; 
Minneapolis, June, 1942; St. Louis, 
June, 1943, and Chicago, May, 1944. 

Institute of Food Technologists 
charters have been granted to six 
regional sections. Several other re- 
gional groups have been organized 
and are taking steps to meet the re- 
quirements for section charter rec- 
ognition. 
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NEW DELIVERY METHOD 
ADOPTED AT FT. WARREN 


A new method of bread delivery— 
one of the most sanitary in use at 
any army post—has been developed 
at Fort Warren, Wyo. The new sys- 
tem in operation at the post bakery 
emphasizes speed and sanitation. The 
program cuts the labor involved in 
loading bread onto the delivery truck, 
makes for a speedier delivery to the 
various companies at Fort Warren 
and fresher bread, and insures sani- 
tary bread. 

The old system formerly used, and 





BALANCE! 


S kiing calls for lightning-like decision — prompt 
action — perfect teamwork of mind and muscle. 

Teamwork between producer, processor and dis- 
tributor helped make consumers recognize the value 
of dextrose sugar as an important source of energy. 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 


DEXTROSE 


SUGAR 





As the interesting advertising of dextrose continues, 
the public will respond by increasing their approval 
of products made with dextrose. Both baker and 
consumer know that better breads are baked with 
dextrose sugar. 


Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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still in use at the many post bak- 
eries, involved loading bread from 
the ovens onto racks where it was 
allowed to cool from eight to nine 
hours so it would be firm enough to 
be packed two deep without being 
crushed. 

The bread would then be packed 
in 100-loaf capacity boxes with the 
various mess orders ranging from 20 
to 100 loaves. Approximately 40 such 
boxes were then loaded onto the semi- 
trailer for delivery. Time and truck 
space would not permit emptying the 
heavy boxes at each mess so extra 
gasoline and labor were consumed. 

Under the new system, the racks 
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are rolled directly onto the semi- 
trailer. Snap covers on the racks 
are pulled into place, keeping the 
bread completely shielded. Mess or- 
ders are filled en route by taking 
the required number of loaves from 
the racks and placing them in a 
box kept in the trailer for that pur- 
pose. The bread is delivered, the box 
is returned immediately to the trailer 
and the delivery continues. 

The new system means speedier 
delivery since the bread need not 
stand in the issue room of the bak- 
ery for the eight- or nine-hour period 
for cooling. The loaves require only 
five or six hours for sufficient cool- 


Nat 








ing. Since the bread does not have 
to be packed into boxes before leav- 
ing the bakery, there are no crushed 
bottom loaves when the _ bread 
reaches the mess halls. 

The snap covers provide extra 
sanitary protection that could not be 
achieved under the old system where 
the bread in the boxes was neces- 
sarily exposed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








The trend toward singing com- 
mercials has been followed by Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., for enriched bread 
in its radio program on_ station 
WOKO, Albany, N. Y. 








We extend our sincere wishes for 


A MERRY 


CHRISTMAS 


to our Bakers athome and for a speedy return 


to our Bakers now on the battle fronts. May 


the New Dear find us together in peace 


working in a free land for the common good 


of the Baking Industry and of our Nation. 


CD AmeRican MACHINE & FOUNDRY Co. :urzaa 
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Bread Enrichment 
Stifles Criticism 


Reed 





By Fred L. Cobb 


Chairman, American Bakers Association 
in a recent ABA bulletin 


WONDER if all bakers under. 

stand how greatly vitamin and 
mineral enrichment of white bread 
and rolls has helped the sales of 
bakery products. 

Some 20,000 nutritionists, dietj- 
tians and scientists now almost unan- 
imously recommend white bread and 
rolls! 

One’s memory does not need tv be 
long to remember the constantly re- 
peated criticisms of white bread, now 
seldom ever heard. There is no more 
disparagement of white bread. or 


other emphasis of whole wheat bread, 
White bread sales consequently 
have increased in the last two years 


faster than dark bread sales. 
Dark bread is now largely sold to 


and consumed by those who really 
prefer it. 

Thus a sensible change has taken 
place—and the whole baking indus- 


try and all its products are dignified 
by the increased value and universal 
acceptance of its basic product 
white bread. 

White bread—always first in the 
taste of most of the people—now is 
restored to the confidence of the 
people by this approval by the nutri- 
tionists. 

This means that bakers themselves 
now enjoy the confidence of the nv- 
tritionists. The entire list of bakery 
products which people so much en- 
joy because they taste so good-~-are 
now even more freely accepted with- 
out hesitation as nutritious foods. 

Yes, I wonder if all bakers under- 
stand how greatly vitamin and min- 


eral enrichment of white bread and 
rolls has helped the sales of bakery 
products. 

I believe the vitamin and mineral 
enrichment of white bread and rolls 
has been a great public service and 
a great nutritional improvement. I 


believe this improvement is develop- 
ing and will develop further complete 
consumer confidence in bakers and 
bakery products. The result, of 
course, of this increasing confidence 
will be greater sales for all. 

I believe, myself, enrichment has 
been the outstanding accomplishment 
of the baking industry since my en- 
try into it in 1925. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BRITISH NATIONAL LOAF 

London, Eng.—The ingredients of 
the new British national loaf were 
recently the subject of a question 
in Parliament. The Minister of Food 
replied as follows: “Apart from wa- 
ter, yeast, salt and various improvers, 
which are the recognized adjuncts 





of bread baking, the national loaf is 
made from national flour, which is 
milled solely from a pure wheat grist, 
except in a few areas where the in- 


clusion of 2%% rye is authorized. 
Imported white flour is mixed into 
national flour at the rate of 7'2% 
(since Oct. 16) and calcium is added 
at the rate of 7 oz per 280 Ibs. In 
addition bakers may use potatoes, 
potato flour and fat in certain con- 
trolled quantities. Since Oct. 1, the 
extraction of national flour ‘rom 
wheat has been 824%% and, when 
milling to this figure, approximately 
7%% of the available germ is re 
tained in the flour. Of the dry 10- 
gredients used in the national loaf 
approximately 97% is flour. 
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Two things you as a baker want 






most: More loaves; better bread. 








Until you have had the rich ex- 
perience of baking HAVASAK 


flour, you may not have found 








out how many more pounds and 








how much better bread you can 
get. HAVASAK is scientifically 


milled for those two results. 























Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 








fine quality results. 



















aeennere © miime comme c 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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tioners make their sales 


ico and Oklahoma; that 


Co. of Dallas, Texas; 


and denials in several Texas mar- — ween Baking ation, Texan. and Lewis i” thee» areas where the 
Pi . . : Mead’'s Bakery of Abilene, Texas, anc sewis : * 
keis by the Office of Price Admin- - re delat ' 


Bakery of Houston, Texas, filed a petition, bakers to increase the 


the bread industry. Price increases for amendment of the General Maximum prices proportionately. 


ingredients used in baking 


a 
réa rice ncreases since March, 1942; that, 

nancial condition of bakery 

ing in the areas described 
° : ° has become precarious, and 
Because the need for localized Following is the text of the OPA © such companies will be forced 
i i i ini thi ¢ j _ unless some relief, by way 
bread price increases will occur more opinion which accompanied the or- [hess Somvranted. ‘The petitioners, 
F the Gen- 


is below that amount; and 
weight 


istration is of general interest in dated the 29th day of April, 1944, asking loaves 50% and to increase their 


of P 

 ) S 4 ° mum prices on such sales are 

ext re ] § inion in exas in the rest of the state of Texas 
adjoining states, i. e., Louisiana, 

the ¢ 

bread 

therefore, 


maxi- 


lower than 
and the 
New Mex- 


of the 


has risen 


the fi- 


companies sell- 


in 


and more frequently in the future der: fore, ask for the amendment 
j j eral Maximum Price Regulation 
as costs continue to decal the reason- illiled Supplementary Regulation No. 
ing behind the recent price increases Jones Fine Bread Co. of Waco, Texas; (1) to increase the maximum 
sales of bread baked in a 


petition 


many of 
to close down 
F price in- 


there- 


and of 


{1B so as 
prices on 
loaf to 8e, 


maximum price 


permit 


of their 
maximum 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 
AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Spring Patents Whole Wheat Kansas Patents 

Clears Cracker Flours High Gluten 

Cake Flours Rye Flours Pastry Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


EUCKPOR, WW. F. 









42. ¥: Price Regulation, and of Supplementary The effect of granting the desig- 
on the 1} 2 Ib loaf were granted for Regulation No. 14B. The petition alleges nated under (2), above, would result in the 
some markets and not for others. that, in the trading areas in which _ peti- establishment of a maximum i of 12¢ 

‘PME 




















for sales of a 1% Ib loaf, at wholesale, 


in place of an average maximum price 
10c, as determined under the General Max 
mum Price Regulation. 

Inasmuch as maximum prices for bre; 


as determined under the General Maximum 


Price Regulation are generally fair ar 
equitable, adjustment thereof can be ma 
only if the applicant sets forth facts 
justify the granting of such relief und 
Section 1499.18(c) of » General Maxim 
Price Regulation. For sason, I ha 
treated the petition as an application fil 
under that section, and I have conside; 
the facts set forth therein and the aad 
tional data which have been submitted 1 
der the criteria established thereby. 

Relief by way of a price adjustm: 
under Section 1499.18(c) of the Gene 
Maximum Price Regulation may be grant 
only if it appears that a shortage exi 
or threatens to exist, with respect to 
particular commodity in a _ specific trad 
area. The Administrator has examined 
data submitted by the applicants, and 
analysis thereof made by cost accounta 
of the Office of Price Administration 
order to determine whether either of the 
conditions has been demonstrated to ex 
in any of the trading areas to which 
application refers. 

It is the opinion of the Price Adm 
istrator that the data submitted establ 
the fact that the companies produc 
bread for sale in the trading areas 
question are now operating to, and 
not expand, their capacity, but there 
evidence to show that there is an a 
shortage o bread at the present. tir 
The principal bread produced in this 
is the 1% Ib white pan loaf. Its prod 
tion constitutes approximately 80% of 
total poundage of. bread sold in the ar 
affected, and white pan _ bread includ 
the 16 oz loaf constitutes over 95% of t 
total production. Therefore, a shortage 
white pan bread in effect means a sh 
age of all bread. 

For the purpose of convenience, the 
cific situation in each trading area will 
considered separately. 
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1. The Abilene-Dallas-Fort Worth trading 
area, consisting of the following counties, 


or parts of counties: Bosque, Brown, Calla 


han, Clay, Collin, Comanche, Cooke, Dallas, 


Delta, Denton, Eastland, Ellis, Fan 
nin, Grayson, Hill, Hood, Hopkins, 
Jack, Johnson, Kaufman, Lamar, Montagu: 
Navarro, Palo Pinto, Parker, Rains, F 
wall, Shackelford, Stephens, Tarrant, Ta 
lor, Van Zandt, Wise and Young: 

Data are available on 12 bakery pl 
representing eight producers in the Abilet 
Dallas-Fort Worth trading area Th 
plants account for at least 90% of t 
white pan bread sold at wholesale 
through retail chain stores under 
label in the area. With the exce} 
Tarrant and Cooke counties, the whole 
price is 10c for the 1% Ib loaf througl 








the area. The price in Tarrant county 
9%ec and in Cooke County 8%« for 
1% Ib loaf. The retail prices for wl 


bread produced by wholesale bakerie 
the area are 2c higher than the whole 
prices, White bread sold by chain sto 
under their own label sells at 10c for t 
size loaf. 

Total sales of white bread and r 
by these plants in this area were $1,86 
during the first three months of 1944. Tl 
sales represented over 13,500,000 loa 
One of the largest of these plants 
an undetermined amount of the bread 
1% Ib loaves outside this area. Of th 
12 plants, eight showed net losses 
bread and roll operations during this per 
and these eight plants accounted for « 
25% of the total volume of the 12 pl 
The amount of bread being sold at 
profit is overstated to the extent that 
one plant mentioned above sells bread 
side the area involved here. Furtherm 
the overall earnings of these plants 
lower than those of the period 1936-1939 
closer inspection of these data _ indi 
that the companies now showing over 


net losses were in a_ profitable’ posit 
during the base period and therefore 
cannot be considered a part of the n 
ginal producers of the industry. It 


also be added that data received from 
other source show that another produ 
not among those filing information in ¢ 
nection with this petition, having a prod 
tion of over 235,000 1% Ib white loave 
quarter, showed a net loss on bread 
roll operations in July, 1943. There 
the Price Administrator finds that a sh 
age of white pan bread threatens to ex 
in this area. 


2. The Austin trading area, consisting of 


the following counties: McCulloch, San Saba, 


Mills, Lampasas, Llano, Burnet, Blanco, 


Williamson, Travis, Hays, Caldwell, Bas 
trop and Lee, Gonzales. 

The Austin trading area is characteri 
by a maximum wholesale price of 10 
The two plants which have filed infor? 
tion with this agency constitute nea 
90% of the total wholesale supply of wl 
pan bread in this area. One of the 
plants, having a maximum price of 10 
at wholesale, sells 24% of its producti 
in the area. Both companies show earnil 
on their bread operations for the first qu 
ter of 1944. Therefore, the Price Adm 
istrator finds that the financial positic 
of the producing companies are such tl 
no shortage threatens to exist in this are 





3. The Beaumont trading area, consisting 
of the following counties: Jasper, Newton, 


Hardin, Liberty, Orange, Jefferson an 
Chambers. 

At least 90% of the white pan bread so 
at wholesale in this area is produced 
two bakers. Their maximum price for 
1% lb loaf is 9%c. Both of the compan 
show net profit on bread operations. Ther 
fore, the Price Administrator finds that tl 
i ‘i positions of the producing con 
are such that no shortage threate! 


t 











ey _ trading area, consisting of the 
followi 


Tyler, 









Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Mont- 





l 


zg counties: Houston, Trinity, Polk, 
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gomery, Brazos, Burleson, Washington, Wal- 
jer, Fort Bend, Galveston, Brazoria, Fay- 
ette, Colorado, Wharton, Matagorda, La- 
yaca and Austin, 

At least 90% of the white pan bread 
distributed at wholesale in this area is 
produced by five companies. The maximum 
wholesale price is 10c. Of the five com- 
pani two showed net losses on _ bread 
operations during the first quarter. Their 
lossé however, were less than one third 
gs 1 e as the profits of the other com- 
pat Also the two companies represent 
less an 23% of the total wholesale dis- 
ril m on which data have been sub- 
t Therefore, the Price Administrator 
1 hat there is no bread shortage threat- 
enil n this area. 

Madison trading area, consisting of 
the following counties: Red River, Bowie, 
Franklin, Titus, Camp, Morris, Cass, Wood, 
Upshur, Martin, Smith, Gregg, Harrison, 
Henderson, Anderson, Cherokee, Rusk, Pa- 
nola, Nacogdoches, Shelby, Angelina, San 
Augustine and Sabine, 

\t least 90% of the white pan bread 
ited at wholesale in this trading 
produced by one plant. The 1% Ib 





loa s maximum prices of 10c, 1le and 
12 he part of the area supplied by this 
plat hich has a 10c¢ price is small com- 

to the total area. This company 


d a net profit on the production 
d during the first quarter of 1944; 
re, the Price Administrator finds that 

no bread shortage threatening in 


Waco trading area, consisting of the 
following counties: Bosque, McLennan, Lime- 
stone, Leon, Rebertson, Milam, Falls, Bell 
and Coryell, Madison, Navarro and Hill. 

4 ist 90° of the white pan _ bread 
wholesale in this trading area is 

by two companies. The whole- 

iximum = price throughout the area 

or the 1% Ib loaf. One of these 

ies producing almost 50% of the 

bre n the area showed a net loss on 
bre during the first quarter of 1944. 
more, the overall net profits of the 
mpanies are below those’ earned 

1 the base period. Therefore, the 
Pr \dministrator finds that the financial 
of the two producing companies 

that a shortage of bread threat- 


xist. 

Wichita Falls trading area, consist- 
ing of the’ following counties: Baylor, 
Archer and Wichita. 

Wichita Falls area falls between the 

12¢ price zones. The information 
ed to this office indicates that the 
Wichita Falls, and Wichita, Archer, 


or counties have a prevailing whole- 
ximum price of 1lc¢ while the coun- 
the east and to the south have a 
10c. One of the two plants is 
mly at the points which have a 
m price of 11« The second plant 
points having a lower price. The 
nt showed a smali net loss on its 
roduction during the first quarter. 
H r the econd plant which had a 
erage selling price for its total 
the 1% 1b loaf shows a_ profit. 
more available hase period profit 
tion indicates that the total net 
vr the area are comparable to 


the base period Therefore, the 
Pr \dministrator finds that no shortage 
tening in this area 


LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 








publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Handicapped Veterans 


Based on the plans of 54 compa- 


nies, a report, “The Employment of 
the Handicapped Veteran,” has been 
issucd by the Policyholders Service 


Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. The survey covers such prob- 
lems as: job analysis from the stand- 
point of the physical requirements 
of the job, adaptation of jobs to the 
handicapped, determination of the 
veteran’s physical and mental abili- 
ties and limitations, instruction of 
the handicapped to the job, educa- 
on of the foreman in the treat- 
ment of the handicapped, training of 
the handicapped, their supervision, 
their medical check-up, their adjust- 
ment to plant conditions, and trans- 
fer to other jobs. 

According to the experiences of 
Companies employing handicapped 
Workers, it has been found that the 
Physically deficient man may excel 
In his job if his rehabilitation has 
been carefully supervised and’ he is 








employed on the basis of his remain- 
ing capabilities. Foremen_ report 
that handicapped workers are a 
steadying influence in their depart- 
ments and that they compare favor- 
ably with normal workers in four 
respects — absenteeism, labor turn- 
over, accident rate and productivity. 

A copy of this report is available 
to executives who request it on their 
business stationery. Address: Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


y 


YY 


Last March, when the 21st an- 
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nual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers was held, 
one session was devoted largely to 
the subject of Manpower. One of the 
speakers on the program was Armand 
Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, 
Tenn., who told of his own experi- 
ence in the use of war veterans and 
handicapped workers in bakery pro- 
duction. The paper on this subject, 
listing the advantages and disad- 
vantages to the employment of such 
people, and with a list of some of 
the important things to do and not 
to do in the handling of such per- 
sonnel, has been sent to the member- 
ship in the form of a 6-page mimeo- 


59 


graphed bulletin. A copy is avail- 
able on request to the Secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., 
Chicago 26, Ill., if a 6c stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


Handling Materials 


How a manufacturer can achieve 
symmetrical standardization in han- 
dling materials is described fully in 
a new 20-page book on “The Turner 
System of Materials Handling.” The 
system is based upon vertical ex- 
tension of the perfect square and 
includes the benefits of mobility, or- 
derliness and co-ordination in manu- 
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. 99 
ality to you means the only sure way to build that 


kind of consumer preference that will keep your bread business at the 
top of the market—now into the post-war days of new competition. 

True quality—uniform and without fail—starts here, in the 
laboratory, with analysis of ingredients and their suitability for your 
particular baking needs. It continues here, in baking tests, examination 
of the results you get, and personal production service that follows 
through into the shop with practical, experienced quality control. 

When so many successful bakers depend upon The W. E. Long Co. 
Laboratories and Production Service to safeguard their quality—you 
can be sure they’ve found it pays, 

When you measure costs by the results you get 
afford to get along without Long Company Laboratory Service. So 
get in touch with us today and learn more about what this service 


can do to guarantee your quality position in the months to come. 






START 
HERE __ 


-you simply can’t 











UNG CO. 


NORTH CLARK STREET 
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facture. The manufacturer claims a 
saving of 50% in floor space, 50% in 
equipment cost and 50% in labor 
cost by the use of the system. Much 
greater safety in handling materials 
is also claimed. The book is sent 
upon request and without charge to 
established companies by the Factory 
Service Co., Milwaukee. 


Quick Freezing 


Methods of quick freezing of 
fruits and vegetables and how the 
products should be handled is dis- 
cussed in a booklet distributed by 
the General Electric Consumers In- 
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stitute, Bridgeport, Conn. Author of 
the pamphlet is Dr. Donald K. Tress- 
ler, manager of the institute. 


Glycerine Booklet 


The great number of uses for gly- 
cerine are listed in a booklet just 
published by the Glycerine Produc- 
ers’ Association. There are few in- 
dustries which do not, at some stage, 
employ this versatile fluid. The book- 
let is entitled ‘Nothing Takes the 
Place of Glycerine—1,583 Ways to 
Use It.” “Glycerine, now in ample 
supply,” says the introduction, “has 
not only a multitude of industrial 


applications but also extraordinary 
popular appreciation. Glycerine for 
medicines, glycerine for foods and 
beverages, glycerine for scores of 
other purposes in the home is becom- 
ing more widely used each day.” 


Food Packaging 


A statistical picture of wartime 
food packaging is being made avail- 
able to the food and container in- 
dustries and the public by the War 
Food Administration. War has 
brought many changes in the avail- 
ability and use of packaging and 
container materials, officials point 








value! 


Remember, too, it’s the milk solids in bread that give 
it that finer taste, smoother texture ... make 
better, toast better, and keep fresh longer. 

These are the qualities your customers will want in 
postwar bread. Qualities the U.S. Army insists on by 


W HEN you bake bread after the war... 
...remember, that it was the 6% nonfat dry milk 
solids that gave your prewar bread its rich, nutritive 


he Bread tor 








it slice 


requiring that all its garrison bread be made with 6% 
nonfat dry milk solids. Qualities that will put your bread 


in a better position to compete for a higher share of the 


bread business in your locality. 


LAS CAR 


M¢ 


Military demands for dairy products continue high, with 
Spray whole milk powder topping the list. And the gov- 
ernment naturally looks to a company like Borden’s to 
supply much of its needs, because Borden’s has the pro- 
duction facilities to handle a large volume and an out- 
standing record for quality and uniformity. 


| Abter the War! 












Thus, while government demands continue for large 
quantities of Spray whole milk powder, Borden’s has 
very little nonfat dry milk solids for its regular, valued 
commercial customers. But what we do have is being 
apportioned impartially to them, regardless of size or 
location, on the basis of previous purchases, 


You can depend on Borden’s Powdered Milks because 


they’re laboratory-controlled ...every batch is bakery- 
tested for flavor, texture, bloom, nutritive value, purity, 


and uniformity. 


to choose from: 


As a consequence, our production of whole milk pow- 


der has been tremendously increased, and our normal 
production of Nonfat Dry Milk Solids has been corre- 


spondingly decreased, 


BREADLAC 





Be sure you get a top-quality powdered milk for your 
postwar bread. Borden’s offers these three fine brands 


Breadlac Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
Certora Roller Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
Parlac Spray Process Whole Milk Powder 


You can stake your postwar reputation for fine bread 
on these Borden’s Powdered Milks... they’ll help you 


turn out a loaf that’s really tops! 





z=) Powdered Milks 


PARLAC 
Spray Process Whole 





out. While the consumption of the 
various materials for each product or 
type of product can only be estimat- 
ed, the WFA estimates are based 
on the most complete information 
available. WFA’s Office of Mate. 
rials and Facilities has gathered data 
from a great many private and pub- 
lic sources so as properly to repre- 
sent the food industries and farmers 
before the War Production Board 

Single copies of the report may })e 
obtained upon request. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to ( 
tainers and Packaging Branch, (| 
fice of Materials and Facilities, War 
Food Administration, Washington 5, 
D. C. The name of the report 
“Wartime Packaging of Agriculti 
al Products.” 


Dust Masks 


A new bulletin descriptive of M: 
tindale masks for protection agai 
grain and flour dust, has been issucd 
by the Martindale Electric Co., Cle 
land, Ohio. The pamphlet describes 
the use of the masks and their pl 
sical characteristics, size and pric 
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WLB Amends Rules 
for Payment of 


Bonuses or Gifts 


The National War Labor Board 
has amended General Order No. | 
which sets forth conditions necessary 
for wage increases. Employers may 
continue to make payments of a 
bonus or gift without approval of 
the board to employees whose wage 
or salary adjustments are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the board, pro- 
vided that, 

1.—If in a fixed amount, the total 
amount so paid to an employee dur- 
ing the current bonus year does not 
exceed the total so paid to an em- 
ployee for like work during the pre- 
ceding bonus year or 

2.—If computed on a percentage, 
incentive or other similar basis, the 
rate and the method of computation 
are not changed in the current bonus 
year so as to yield a greater amount 
than that in the preceding bonus 
year, but a greater amount when 
resulting from the same rate and 
method of computation may be paid. 

An employer may pay to each of 
his employees, without the approval 
of the National War Labor Board, 
a Christmas or yearend bonus not 
exceeding $25. 

If an employee is regularly com- 
pensated on a commission or fixed 
percentage basis, a change in the 
rate or method of compensation 
constitutes a wage or salary adjust- 
ment which requires the approval of 
the national War Labor Board. 
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RETAIL STORE REOPENS 

Blytheville, Ark.—Hart’s Bakery 
retail store which closed two months 
ago for lack of sugar, reopened 
cently. No increase had been grant- 
ed in the bakery’s allotment, but the 
business is permitted to borrow a 
small amount on future allotmen's 
under a temporary arrangement, it 
was announced by L. S. Hartzog, 
owner. 

In the meantime, the _ bakery's 
wholesale business continued to op- 
erate. Closing of the retail store le/t 
Blytheville without a retail bakery. 
Mr. Hartzog said efforts were being 
continued to obtain a larger sugar 
allotment needed by the bakery be- 
cause of the increased population due 
to Blytheville Army Air Field per- 
sonnel and their families. 
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True To A Tradition 


Just eighty years ago, in a small mill on the Vermillion River 
at Hastings, Minnesota, Stephen Gardner started in the 


milling business. 


It was in this mill at Hastings that Stephen Gardner dis- 
covered the process by which patent flour is milled, that he 
developed the forerunner of the modern purifier, and instituted 
many new milling methods which are standard practice today. 


Since 1863 the production of that mill, now one of 3 modern 
King Midas mills, has grown from 20,000 to a million barrels 


annually. 


We're proud of the rich tradition behind our mill at Hastings 
and we pledge a continuance of the progressive policies, the 
strict adherence to quality, inaugurated by Stephen Gardner 


back in 1863. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


“WORTH ALL IT COSTS" Be 
Bd scbbabenn di Bradt 


ese, PATENTS @ CLEARS @ RYE @ WHOLE WHEAT 









































e Short 


FOR ALL CAKES—HIGH, 


LOW OR MEDIUM SUGAR 
CONTENT 


Goh the SHORTENING HEADQUARTERS MAN 





-* When You Deal 

“- with... 

“The 
Beardstown 
Mills” 








1. Central Source of Supply 
2. Complete Range of Flours 
3. You Deal Direct with Principals 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS : BREAD FLOURS : FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


5,000 Cwts. Flour —— 300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 





“The Bearditoun Mills” 











These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods «ee « (SINCE 1907) 









Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
and Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” ...............00+ $8.10 Gal. 

r b High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) .................. $7.60 Gal. 
rade Mark } Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) .............0ceee000s $7.50 Gal. 
PeoEACONNOORIEN (LADUE) 2250s cesccccccsesseccese $9.85 Gal. 

Te I NE 65.05 65656.455.0034.09950050080% $5.00 Gal. 






(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goods 
Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 
Any Point in U. S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 


































UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 


The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 
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“They Got the Bread Out” 
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By H. J. Penny 
Baker of Southeast England 


AN old London baker was asked: 
4 “How did you manage during 
the blitz—did you always take shel- 
ter?” 

“Of course not,’ he answered 
in astonishment. “We had to get the 
bread out, didn’t we?” 

Through over five years of war, 
the bakers of Britain have had to 
get the bread out and they have nev- 
er failed. Cities and towns and coun- 
try villages have been bombed and 
devastated, essential services have 
been interrupted, there has been a 
deficiency and a dilution of labor, 
blackout conditions have made work 
laborious, there have been drastic 
alterations in the nature of the flour 
—but despite all these and many 
other handicaps, the bakers of Brit- 
ain have always “got the bread out.” 

How Britain’s bread supply has 
been maintained for over five years, 
sometimes under circumstances of 
unimaginable difficulty, is an epic of 
organization, co-operation and hard 
work. 

The word “epic’’ may seem out of 
place until it is realized exactly what 
has happened in Britain during the 
last five years. 

At one time London was bombed 
for over 90 consecutive nights. Cov- 
entry, a city with a population of 
about 250,000 inhabitants, was devas- 
tated in a single night and every one 
of its bakeries put out of action. 
Small country bakers in rural dis- 
tricts which supplied the needs of 
scattered communities were blasted 
into rubble in a second. Yet neither 
in London nor Coventry nor in any 
other bombed places did the popula- 
tion ever go short of bread. 

If a baker in London had his bdke- 
house put out of action, the bread 
officer of the district, a baker him- 
self, would get busy. The baker’s 
requirements would be known and, 
according to those requirements, 
either one or several neighboring 
bakers would get his bread made and 
delivered to where he could deal with 
it. 

It had long been planned what 
should be done in such circumstances 
and figures of the requirements of 
every district and of the productive 
capacity of every bakery had been 
collected and collated. Co-operation 
between bakers made it possible for 
the scheme to run smoothly, and 
strenuous efforts on the part of the 
workers insured production of the 
goods. 

It is impossible to praise too high- 
ly the work of the operative bakers 
during the various bombing incidents. 
Most bakeries have been understaffed 
during the war and there was in- 
evitably a dearth of the younger men. 
But the middleaged and the older 
men rose to the occasion. They 
worked in the uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances of the blackout. They 
worked with the nerve-wracking 
crash of bombs going on around 
them for hours on end. They worked 
with the unbelievable inferno of the 
barrage deafening their ears. They 
never knew whether the next bomb 
would be “theirs.” They worked in 
buildings that shuddered and shook 
as the result of the tremendous 
bombing and the furious response of 
the guns. If they went outside they 
saw the sky red with the glare of 
burning buildings. They never knew 
whether, when they went home in 


the morning, they would find thei: 


homes intact, and their wives ar 
families safe. But still they work« 
often in damaged bakeries—in son 
cases without a roof above the 
heads—and they “got the bread out 

Often essential services were dar 
aged. Emergency lights had to | 
utilized. 


Water had to be brought 


daily in water carts and decanted jin- 


to any sort of containers availab): 


Bakers had to be prepared to ma! 
emergency bread with little or ; 
manufactured yeast, for there a 
few yeast factories 
they might have been destroyed. A 
sorts of difficulties had to be ove 
come, and arrangements had to 
made to deal with difficulties th 
fortunately did not arise. But 
ways the bakers “got the bread out 
They got it out at Dover when 
was absolutely necessary to take c 


in Britain and 


er during a shelling attack. Ther 


was a batch of bread 
and three men in the ~bakehous 
They divided the risk, each in tu 
taking a third of the bread out whi 
the other two sheltered. 
baker in the southeastern region w 


in the oven 


A villag 


j 


badly hurt when a flying bomb dam- 


aged his bakery. He refused to 
taken to the hospital until he h 


made sure that his people would have 


their bread the next day. 


Anothe) 


village baker had to vacate his prem- 
ises because a delayed action bomb 


was uncomfortably near. 


He evacu 


ated himself and his family accord- 


ing to orders, but he also took hi 
dough out of the trough, packed i 


up in a truck and went to a neighb« 
ing bakery where it was scaled « 
and baked. 

One night in November, 1940, C¢ 


entry suffered an attack of incredibl 


ferocity. Bombs | fell 
Ancient churches 
tories crashed to the ground. Fir 
raged everywhere, 
stroyed. 
of utter chaos. 
ice—gas, water, electricity and con 
munications—was wrecked. 


able to produce bread. 
Messages were hurriedly sent 


DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War—Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 
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neighboring cities and from Birming- 
ham, Leicester and Nottingham the 
bread poured in. A quarter of a mil- 
lion stricken folk had to be fed. That 
morning and for many mornings 
afterwards bread had to be brought 
into the city, but in diminishing 





quantities. 
The bakers of Coventry, on the 
very first morning, got busy. One 


larce bakery on the outskirts of the 
city had escaped serious damage. A 
supply of water was managed, a 
chlorinating system improvised (be- 
cause of pollution), a temporary 
power supply obtained, and in the 
first 24 hours, 12,000 2-lb loaves were 
yroduced. Then for 14 days and 
nig its work went on unceasingly in 
the bakery. 

Organization and co-operation did 
much to make possible the provision 
of bread for the people of Coventry. 
Sheer hard work did the rest. At 
one period the working bakers in 
that factory worked for 26 consecu- 
tive hours without letting up for even 
a al. Food and innumerable cups 
of tea were brought to them by of- 
fice girls and were consumed as they 


continued working. In Coventry, as 
in all places where Hitler tried in 
vain to break the spirit of Britain’s 
people, the bakers “got the bread 


Is the word “epic” out of place in 
the description of such a feat? 


NEW PRODUCTS 


recent 








\ summary of develop- 


ments in products and_ processes. 


For further information write the 


firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, 


Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


vy Y¥ 


Transformer Design 

By the use of pressed steel end 
covers to replace steel castings the 
weight of its air-cooled transformers 
has been reduced 22%, the Acme 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Cuba, N. Y., 
has announced. The new design in 
no way affects the rated output, the 
manufacturers say. 


Chain Hoist 


Chester Mfg. Co., Lisbon, Ohio, 
manufacturer of chain hoists and 
trolleys, has issued a bulletin of 12 
entitled “The Chain Hoist of 
Tomorrow, Today and Yesterday.” 
It describes and illustrates the firm’s 
line of chain hoists and _ trolleys. 
Care and use of such equipment is 


also covered. 


pages, 


Y ¥ 


Water Analysis 
lhe Aero-titrater, an apparatus for 
the rapid and accurate determina- 
j tion of hardness, calcium and mag- 
nesium in waters, is now offered to 
civilian purchasers. The equipment 
has been used in laboratory and in 
the field by the Army for the past 
three years, according to the manu- 
- turers, Cliff Chemical Corp., New 
fork, 

Making use of a new principle, ac- 
curacy is comparable with the 
lengthy and laborious gravimetric 
methods, the manufacturers declare. 
Based on the foam-meter principle, 
the apparatus effectively supplants 
the standard soap method and elimi- 
nates personal errors. Determina- 
ons are made within ten minutes 
and there is no waiting time to ob- 
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serve stability of lather. 

It functions in the presence of in- 
terfering substances and it can be 
used directly with samples which 
contain chlorides up to 2,000 ppm. 
Sulfates up to 1,000 ppm are also 
without effect. Large iron concen- 
trations, and the treating and condi- 
tioning chemicals and compounds 
used in boiler waters do not interfere. 


¥ ¥ 


Safety Valve 


Farris Engineering Co., New York, 
has announced development of a line 
of venturi-type safety steam valves 
with special provisions for constant 








accurate blow-off, great capacity, 
complete tightness of reseating, mini- 
mum escape of vapor into the sur- 
rounding space, and elimination of 
angular distortion and fouling. One 
of the outstanding features is the 
patented “separator bell.’”’ This de- 
vice causes the steam to make three 
changes in direction before passing 
into the atmosphere, and includes a 
drain for the condensed moisture into 
the body. Escape of vapor into the 
air is thereby minimized. 
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HATHAWAY DIVIDEND 


Cambridge, Mass.—The board of 
directors of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
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Cambridge, recently declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the preferred stock. Pay- 
ments will be made on Dec. 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Nov. 22, 1944. Cumu- 
lative dividends in arrears on the pre- 
ferred stocks after this payment 
will be $70 per share. 
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A broadcast of local, state and na- 
tional election returns over radio 
station WMUR was sponsored on the 
night of the recent election by Cote 
Bros., Inc., Manchester, N. H. The 
broadcast started at 7 o’clock and 
continued throughout the evening. 








Your Need 


that anticipates 
the improving 
quality tastes 
of your area. 


Silk Floss 


Flour » » « is the answer. 


lt is milled in a 
modern way for 
you with the 
modern idea of 
not merely satis- 
fying but leading 


the 


bread consumers. 


is for a flour 


appetites of 





Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plnt—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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DO YOU KNOW :t «2 


i i i ae 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 


the baking industry. 
caps either. 
against the correct statements. 


There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 67 for a check 
Each question answered correctly counts five points. 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1.—When making angel food cakes, 
1 oz cream of tartar should be fig- 
ured for each quart of egg whites 
in order to produce the best possible 
results. True or false? 


2.—Some coconut macaroon mixes 
are heated to about 110 to 115° F. 
in order to run them out of the bag 
and tube easier. True or false? 

3.—Invert syrup is sometimes used 


in cake and cooky mixes to help re- 
tain moisture in these products. 
True or false? 

4.—Sugar is added to frozen yolks 
in order to lower their cost per lb. 
True or false? 

5.—Seedless raisins should be used 
in cake and cooky formulas, when 
ground raisins are specified, in or- 
der to obtain the best flavor. True 
or false? 

6.—Ammonia used in making 
French doughnuts has a tendency to 
darken the frying fat. True or 
false? 

7.—Oleostearin and vegetable 
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NATIONAL BRAIN 


. =, 
ge ». 
‘f > 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 





YEAST CORPORATION 
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stearin are both obtained from vege. 
table fats and oils. True or false? 

8.—Linseed oil is ideally suited for 
burning in new pans or pans that 
have been cleaned. True or false? 

9.—Average bread and bun douchs 
contain the same percentage of salt. 
True or false? 

10._-The easiest way to rem 
the skins from fresh peaches is 
submerge them in boiling water 
about a half minute. True or false‘ 

11.—Mineral oil is generally ree 
ommended for greasing dough divi 
ers. True or false? 

12.—Loaf cakes often have 
ragged, irregular crack on top. 7 
trouble cannot be eliminated. T 
or false? 

13.—Granulated sugar will pro- 
duce more spread in cookies t! 
either powdered or brown sug 
True or false? 

14.—Improper baking of cust 
pies will produce air holes and 
thin, watery filling. True or false 

15.—When the eggs and sugar 
sponge cakes are heated to ah 
110 to 120° F., the beating time \ 
be considerably less than when t 
are not heated. True or false? 

16.—Ingredients containing n 
spores when used in cakes will ca 
them to mold faster. True or false‘ 

17.—There is no difference in c 
or beet sugar. True or false? 

18.—Under normal fermentati 
conditions, it has been found tl 
the temperature of a sponge doug 
rises about four degrees in five hours. 
True or false? 

19.—When making cakes or 
cookies, the salt content of the 
doughs should be based on the 
amount of shortening in the formula. 
True or false? 

20.—Unbleached pastry flour should 
be used in making pie crust instead 
of cake flour. True or false? 
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SBA RESERVE FUND DRIVE 
OPENS WITH BIG BACKLOG 


Atlanta, Ga.—The campaign an- 
nounced last spring to raise a Peace- 
time Reserve Fund of $10,000 for the 
Southern Bakers Association opened 
recently with more than half of the 
fund already pledged. The fund com- 
mittee, headed by R. H. Jacobson, 
Augusta, Ga., has announced that the 
“initial gifts which have come in 
since the Augusta meeting total more 
than $5,600, leaving a balance of ¢ 
little over $4,300 for the camp 
to raise.” 

As the campaign gets under \ 
the committee is seeking 10 ot! 
bakers who will give $100, 20 bal 
who will give $50, 50 bakers who \ 
give $25, and 100 bakers who 
give $10, to round out the tota 
$10,000. And while only bakers 
be solicited for contributions, ot 
members may give if they wisl 
do so. 

Members of the committee, in 
dition to Chairman Jacobson, 
George Ball, Opelika, Ala; C 
Broeman, Atlanta, Ga., and R 
Graham, Orlando, Fla. Contr 
tions should be sent to R. H. Jac 
son, chairman, Southern Bakers As- 
sociation Reserve Fund, 161 Spring 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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An advertisement published in 
newspapers by Moore’s Market 
Bakery, Manchester, N. H., recently 
made an appeal for the enrollment of 
22,000 recruits in the Women’s Army 
Corps to serve as U. S. army hos- 
pital technicians. 
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Your Bread Can Be No Better 
Than Your Flour 


Experienced bakers know success in baking depends upon the 
quality flour used. The uniform quality of Universal Bakers and 
Baker’s Gold Flour meets the needs of bakers daily in giving 
their customers baked products of superior texture and flavor. 
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NIVERSA 


















For the baker who cares 
SHORT PATENT 
CHEROKEE ntact 
STRAIGHT GRADE 
» ees. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


CAPITAL FiLour MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 



















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


















OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


VAANNNAAAAAD 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS 














TEA TABLE = Three Fine Flours... 


This is as wide a range of selection 
as you need for your bakery. Each 
with superlative quality — one for 
your particular needs. 


CO. + SALINA, KANSAS 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 64) 











eS 


1_-False. Only % oz cream of 
tartar should be used. If 1 oz were 
the cakes would have a dis- 
acid taste which is disagree- 


used, 
tinct 
able. 

9True. If these mixes were not 
heated, it would be impossible to run 
them out, as they would be too stiff. 
During the heating of the mixture, 


part of the sugar dissolves, which 
thins it down. 

3--True. Invert syrup has the 
property of drawing and retaining 
moisture. By using it, the products 
will stay moist and soft for a longer 
period of time. Honey, molasses and 
glycerine also are known as hygro- 
scopic ingredients (moisture retain- 
ers) 

1._False. Usually 10% sugar is 
added when yolks are frozen in or- 
der to prevent any possible forma- 
tion of lumpy particles. The yolks 
also thaw out faster and are less 
gummy. 

5.False. Seeded raisins should 
be used, as they have a much more 
pronounced raisin flavor. 

6.-True. If the recipe calls for 


ammonia, baking powder can readily 
be substituted. Use about 24% times 


more baking powder than ammonia. 


7.False. Oleostearin is derived 
from beef fat while vegtable stearin 
is derived from vegetable fats or oils. 
8.False. Linseed oil has a for- 
eign odor and flavor and therefore 
is very apt to contaminate baked 
products. We know of no pan manu- 
facturer who recommends its use. 
9.False. The salt content of an 


average bread dough is about 24% 
based on the weight of the flour. In 
a bun dough, it will run about 142%. 

10..-True. The peaches should be 
ripe in order to bring out the best 
flavor. A small amount of soda is 
sometimes used in the boiling water, 
; seems to have a slight bleach- 
ing action. The peaches do not dis- 
color quite as fast when this is done. 
After being submerged in the boil- 
ing solution, place the peaches in 
cold water and the skins will come 
off very easily. 


as th 


1l.True. It does not form a film 
or gum on the working parts. It is 
used only for the hopper knife, pock- 
ets and plungers. 

l False. A nice, smooth crack 
on the top of loaf cakes can be pro- 
duced by dipping a dough scraper 
Ir melted butter or shortening 
and pushing it down in the center of 
the dough in the pans before the 
cakes are placed in the oven. 


When the same pro- 
e and formula are used, granu- 
lated sugar produces the most spread. 
Powdered or brown sugar will be 
pretty well dissolved in the dough 
befc e the cookies go into the oven. 
When granulated sugar is used, the 
undissolved sugar crystals melt in 
os oven producing a spreading ef- 
ect 


= 


l True. 
ced 


l\4.—True. When custard pies are 
overbaked, this trouble develops. The 
baking time should be closely 
Watched. 

15.—True. The finished cakes will 
also have slightly more volume. 

16.—False. During the baking of 
the cakes, the mold spores are killed. 
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Spray Process Nonfat Milk 
Solids Set-Aside Still at 40% 


17.—True. If both are manufac- 
tured properly and the granulation 
is the same, they are identical in 
composition. There is no practical 
or chemical test that will show any 
difference. 


18.—False. The temperature will 
rise about ten degrees during this 
period. 


19.—False. The proper procedure 
is to base the salt content on the 
total weight of the formula. Usual- 
ly 1 oz of salt is recommended for 
each 10 lbs of batter or dough. 

20.—True. It has been found that 
unbleached pastry flour will produce 
the most tender crust. The color of 
the crust will also be somewhat 
better. 
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MILWAUKEE GOLFERS ELECT 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee 
Bakers Golf Club has elected L. 
Schwartz as president, with the fol- 
lowing officers for the 1945 season: 
Clyde Buckles, vice president; Carl 
Eisemann, treasurer; Henry Fritz, 
secretary. 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that 
the set-aside percentage on spray 
nonfat dry milk solids will be con- 
tinued at 40% of production during 
the months of December, 1944, and 
January, 1945. 

Total production of spray powder 
during 1944 is estimated at about 
260,000,000 Ibs compared with 236,- 
000,000 Ibs produced during 1943. 
The quantity of spray powder which 
will have been set aside for war 
uses during the year as a whole will 
total about 165,000,000 Ibs, which is 
about 35,000,000 Ibs less than the 
quantity set aside during 1943. Sup- 
plies for civilian uses, therefore, are 
estimated at about 95,000,000 Ibs 
for 1944 in contrast to only about 
36,000,000 Ibs during 1943. 

Supplies of roller process nonfat 
dry milk solids for civilian uses also 
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are larger this year than last, since 
production has increased and no set- 
aside quota has been in effect subse- 
quent to August, 1944. Consequently, 
manufacturers of such products as 
bakery foods are now able to utilize 
much larger quantities of powdered 
milk than previously, WFA said. 
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THREE NAMED TO SAFETY 
COUNCIL BAKING GROUP 


Chicago, Il].—E. Z. Banka, of the 
National Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been named chairman of the bakers’ 
division committee of the Food Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council, 
Chicago. O. E. H. Froelich, Ward 
Baking Co., New York, is vice chair- 
man and Robert C. Haven, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, is sec- 
retary. 














NATURE PLAYED A TRICK— 


ATURE played some tricks with 
all the wheat crops this year. There 
is enough good wheat, but the crop is 
much less uniform than usual. 
need for careful wheat selection and 


good milling is more vital than ever. 


Customers of F. W. Stock & Sons are 
protected from these hazards with com- 
plete laboratory control. A modern re- 


search laboratory, staffed by 


collaborates with milling technicians in 
maintaining uniform and superior bak- 
ing quality flours. With apparatus such 
as pictured at the right, and other mod- 


ern scientific equipment, 


carefully chosen and through 


and baking tests, performance is proved 


before milling. 


There is a particular Stock flour for 


every baking requirement. 
car assortment is complete. 
Spring and hard winter type 
flours—Michigan cake flours— 
wheat cracked 
wheat and the famous DAISY 
doughnut flour. They are pre- 
the best 


wheats for smooth performance. 


whole flours, 


cision milled from 


wheats 


Our mixed 



































So the 


experts, 


are 


milling 












NEW YORK ° 
Founded in 1862 
















F. W. STOCK 
-& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 
BOSTO 














Protein Testing 
Apparatus 


Your guarantee 
of flour to meet 
your needs in 
these days of 
wartime uncer- 
















tainty is this 
efficient milling 
plant, one of 


the newest in 
America. Three 
ultra-modern mills in one, 
backed with ample wheat 
storage and laboratory con- 
trol. Eighty-two years of 
milling “know how” in pro- 
ducing flours for leading 
bakers is your guarantee 
of dependable service. 
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Have You a WAR BABY in Your Plant? 


By Martin Francis 


HEN a world war is on, na- 
tional life and production 
are naturally disrupted to a 


considerable extent. Business men 
know that “business as usual’ is out 
the window during wartime; that 
manufacturing processes are often 
turned upside down. 

Many of the enterprises that are 
born because of the war, many of the 
problems that are born, are called 
war babies and rightfully so. Now 


war babies themselves, speaking in 
this respect, are usually nothing to 
worry about while the war is on, be- 
cause the unusual situations under 
which they were born continue to 
feed and support them. However, 
when peacetime comes, many of these 
war babies do not die. They are too 
husky; they have been nourished too 
well. Often they want to live, and 
their appetite is enormous. 

On some of these war babies, sur- 


gical operations are needed to trim 
them to size. And when peace comes, 
government and business will have a 
whopping crop of war babies that wili 
have to be brought under control if 
stability and prosperity are to be 
ours. 

There are two kinds of war babies, 
good and bad. Two bad war babies 
which are going to need a lot of 
attention in postwar days are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Extravagance. There is no doubt 
that America as a nation, despite 
rationing of some goods, has become 
highly extravagant. The tendency 
has grown to such an extent that 





1884. 





The milling perfection that won ac- 
claim three score years ago is easier 
to see if you visit the modern Imbs 


mill today than it would have been in 


For today the mill controls and lab- 
oratory technique that assure you good 
bakery flour are integral parts of a 
scientific job. They will show you how 
the straight line of Imbs quality has 


been maintained. 





_F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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E. F. SPERLING 
. returns to Baker Perkins .. . 


E. F. Sperling has returned to Bak 
er Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., «s 
chief engineer for bakery equipment 
in a position of increased responsi 
bilities, after a leave of absence 0! 
two and one half years with th 
War Department in Washington. In 
May, 1942, Mr. Sperling becam 
senior bakery equipment specialist 
and later became head of the bakery 
section of the food service branch 
subsistence division, Quartermaster 
Corps as head bakery specialist. Ex 
ceptional work there won him th: 
following Commendation for Meri 
torious Civilian Service: 

“For his ability of 
leadership and devotion to 
serving as an inspiration to those 
serving under him; for the saving 
of thousands of dollars worth of 
bakery equipment through his know!- 
edge and experience of bakery equip 
ment, engineering layout work and 
thorough understanding of bakery 
problems. The high quality of bread 
being furnished the army within the 
continental limits of the United 
States and the efficient operation of 
the bakeries are chiefly attributed to 
the efforts of this employee.” 

Mr. Sperling joined the Baker Per- 
kins engineering staff after graduat 
ing as a mechanical engineer from 
Michigan State College in 1923. He 
spent 1926 in Europe, studying the 
latest developments in other coun- 
tries. His specialized engineering 
experience in the bakery equipment 
field covers a period of 21 years. 


organization, 
duty, 





government constantly warns agai! 
inflation. Civilians and business ha 
become extravagant. When there 
plenty of money in the till, ther 
a human tendency to spend more, 
forget to inspect overhead too rigid 
Thus billions of dollars are 
needlessly every year during the w 
This might not be so bad if war c 
ditions—without the war—would c 
tinue indefinitely. But they wo! 
Inventory time is coming. It may 
very near. It will be followed by 1 
organization and repricing. WI 
this time comes, war baby extra\ 
gance must go. It will wail loud a! 
long, but the quicker it stops waili! 
the better it will be for business. V 
must curtail all extravagance wit 


spe 


out curtailing money for necessa 
business operation. It is going 


be a hard job, because extravagan: 
has become a habit in many bus'- 
nesses. However, this war baby mu 
go! 

2. Looking to government to sol\ 
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“The Flour of the lation” 
SSS 





The 
Y G/M of 


Viclory 








- The skill and care that goes to It permits you as a baker by us- 

it 

. make American flours is impor- ing American Flours to put your 
tant to you only because of this own skill and care to profitable 
one fact— use in baking excellent bread. 


Flour Capacit 
4,000 Sacks 





erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS 


President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


SUPERFLOUR has taking 


and giving qualities. 


It takes punishment better 
than most flours you would 
put into your bakery in 


these times. 


lt gives, in spite of punish- 


ment, rich, flavorful bread. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 











Western Kinc FLour__ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














MILLER 






























THOMAS H. FLOOD 
. on ARBA staff... 


Thomas H. Flood has joined the 
staff of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. Mr. Flood is experi- 
enced in association work as well as 
in advertising and sales promotion. 
A native Chicagoan, he received his 
education in public schools, De La 
Salle High School and De Paul Uni- 
versity. A major part of his asso- 
ciation experience has been as execu- 
tive secretary of the Civil Service 
Protective Association, with a mem- 
bership of 5,000. 

ARBA President Charles W. Koch 
calls attention again to the program 
of the association and the fact that 
Secretary Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
who also is director of the research 
and merchandising department, needs 
help to carry out these plans. ARBA 
directors believe that Mr. Flood’s.ex- 
perience will be of great assistance 
in the work he will carry on under 
Mr. Jungewaelter’s direction. In 
starting his new duties, Mr. Flood 
is handling the sustaining member- 
ship and Century Club membership 
campaigns. 





all problems and guide all business. 
During wartime rigid government 
controls are necessary to successful 
prosecution of the war. But the 
trouble has been that many civilians 
and business men have gotten into 
the habit of looking to the govern- 
ment as the one source which can 
cure all problems. This is a vicious 
war baby idea, regardless of the mer- 
its of what government has or has 
not done. American business has 
been built upon the theory that the 
small business man, left free to use 
his initiative and enterprise, will pro- 
duce wealth, create employment and 
contribute much to the welfare of the 
nation. This spirit of enterprise 
which has burned in many American 
business hearts for several hundred 
years has done quite all right. The 
United States today stands as an 
example of what a united people can 
accomplish. When the war is over, 
let us all hope that the spirit of en- 
terprise will again be rekindled, that 
business men will again look upon 
themselves and their talents for their 
salvation and the country’s ultimate 
good, rather than to look exclusively 
to government, some of whose func- 
tions are of course highly important 
and beneficial. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 

















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











“Golden Loaf” 2»='s ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


sequen 
"SED, , 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


“im | DEALERS IN 
it! ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING 


TROCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








— 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
veneral Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





—_ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 















Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


SS 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 











J. M. CHILTON, fer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











BAKERY CONSULTANTS 


FLOUR BROKERS 


A bakery problem well answered 
is time saved and money made. 


Patterson & Bechenbach 


DWIGHT BUILDING 








At Your Service 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 

Milling State. Dia 
ha 
side 
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The broad foundations for successful If } 


ing 
postwar business are being laid today. oe 


usil 


For bakers they are being laid by | ta 
those who bake the kind of bread eh 
Page’s Flour permits. . . bread that 


housewives remember. fla, 


Te 
hel; 
D 


Consider the lasting advantages of Quality! 





The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


SELB ?. MAAR ee techieet TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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“Whad ya Know, 
Brother, About 


BUS? 


EvsRY TECHNICAL man is supposed to 
know his own field thoroughly and 
have a general idea of related technical 
fields. But few food processors have 
time to develop more than a sketchy 
knowledge of these related subjects. 





Take the bulkiness of salt—the specific 
gravity—which may vary rather wide- 
ly. A survey of various salt products 
from different sections of the country 
has shown that even salt of the same 
grade can vary up to 25% in bulkiness 
over a period of months. 





Diamond Crystal processing engineers 
have eliminated this variation to a con- 
siderable extent through rigid control 
of crystallizing conditions and the most 
modern screening methods. Thus the 
various grades of Diamond Crystal Salt 
will not vary more than 4% plus or mi- 
nus—usually not over 2%. 





If you, as a food processor, are apply- 
ing salt by volume—through a hopper, 
for example, as in salting soda crackers, 
potato chips, and similar products 
you can only achieve flavor control by 
using a salt that varies but slightly in 
bulkiness. Why not check the density 
of each shipment of salt you are using 
and see how much it varies in bulk? 
NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 

If this is the solution to that variable- 
or problem, write our Director of 
‘echnical Service. He will be glad to 
help you find a cure. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-4, St. Clair, Michigan 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


+ ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


ZROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
2° Breed Street New York City 


a} 


- 








___ EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MEG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 



















POOR BREAD QUALITY 
POSTWAR HANDICAP, 
FRED COBB DECLARES 


New York, N. Y.—Fred L. Cobb, 
Green Bay, Wis., newly elected chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Bakers Association, told the Bakers’ 
Club at its luncheon meeting on Nov. 
29 in the Hotel Shelton that one of 
the worst things the industry can 
do is to put out an inferior loaf of 
bread now that will not sell after 
the war. He declared that consum- 
ers are smart buyers and demand 
the best available foods. 

Mr. Cobb said that flavor is a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of bread, and 
that all ingredients should be com- 
bined in such a way as to bring out 
the best flavor of the wheat. He 
praised the enrichment of bread, and 
added that the most important task 
confronting bakers today is to make 
the finest products possible. 

Bakers need to know costs now 
more than ever before, Mr. Cobb 
continued and added that the indus- 
try’s real competitors are other food 
processors. He spoke of the progress 
that has been made by the American 
Bakers Association, and paid particu- 
lar tribute to Ralph Ward, former 
chairman of the board of the asso- 
ciation. 
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ROLAND WELBORN LEAVES 
WFA FOR SWIFT & CO. JOB 


Washington, D. C.—Roland Wel- 
born, officially assistant to Walter C. 
Berger, chief of the Feed Manage- 
ment Branch at WFA but more 
widely known as pinch-hitter par ex- 
cellence for Mr. Berger, will leave 
government service on Dec. 23 to 
join Swift & Co. in its commercial 
research division. 

Mr. Welborn climaxed a_ well 
rounded career, starting from Kan- 
sas University and Iowa University, 
where he obtained a degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. Subsequently he en- 
gaged in extension work before join- 
ing WEA in 1942. 

Although industry specialists have 
been called in to handle problems 
in the feed industry under WFO 9, 
Mr. Welborn took over the reins in 
Mr. Berger’s absence and kept things 
humming with his calm, philosophi- 
cal attitude. Officials in other gov- 
ernment agencies commented on the 
acumen of Swift & Co. in obtaining 
Mr. Welborn’s services, pointing out 
that in his official capacity he has 
seen the bared skeleton of feed in- 
dustry distribution from an impartial 
viewpoint. 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 


A $100 scholarship donated by the 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
has been awarded to Lucille Harms, 
Minnesota 4-H girl from Grand Rap- 
ids, for her long-time and outstand- 
ing record in bread baking. Now a 
sophomore at Itasca Junior College, 
Miss Harms has been enrolled in the 
bread project for six years. During 
that time she has baked 1,123 loaves 
of bread. 
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DISTRIBUTORS TO MEET 


New York, N. Y.—The annual 
meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors will be held 
in the Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club late in the afternoon of Dec. 21. 
Refreshments will be served and offi- 
cers elected for the coming year. 
Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., flour jobbers, has been nominat- 
ed for president. 
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Mean eG bgned, 


No ieee bother. 
Just add and mix. 


For better bread, 
softer rolls, finer 
sweet goods. And 
economical, too! 


UY IMPROVES FLAVOR! 
VM INCREASES YIELD! 
INSURES FRESHNESS! 


L 


FALK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of MAX AMS, Inc 


Greenwich & N. Moore Sts.; New York 13,N.Y ® Mich 


Mills: Cadillac 





"Made =. Since 1855 


She JFénkel Stour Mitts. | 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich 
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DAGWOOD OUTMODED ... 
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New York School Men Develop 
Automatic Sandwich Machine 


New York, N. Y.—A machine that 
will make 3,500 simple sandwiches 
an hour has been perfected by three 
employees of the New York City 
Board of Education. James Galla- 
gher, custodian of the Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School, with the aid of 
John Insinga and William Henn, shop 
maintenance men in the board’s bu- 
reau of plant operation and mainte- 


nance, has put the final touches on an 
electrically powered machine that 
will spread automatically butter, jel- 
ly, marmalade, creamed cheese or 
other filler pastes. 

The machine soon will be installed 
in the Department of Welfare central 
kitchen where city school lunches 
are prepared. At present 90 women 
work from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m. daily, 


making 22,500 sandwiches an hour. 

A chamber which holds a 24-inch 
sandwich loaf feeds the bread slices 
automatically onto an endless belt. 
Each slice stops automatically under 
the funnel shaped container holding 
the spread, is pressed there a moment 
to receive the filling, then passes un- 
der another chamber which drops a 
second slice on top of it. 
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OYSTER PARTY FEATURED 
BY CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
Chicago, Ill—Some of the mem- 
bers started with four bakers’ dozen, 
some with only two dozen, but there 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 








FLOUR 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


PERFECT 


FOR 


ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Like a fine tool designed for a particu- 
lar job, HUNTER’S CREAM is a 


particular product fashioned for spe- 


cial duty. 


Only the baker and his needs are in 
our minds when we make HUNTER’S 
CREAM. Your bread is its only goal. 


+ 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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were plenty of oysters, followed by a 
full course fish luncheon for 150 
members and their guests on Nov. 14, 
at the Bakers Club of Chicago. 

Among the highlights of the event 
were the songs by S. G. Webner, o 
Petersen & Webner Bakery, Chicago 
also some stories by the famous 
football player “Red” Grange, and 
the rendition of a special arrange 
ment of “The Dance of the Oyster 
by Leo Terry, the well-known o) 
ganist. 

A fine performance was given b 
a quartet composed of Paul Cha; 
man, W. E. Long, Peter Redler ani 
M. M. Jackson. The song was er 
titled “Gulp, Gulp, Gulp—the Oyster 
which was a parody on ‘My Bonni 
Lies Over the Ocean” written and 
presented by Leo Terry. 

Many out-of-town members we: 
in Chicago to enjoy this event. TI 
club now has members in 27 of th 
states. 

This oyster feast was planned a1 
sponsored by the membership con 
mittee and it was easy to identif 
the unique idea as coming from it 
chairman, L. A. Williamson. ™M™) 
Williamson was assisted by T. . 
Dillon, P. E. Minton, Richard Mood 
Walter Lake, John Garrow, Willia 
Jaeger, C. J. Burny and Ogden Gei 
fuss. 
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N. Y. PRODUCTION MEN HEAR 
MONTMINY ON SWEET GOODS 


New York, N. Y.—Henry P. Mont 
miny, bakery sales service directo) 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass 
addressed the Metropolitan Produ 
tion Men’s Club in New York, Nov. 6 
on sweet doughs. The largest attend 
ance in the history of the club was 
present to hear Mr. Montminy, and a: 
interesting discussion period followed 
his address. 

Mr. Montminy said that the bakin 
industry is in a better financial posi 
tion than ever before, but added that 
this is artificial. He declared that 
if these advantages are to be ri 
tained after the war, production 
methods will have to be changed 
He reviewed the historical develop- 
ment of sweet doughs, which he de- 
scribed as one of the most profitab! 
fields in the baking industry. 

Four types of sweet doughs wer 
discussed, straight, roll-in, retarded 
and re-mix doughs. Mr. Montmin) 
said the re-mix doughs are designed 
for large units, and he predicted tha 
retarded sweet doughs will have 
good future in the postwar era. H 
stressed the fact that flavor is an in 
portant part of all sweet doughs, and 
suggested that if a butter flavor i 
used, a good one should be obtaine: 

Mr. Montminy warned that unle: 
bakers appeal to consumers, othe 
food manufacturers will take awa 
its breakfast business. His addres 
was illustrated by numerous chart 
and the attendance spoke for the ir 
terest of the industry in swe 
doughs. The next meeting of th 
club will be Dec. 4, when bakery sar 
itation will be the subject discussed 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WARD BAKING EARNINGS 
LOWER IN THIRD QUARTER 


New York, N. Y.—Third quarte! 
earnings of the Ward Baking C 
show a drop in net profits. Net in 
come after taxes for the quarte! 
amounted to $380,719 compared wit! 
$496,397 in the like period of 1943 
For the 43 weeks ended Oct. 21, ne‘ 
profits were $1,018,763, against $1,- 
319,443 for the 42 weeks ended Oct. 
16, 1943. 
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To promote the continued 
faithful production of good 
milling wheat in our rich 
farming land — 


To mill that wheat with 
the carefully developed 
Shellabarger technique to 
make superior flour for you— 


To check that flour constantly 
so it always conforms to your 
most rigid demands — 


That is 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 5 
and by more than 30 country eleva- rs sot vy {t0 
tors to aid in collecting much of this ow aiaia “~~ 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. 
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NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 


Millers Since 1776 808 Nashville Trust Bldg. SALINA, KANSAS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEy 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Lumsden Building 


Toronto 2, Ontariv 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 











Record Volume of Millfeed Made 
by Canadian Mills in 1943-44 


Toronto, Ont.—In a report on mill- 
feed production in Canada, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics says that 
during the crop year, 1943-44, the 
flour milling industry in Canada pro- 
duced a record volume of by-prod- 
ucts. 

Under the stimulus of the present 
keen export demand for flour, Cana- 
dian mills processed some 107,000,000 
bus of wheat, which yielded about 
795,000 tons of millfeed. This export 
business is proving of real value to 
the domestic livestock industry, in 
that it provides about one half of the 
total volume of millfeeds available. 
All but 4.5% of these millfeeds have 
been retained for use in this country 
by means of a system of export per- 
mits. 

Although the output achieved dur- 
ing the past year is a record for the 
industry, it is only slightly above the 
production of 1943-44. One of the 
important factors limiting further 


expansion is the difficulty of secur- 
ing labor. The record of claims paid 
under the freight assistance policy 
indicates that over seven eighths of 
the millfeeds fed in Canada are mov- 
ing to feed areas under this scheme. 
Canadian production and exports 
of millfeeds in the past seven crop 
years are shown in the accompanying 
table: 
CANADIAN MILLFEEDS: EXPORTS 
AND PRODUCTION 
Exports 
as % 
Pro- of pro- 
duction Exports duction 
Crop year tons tons % 
1943-44 ; . 794,868 
1942-43 oaewe.ees 
1941-42 ene es 
1940-41 
1939-40 
1938-39 
1937-38 


i 
S 





The foregoing figures indicate the 
greatly increased supply of millfeed 
made available for domestic livestock 
feeding in recent years. 
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Canadian Price Cutting Seen as 
Threat to Industry Confidence 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from trade 
sources within Canada suggest that 
some flour mills are again resorting 
to price cutting to increase their 
sales in domestic markets. Flour for 
overseas is sold at fixed prices based 
on what mills are paying for wheat 
delivered to them by the Wheat 
Board for account of the war pur- 
chasing authorities. On domestic 
prices there is a ceiling, but no floor. 

In cases where domestic flour 
prices to civilian consumers are be- 
ing cut, the explanation may be found 
in the fact that the excessively high 
taxation now being applied to flour 
mills in Canada makes it seem pref- 
erable to some mills that lower do- 
mestic prices be used to reduce the 
amounts payable to taxing authori- 
ties. New customers acquired in this 
way may stick when real competi- 





CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
TOTALS 362,388,000 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man. — Canada’s wheat 
visible supply in the last week of 
November totaled 362,388,000 bus, as 
compared with 359,974,000 bus the 
previous week and 365,343,000 bus for 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
The total included almost 4,500,000 
bus of durum. 

Less than 27,000,000 bus were in 
store at the Canadian lakehead, but 
more than 110,000,000 bus were lo- 
cated in Canadian and United States 
ports or in transit east of the Fort 
William and Port Arthur terminals. 

From Aug. 1 to Nov. 24, inclusive, 
farmers delivered roughly 177,500,000 
bus of wheat to country elevators in 
western Canada, compared with 84,- 
500,000 bus for the same period a 
year ago. 


tion returns. At least the mills mak- 
ing such offers to buyers hope so. 
However, experience has shown 
that such reasoning is fallacious. 
Buyers of flour for domestic use look 
at the price and are governed there- 
by, unless for some other reason 
they prefer a particular source of 
supply. Mills that now cut prices 
may do so to increase their domestic 
sales in a hope that accounts so se- 
cured will stick in the competitive 
conditions which will follow the war. 
The chances that this will be so 
are slender. In the meantime mar- 
kets are disturbed and confidence 
between mills shaken. Hope that 
such practice would die out during 
the war never to return is_ being 
shaken by these current reports. If 
there is to be no mutual confidence 
and co-operation in this industry the 
outlook for the future is not good. 
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AUSTRALIAN MILLINGS CUT 
BY SHORT WHEAT OUTTURN 


Toronto, Ont.—A letter from an 
Australian authority written on Oct. 
11 gives the information that owing 
to the worst drouth in years, the 


eastern states, particularly New 
South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia, are not going to grow 


enough wheat for their requirements 
in 1945. 

All mills, instead of being busy, are 
going to be reduced in running time, 
owing to lack of wheat. In Victoria, 
mills were reduced to two shifts as 
of Oct. 1 and in New South Wales 
were down to two shifts as of Nov. 1. 
Whether there will be enough wheat 
to keep these two shifts going during 
the year is dependent on the final 
outturn of the crop. The weather, 
however, continues unfavorable and 





the position is deteriorating daily, 
the letter states. 

It appears that Australia would get 
about one third of a normal crop. 
The correspondent further remarks 
that combined with the drouth there 
was, unfortunately, a restriction of 
acreage, which only goes to show 
again that man made laws, in regard 
to control of primary produce gen- 
erally, have a knack of going astray. 
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“Cattle Food” 


A Scotchman Objects 
to Misleading Facts 
About Dark War Bread 


Toronto, Ont.—The following letter 
which appeared in The Glasgow Her- 
ald Oct. 15 throws a revealing light 
on the controversy over bread which 
has been going on in Scotland for 
some time: 

Sir.—It is very difficult to under- 
stand the working of the official mind 
in most things, but particularly in 
the question of bread. We have been 
assured that the dark war bread was 
largely’ responsible for the good 
health of the nation because of its 
digestibility and health-giving proper- 
ties, but from the notice to the press, 
which appeared in ‘The Glasgow Her- 
ald” of Oct. 4, evidently this is not 
correct, as the notice states that 
“bread is to be more digestible.” 

It seems that the public have ac- 
tually been eating 150,000 tons per 
annum of cattle food which is now to 
be restored to the long-suffering, 
silent cow and pig world. If the gov- 
ernment had been candid with the 
public and told them that it was nec- 
essary to prohibit the use of white 
bread during wartime because of the 
saving of shipping space or for na- 
tional financial reasons, the public 
would have loyally eaten dark bread. 
Instead of that, many food cranks 
seized on this opportunity to set forth 
the virtues of wheatmeal bread and 
flour of a lower extraction. Wheat- 
meal bread and biscuits are sold as 
digestive bread and biscuits when, as 
a matter of fact, they are indigestible, 
because the bran particles never di- 
gest and have been known to be 
harmful to many stomachs. 

The most digestible form of food is 
the pure white loaf. It contains more 
sustaining nourishment and is easily 
digested by the weakest stomachs. 
The manual laborers, such as dockers, 
miners, etc., were large consumers 
of white bread. They found it sus- 
tained them and enabled them to do 
a hard day’s work. It would be in- 
teresting if some of the food cranks 
of today who are anxious that the 
public should be compelled “to fill 
their belly with the husks the swine 
did eat” would turn their attention 
and ascertain if the cause of reduced 
output of coal by the miners has not 
some relation to the dark and indi- 
gestible war bread they have been 
compelled to eat because of national 
necessity. The most easily digested 
bread is the pure white loaf.—I am, 
etc., W. H. 








Ontario Winter Wheat 
Mills Book Heavy 
Export Flour Orders 


Ont. - 
wheat flour mills have substanti:] 
export orders on their books, prac- 
tically all of these destined for ship- 


Toronto, Ontario winter 


ment to the West Indies. British 
Guiana is the latest market to plac 
business, the quantity purchased to. 
taling around 20,000 bbls, which wi!! 
cover that market’s requirements for 
the first quarter of 1945. 

For the first time in two years 
these winter wheat mills are having 
a good run. Last season wheat was 
too scarce to permit of any export 
trade and indeed it was impossible 
to supply domestic buyers of this 
flour with the usual quantities. <A 
good crop in 1944 is responsible for 
the improved situation. 

In addition to the increased export 
trade in winter wheat flour, mor 
millfeed should be available for ex- 
port as a result of the heavier grind- 
ings of winter wheat. Half of the 
winter wheat millfeed is allowed to 
go for export, whereas exports of 
spring wheat millfeed are restricted 
to those from flour grindings for ex 
port to nonsterling countries. 
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U. S. IMPORTS OF CANADIAN 
GRAIN EXCEED LAST YEAR’S 


Toronto, Ont. Notwithstanding 
the fact that Great Britain has been 
making substantial purchases of Ca- 
nadian grain recently, this country 
continues to ship large quantities to 
the United States. In the week of 
Nov. 12 about 3,500,000 bus of wheat, 
1,500,000 bus of oats and 1,750,000 
bus of barley crossed the line. From 
Aug. 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Nov. 17 shipments of grain 
to the United States with compari- 
sons for previous year were as fol- 
lows, in bushels: 





Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 

Nov. 17 Nov. 1 

1944 19 

Wheat eis .. 49,750,000 55,750 
Oats é eo oe. 50,000,000 19,506 


BRUNE? es wees ae 17,250,000 13,250 
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SHAREHOLDERS APPROVE PLAN 


Toronto, Ont.—At a meeting olf 
shareholders held last week the re- 
cently announced plan of reorgani- 
zation of the capital structure of 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was approved. This plan provides 
for the elimination of arrears in divi- 
dends on the 6%% preferred $100 
stock which will be converted into 
two cumulative redeemable prefer- 
ence shares of $40 par value and two 
common shares of $10 par. The 
present common stock will be ex- 
changed for one new common share 
of $10 par. This is at present a no 
par stock. The new preferred is (to 
be redeemable at $55 and shall be en- 
titled to dividends at $2.50 per share 
per annum until July, 1948, and $3.50 
thereafter. The new set-up provides 
for 48,000 preferred shares and 
183,000 common. Another feature 
of the plan provides a capital reserve 
of $855,700. 
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“THERE IS NO 





SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 







THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 


About 


BAY STATE FLOURS 


milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 


not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 





La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 














AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Houston, Texas 
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Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


a tO 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 


a 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK,N. Y. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mils at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














OCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


*BLODGETT’S” 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


i070 D/O 0/00/70. 0/70 0-0N07 
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PIT we FULION )MOdIte 
CUES WTTit ae] BAG & COTTON PR) Crd" 
Minncapolis MILLS Wow Orleans 


a Kansas City. Kan. 
SHASHaHaggasasars 






avaggas 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *® MINNESOTA 








King Milling Company 





High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 





A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“Diamond Dp” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 
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| MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Established 1877 






































Its history of performance is 
really all IMPERIAL flour 
needs to show you why it would 


like to share in producing your 


fine bread. 


For this history indicates the 


consistent future you can expect 
with IMPERIAL. A week after 


week quality regularity so im- 
portant to baking success. 


Yad 


“VELVET” 


Short Patent 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


Ye 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





























BakerySupply House 
Convention Studies 
Committee Reports 


Chicago, Il]l—Report of six proj- 
ect committees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bakery Supply Houses was 
the chief feature of the program of 
the fall meeting of the organization 
which took place recently at the 
French Lick Springs (Ind.) Hotel. 

The committee had been appointed 
prior to the meeting and had ample 
time to study carefully the problems 
assigned. John Garrow, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, was chairman 
of the sales promotion committee. 
Phil Orth, Phil Orth Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., headed the committee 
on employer-employee _ relations. 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, was head of the 
group that considered public rela- 
tions, and Gene Maas, Maas-Keefe 
Co., St. Paul, government relations. 
Frank Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., Chi- 
cago, was in charge of the commit- 
tee studying production, research and 
accounting, while E. C. Johnson, H. 
A. Johnson Co., Boston, headed the 
business administration group. 

Much time was devoted to the re- 
port of Mr. Garrow concerning the 
progress of the campaign by the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
for members. The report showed 
that 50 Century Club memberships 
had been purchased by members of 
the Bakery Supply House group that 
has a membership of 43. 

Gerald Henry, Henry & Henry, 
Buffalo, was elected president of the 
association. Lucien LaRue, Joseph 
Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston, was cho- 
sen vice president. Frank Allen was 
named treasurer, and Paul Cadwell, 
J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, was 
chosen treasurer. . 

Named to the executive committee 
were Gene Maas, John Kluetsch, 
Chapman & Smith Co., and Tom 
Naughtin,; Jr., T. F. Naughtin Co., 
Omaha. 

The advisory committee consists 
of E. C. Johnson, Phil Orth and 
Roger Blum. 

Dr. George W. Crane, professor of 
psychology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity,s gave a talk on the practical 
philosophy. of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The social program included the 
president’s cocktail party followed by 
dinner and dancing. There was am- 
ple time for golf and many of the 
members enjoyed long hikes. Fifty- 
seven members and their wives, rep- 
resenting 24 member firms, were 
present. 
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ENLARGE GENERAL BAKERY 
AT HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Newly _re- 
modeled and modernized, the Hutch- 
inson plant of the General Baking 





‘Co., under the management of J. L. 


Wilson, is swinging into production. 
The former bread bakery, presently 


‘employing 60 and expecting to double 


the ‘force, will turn out sweet goods 
also “for a territory including Kan- 
sas, Oklahortia, Missouri and Ne- 
braska. 
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Keller Baking Co., Troy, N. Y., is 
advertising a new bread called “Home 
Sweet.” Spot announcements on the 
radio are among the advertising 
media being used. 
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aru 
gpecial paker 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats- 

DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 


tory ag 
“Mot ine BaKne 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A > 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cosi 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Ser 
Only 11 Miles from New York City al 











THE CROWN BAG CO. | 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Ten". 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 
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Bags For All Purposes 
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Pe eva. bo &« & SY P “te 


—" . Everywhere, under all conditions, 
For Extra Economy : . aa are 
American Eagle Flour is doing its job 
capably and efficiently. It is the bakery 
flour of dependable strength. 


She H-D-Lee FlourMills ©. 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
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European 


CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


* 52 Mark Lane 


Manager European Branch 


Telegraph and Cable Address, 


London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 
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War Produces Sweeping Change 
in Agriculture in Great Britain 


The effect of the war on agricul- 
ture in the United Kingdom is no- 
where more vividly illustrated than 
in the statistics on British livestock 
numbers and crop acreage and pro- 
duction, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations reported recently. 

These statistics by the British Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
released for the first time since the 
beginning of the war, show that cat- 
tle numbers on June 1, 1944, were 
at an all time high, but that hog 
numbers declined by 57% and sheep 
numbers by 24% compared with the 
corresponding 1939 census. They 
show also that, in spite of shifting 
over a large area of farm land to 
airfields and other military uses, 
agricultural production was stepped 
up 70% in food value. 

Commenting on wartime develop- 
ments in British agriculture, depart- 
ment officials point out that when 
Britain’s lifelines to the rest of the 
world were threatened, the country 
turned away from her normal pro- 
gram of producing livestock and live- 
stock products and cut to the mini- 
mum her usual imports of animal 
feeds, as well as her customary large 
imports of foodstuffs. To compen- 
sate for the loss of imported feed 
and food, Britain was impelled to 
produce at home whatever she could 
of these supplies—not only to as- 
sure the nourishment of her own 
population but also to help feed 
American troops in that country. 

In 1939, there were 12,900,000 acres 
of arable and about 18,700,000 acres 
of permanent grass, whereas in 1944 
there were more than _ 19,300,000 
acres of arable and less than 11,700,- 
000 acres of grass. The area under 
crops alone, however, was increased 
by two thirds, from less than 9,000,- 
000 to nearly 15,000,000 acres, the 
increase being made almost entirely 
at the expense of permanent grass. 
Grain acreage was expanded by 78%, 
potatoes by 102%, sugar beets by 
26% and vegetables, excluding pota- 
toes, by more than 66%. 

Over-all production consequently 
was increased by 70% in food value 
(calorie basis) over prewar days, ac- 
cording to the official British esti- 
mates. These increases helped to 
save shipping and thus contributed 
directly to the whole war strategy. 

Total cattle numbers on June 1, 
1944, were at an all-time record of 
9,546,000 head compared with 8,872,- 
000 head in 1939. Owing to the 
almost complete elimination of im- 
ported feedstuffs, and to the fact 
that a maximum quantity of milk 
for human consumption had to be 
produced at home because of the 
shortage of other foods, priority was 
given to dairy herds in the allocation 
of such feed supplies as were avail- 
able. Consequently, the increase in 
dairy cattle numbers was relatively 
larger than that for beef cattle. De- 
spite the increase in cattle numbers, 
total production of beef and veal 
from slaughter in 1944 is expected to 


be only about 81% of prewar out- 
put. 

Hog numbers on June 1, 1944, stood 
at 1,875,000 head compared with 4,- 
394,000 in 1939. The decline is great- 
er than that which took place in the 
first World War and is attributed to 
reduced imports of feed and the 
policy of giving priority to dairy 
herds in the allocation of available 
supplies of feed. Production of pork 
and bacon in consequence has de- 
clined to about one third of the pre- 
war level. 

Sheep numbers declined less than 
those of hogs, the June 1, 1944, cen- 
sus showing 20,340,000 head com- 
pared with 26,887,000 head in 1939. 
In this instance the decline is at- 
tributed largely to the plowing up 
of grass land for the purpose of ex- 
panding the production of food crops. 
In carrying out that policy, the acre- 
age under grass for mowing was re- 
duced by approximately one _ half 
and that under permanent grass for 
grazing by about one third. As a 
result, the production of mutton and 
lamb this year will be about 40% 
under the prewar level. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. F. CADWALLADER NAMED 
ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 


London, England.—L. F. Cadwal- 
lader has been appointed successor 
to G. Bruce Small as secretary of 
the National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers. 
This appointment will be popular 
with the bakers as Mr. Cadwallader, 
who is 39 years of age, has proved 
his ability to fill this important posi- 
tion, having been on the staff of the 
association for the last 10 and a 
half years and has acted as assistant 
secretary for over six years. 

After a long term of service Mr. 
Bruce Small is handing over the sec- 
retaryship of the association to Mr. 
Cadwallader at the end of this year 
but will continue as editor of the as- 
sociation’s official publication—‘The 
National Association Review’’—and 
will also hold the position of con- 
sultant secretary. 
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MILLING TECHNOLOGY BOOKS 
BEING REVISED BY AUTHORS 
London, England.—‘Flour Milling 

Technology,” by Leslie Smith, is in 

the course of being revised by its 

author, who is technical director of 

Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- 

dale, Lancashire. The book has been 

out of print since the destruction 
by enemy action of the printing plant 
of The Northern Publishing Co., Ltd. 

The company is undertaking publi- 

cation of the revised edition. 

The publishing company also is 
producing a new book on flour mill- 
ing by J. F. Lockwood, another mill- 
ing engineer. Mr. Lockwood is a 
director of Henry Simon, Ltd., Chea- 
dle Heath, Cheshire. This book will 


be along different lines from Mr. 
Smith’s book. 


It will not be ready 





for publication for several months. 
The author also is revising his book, 
“Provender Milling,’’ which also is 
out of print. 

The revision of “Modern Cereal 
Chemistry,” by Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
is also announced by The Northern 
Publishing Co., Ltd. The new edi- 
tion will be the fourth for the book 
and it will be some time before it 
will be available, the publishers state. 
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Wheat Dominates 
in Food Shipments 


to Russia 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
grain products exports to the Soviet 
Union under lend-lease totaled 1,058,- 
405 tons through Oct. 1, the War 
Food Administration reported recent- 
ly. The exports comprised whole 
grains, with wheat dominating, flour 
and cereals. Total food export ton- 
nage in the same period amounted 
to 3,269,649 tons. 

The WFA pointed out that the vol- 
ume of grain and grain products ex- 
ported to Russia was expected to 
suffer a steady and marked decline 
because of the recapture of the 
Ukraine “bread basket,” capture of 
the famed Danube basin wheat pro- 
ducing area and the Polish grain belt. 
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EXCHANGE TRUSTEES NAMED 

Vancouver, B. C.—Election of the 
board of trustees of the Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange took place last 
week and men representing the grain, 
deep sea and coastwise_ shipping 
trades, lumber interests and general 
industry were named. Retiring presi- 
dent is R. C. Milroy, head of the 
grain company bearing his name. The 
new board meets shortly to elect 
officers for the year. The following 
were named to represent the grain 
trade: H. H. Smith, of Earl Stoddart, 
Ltd; Philip Wolfe, of James Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., and John Whittle, 
of Midland Pacific Elevator Co. 
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Extraction Flour 


Farm Training 
for Ex-Servicemen 


Planned in Britain 


London, England. 
Ministry of Agriculture 
out a scheme for training ex-ser\ 
men in farm work 
with farmers and the workers’ uni 
The scheme will be operated by 
County War Agricultural Execu 


is work 


Committees, who will select the men 


and women suitable for trair 
Successful applicants, without pi 
ous agricultural experience, wil 
placed on carefully 


market gardens or similar establish- 


ments for up to 12 months’ pract 
training. 
trainees and will receive maintena 
allowances’ (including depends 
allowances) from the 
training. 


tribution to the state for the \ 
of trainees’ services in accorda 
with a scale to be agreed with 
industry. 
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REORGANIZATION PROPOSE 
London, England.—Proposals w 
submitted at the adjourned ann 
meeting of the National Associat 
of Master Bakers, Confectioners ; 
Caterers held recently in London 
the reorganization or 
of the National Association. It v 
resolved, however, that no 
scheme be adopted by that parti 
lar conference but that a comn 
tee be appointed, consisting of 
members, to examine the scheme 
report on it to the Council of 
Association in March or April, 1 
their proposals eventually to 
placed before the conference of 
association in June, 1945. 
scheme in question has been dra 
up by the Essex County (Bak¢ 
Federation and the Bradford (Yo! 
Bakers Association. 
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in England Causes Many Comments 


London, Eng.—The change from 
85% extraction to 8244% has given 
rise to a lot of correspondence in the 
daily press about a “whiter” loaf. 
As a matter of fact the change in 
the color of the National loaf is so 
slight that it can scarcely be per- 
ceived by the uninitiated, but none 
the less it has given the advocates 
of the brown loaf another oppor- 
tunity to air their views and slur 
the white loaf. 

For instance, Lord Bledisloe, a 
leading British agriculturist and ar- 
dent supporter of the brown loaf, 
deplores the reduction in the mill- 
ing extraction and says it seems to 
indicate that “the unnatural food 
known as ‘white bread’—the product 
of steel roller flour mills, and of the 
public illusion that whiteness betok- 
ens purity—is to be gradually rein- 


stated as the nation’s ‘staff of lif 
He attributes the abnormally 

standard of Britain’s health du 
the war period solely or chiefly to 
consumption of bread from 85% 
traction flour, but Prof. V. H. \ 
tram, of the University of Lon 
points that other probable ca 
of that high standard are that un 
ployment has fallen from 2,000,00' 
a few thousand, so that the pet 
now have the money to buy the ! 
necessary to health. Also, that 
Ministry of Food has cheapened n 
to pregnant women and_ nurs 
mothers and to all children up 


the time of leaving school and give 


priorities in eggs, oranges and ot 


protective foods to the same class 
hat 


probable t 
gene 


He further thinks it 
the great increase in the 
consumption of milk and vegetal 
has played its part. 
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\s fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


n Independent WUll 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 











Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


MBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 
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Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
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‘he Williams Bros. Co. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 





‘ wheat is grown on " Western 


\ ur 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 


rs at elevators we own and operate. 











Labourer 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
or Millers and the Grain Trade 


olland Engraving Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
acity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
sign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
nber Millers’ National Federation 








owersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
EPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
ablished 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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Subsidy Change 














(Continued from page 12.) 
tion, he shall be considered to have 
no net forward sales of flour; he will 
have no deductible amounts under 
Section 6 (d); he will have no right 
to additional payments under Section 
6 (e); and the rate of payment ap- 
plicable to the amount of wheat he 
grinds during a month will be the 
rate in effect during that month. 

Sec. 11.—Upon announcement of 
any decision or interpretation issued 
hereunder, any applicant may within 
30 days, apply to Defense Supplies 
Corp. for the right to modify or re- 
vise any claims theretofore filed 
which are affected by such decision 
or interpretation and which accrued 
within the period of 90 days imme- 
diately preceding the first of the 
month following the date when the 
decision or interpretation was an- 
nounced. If Defense Supplies Corp. 
finds justification for reopening the 
claim, it shall so notify the appli- 
cant and the latter may thereupon 
submit a new application for payment 
which shall be processed in the same 
manner as though submitted within 
the required time. This provision 
shall not prevent the amendment or 
refiling of claims which may result 
from amendment of this regulation. 

NOTE.—These amendments must 
not be permitted an effective date 
other than that provided in Section 
13. otherwise the relief asked will be 
nullified. 

¥ ¥ 

Almost since the start of the flour 
subsidy program, millers found that 
there was a substantial financial haz- 
ard involved in grinding more than 
one variety of wheat because the 
first-in first-out principle was ap- 
plied by the DSC without regard to 
the type of wheat ground. The as- 
sumption on which the first-in first- 
out system was based was that if 
the calculation went against the mill- 
er for a while it would eventually 
reverse itself and finally even up. 

It did not work that way because 
rates were constantly changing and 
the ratio between them was different 
in nearly every month. While these 
changes might have worked in the 
miller’s favor as well as against him, 
it so happened that the shifts were 
unfavorable in nearly all cases. 

Durum millers have been among 
those hardest hit and have made sev- 
eral appeals to the DSC for a sep- 
arate accounting on durum. There 
are only nine durum mills so it would 
be an easy matter to make a sep- 
arate calculation for so few com- 
panies. The product is easily identi- 
fied in all stages of operations and 
there could be no confusion. 

However, DSC officials flatly re- 
fused to treat durum separately, and 
millers who grind that type of wheat 
have been considerably irked at what 
they regard as the unreasonable posi- 
tion of DSC. Many of them feel that 
they have a good case for court ac- 
tion to recover payments to which 
the subsidy agreement entitled them 
but which were never paid and never 
will be because of peculiarities of 
subsidy accounting. 

Other requests made by millers for 
separation of hard and soft wheats 
have likewise been turned down. The 
DSC attitude has been that account- 
ing difficulties would be too great and 
that many mills blend soft and hard 
wheat in constantly varying propor- 
tions depending on prices and mar- 
ket conditions so that an exact sep- 
aration would be too complicated. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 

The Kansas City Feed Club will 

hold its annual Christmas dinner- 

dance Dec. 14 at the Phillips Hotel. 























You can go as far as you 
wish down the quality road 


when you use SUNNY | 
KANSAS. 


It permits your bakers wide 
room for quality improve- 
ment, perhaps even if to- 
day you think they are 
baking the best possible 
bread. 


Try a pleasant, capable car 


of SUNNY KANSAS. 
The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 




































SWING SHIFT 


* 6 ce. - : 
The swing is to envelopes for pack- * 
aging. Many firms have learned that 
envelopes made by Tension save 
money and space, and improve the 
appearance of packaged merchan- 
dise. 






Tension knows how! 


‘TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
332959 ,4@)','4 W iy Am 8 AVA AO) =) OP 






500 South Sth St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 














Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 























THIS FINE GROUP OF YOUNG 
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FIGHTING AMERICANS is made up 


mostly of sons of men occupying important positions with the Eagle Roller 


Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


From left to right they are: Lt. (jg) James Ed- 


ward Haynes, son of George Haynes, vice president of the company, who en- 
listed after graduating from the Pharmaceutical School at South Dakota Uni- 
versity, has been on duty with the North Atlantic and Mediterranean fleets, 
and served in the Normandy invasion; Richard C. and Lt. George B. Swartz, 
sons of Richard Swartz, assistant sales manager—Richard .an aviation cadet, 


Persenal & 


George Cormack, formerly in 
charge of production for General 
Mills, Inc., and now a retired ranch- 
er, has been elected to the Montana 
state legislature. His ranch is part- 
ly in Wyoming and partly in Mon- 
tana, so he can choose his residence 
for the purpose of politics. 

* 


Recent visitors in Cleveland in- 
cluded Wallace Moody, president of 
the Moody & Thomas Milling Co., 
Shelby, Ohio, and B. Cole, Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh. 

& 

Visitors in Nashville included B. H. 
Lush, sales manager for the M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., and 
Marvin C. Atherton, manager of the 
Barry-Carter Milling Co., Lebanon, 
Tenn. 

od 

P. G. Bush, Nashville flour and 
feed broker, has returned to work 
after an absence of several days re- 
cuperating from a nose operation. 

* 

Wesley W. Roegge, for many years 
a Milwaukee, Wis., flour distributor, 
and for the past two years in ord- 
nance department of the United 
States Army, stationed at Detroit, 
has been honorably discharged and is 
re-entering the flour brokerage busi- 
ness immediately. Mr. Roegge en- 
tered service with rank of captain 
and at his discharge was a major. 

es 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Boston, vice 
president of the Doughnut Corp. of 
America, was in Washington last 
week on business. 

? 

Miss Betty Lorenz, daughter of H. 
P. Lorenz, Hutchinson office manager 
for Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, was married at the home of 
her parents to Ens. Louis C. Chaney, 
of Dallas, Texas. The couple will be 
at home Dec. 15 at Jacksonville, Fla. 

* 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, made a recent busi- 
ness trip to Oklahoma City. 

Me 

W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly returned 





from an extended holiday spent at 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Mr. Kelly 
spent most of the time on the beach 
and on his one deep sea fishing ex- 
cursion proved himself the poorest 
Waltonian of the party when he did 
not snag a thing while every other 
man caught at least one big fish. 
i) 

Charles A. Barrows, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, has gone south 
on a business trip. 

& 

E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, found the double Thanksgiv- 
ing a perfect arrangement. He spent 
the first in the East, and went back 
to his old home in Marysville, Kansas, 
to enjoy the second with his parents. 

a 


Lt. Robert Wood, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon B. Wood of Kansas City, 











now taking advanced pilot training in Oklahoma, and George navigator of a 
Liberator for the last 10 months in the South Pacific (recently returned to 
this country); Ens. Donald Pollei, son-in-law of E. C. Veeck, president and 
general manager, an instructor at M.I.T. in Boston; Robert F. Power, T.M.? ¢, 
and Cpl. Joseph B. Power, sons of T. M. Power, sales supervisor. Robert 
served in the Atlantic for two and a half years with a destroyer group, hut 
is now with the Pacific fleet, and Joseph is attached to an A.A.A. mobile-gun 


battalion in France. 


Otherwise 


was cabled at once in England when 
a daughter was born to the lieu- 
tenant’s wife at Coffeyville, Kansas, 
her home. The baby has been named 
Cheryl Ann. Gordon Wood is sales- 
manager for the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. 
& 

Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York flour broker, 
spent the week in the Northwest, vis- 
iting mill connections. 

2 

William L. Heald, chemist, with 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
was a visitor with Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., New York flour firm. ; 

* 

J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., accompanied 


th The q 
ig AMERICAN RED CROSS | 


a 
Pers 4 dramatic sew 


KAO10 PROGRAM 


“F000 FOR ayy: 
WAMC4 
Pow Seteretg, 
ay Mowe, 
From in 45 t ra:96 


FOOD FOR ALL.—Pictured above is a particularly effective display win- 
dow promoting the American Red Cross “Food For All” radio program 


over Station WMCA in New York. 


This display was located in the fa- 


mous “Hall of Products Window,” headquarters of the International Busi- 


ness Machines Corp. at busy 57th St. and Madison Ave. 
Seven Basic Food Groups, including enriched white bread. 


It featured the 
The “Food 


For All” series is a contribution to the Red Cross Nutrition Service by 


the American Institute of Baking. 


by Mrs. Yergler and daughter, Miss 
Ramona, has gone to Oceanside, Cal., 
to attend the wedding, Dec. 5, of his 
daughter Lt. Geraldine Yergler to 
Capt. Hoover. 

& 

Among visitors in Chicago were 
Fred N. Burrall, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel M 
ing Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 

a 

B. M. Hagen, Minneapolis, vice 
president of the special commodities 
division of General Mills, Inc., was a 


recent visitor in Oklahoma City 
where he formerly was associated 
with the company’s unit. 


s 

E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
is home after being confined to the 
Pittsburgh Hospital for several weeks 
with a bronchial complaint. 

* 

Joseph F. Imbs, son of A. V. Imbs 
of the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was in Kansas City Dec. 2 to 
attend an operative millers’ meeting. 
Mr. Imbs is studying milling at Kan- 
sas State College. He was graduated 
from Georgetown University in the 
school of business last year, and his 
further studies are to familiarize him 
with all phases of milling and bak- 
ing. 

e 

Vv. M. Burnett, formerly with ‘he 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
now superintendent for the New Jer- 
sey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J 

* 

F. C. Hamre spent a recent weck- 
end in Pittsburgh with J. Spagnol, 
local representative of the W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., with whom Mr. Hamre is 
associated at Minneapolis. 

- 


Arthur Van Dugteren, 
sales manager, Henkel Flour Mi!'s, 
Detroit, was in Pittsburgh calling on 
the trade with J. T. Sherry of tiie 
Pittsburgh office. 


assistant 


® 
J. P. Parks, Kansas City feed job- 
ber, was a Minneapolis visitor early 
this week. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











- 


HAROLD A. MERRILL, 


Board 
of 
Trade 
Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Members: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
Chicago Board of Trade 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
mar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 








| DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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~“ an Pl 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








x Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 


a 








— 
BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


— 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 145,337 
All other’ public 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Commodity Credit Corp. through 
Nov. 25, 1944, had completed 122,445 
loans on 158,930,760 bus of 1944 
wheat in the amount of $219,121,- 
616.44. The average amount ad- 
vanced was $1.379 bu, which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 
tions. On the same date last year 
115,629 loans had been completed on 
120,061,895 bus. 


Loans by states follow: 


Farm Warehouse 

States in which stored stored 
loans originated (bus) (bus) 

COMTOTHIB.  .ccscccece 192,149 225,620 
QOMPBAO 2c vereeses 393,112 
OS er eS 10,215 
ROMO siccces pile 1,516,110 
Illinois 6.48 9-480 d:8c8 16,595 
GSS Gon ree 25,809 
1) | Ree eo 119,078 
So ae ee 5,308,454 


OO 3 eee 
Maryland ‘ 
PEICTABAT 606 004s ce0 
BEIRMIOSOCA ones esc 





Missouri bee Se e8 

Montana =r 7 1,387 
Nebraska ; : 1,157,2 
New Jersey eee 
New Mexico ; pes 131,487 
NGW YOrk 2250 AC 34,934 
No. Carolina ...... 3,381 
North Dakota ..... 9,341,860 
Ohio ceeebeowsces ° 116,898 
Oklahoma ........- 1,702,991 
OPCBON wccccevccses 1,621,196 
Pennsylvania ....... 30,729 
South Dakota ..... 1,796,29 
ia) eer ee 
RPS ere areca 

Utah 

Virginia 


Washington ° 
West Virginia 
Wyoming . 





Totals Rava 34,777,604 124,153,156 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in 
spection division Dee 2, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 


in bushels (0000's omitted) 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur 
Semi-public ter 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


minals -oe- 21,536 1,329 2,901 5,160 
Private terminals , 32 j 
Totals ........ 21,536 1,329 2,934 5,164 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster . 16,009 ‘: 70 65 
Int publie and 

semi-public ele 

vators ‘ 8,118 2 49 
CRUTCH ..60000% 1,878 = 
Prince Rupert 1,209 
Victoria : 763 

BOCRIB 2.636% , 19,512 1,329 3,027 5,778 
Year ago conve S000 2,477 8,783 2,332 

Receipts during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 11,499 327 1,000 28 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west 

GPM GIV: ieee 129 “ 36 17 

3SOtAls .. cas 22,029 327 1,036 7 


Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 


ORO 4.064% .- 14,7385 1,051 5,096 1,611 

2 ese 25 92 12 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west 

CFE GIV. ics 512 ° 13 106 

Totals . a ; 15,273 1,051 5,230 1,759 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug 1 to De 2, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt Ar. 141,039 3,651 36,903 33,805 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OC GV ceca 1,545 . 542 998 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1 to Dec. 2, 1944 

3,902 48,337 34,124 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 


ern div. ...0. 5,516 644 751 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 25, 1944, and Nov. 27, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural 
omitted): 


Economics, in bus (000’s 


Canadian 


American -in bond- 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

25 27 25 27 

1944 19438 1944 1943 
i) ie 173,369 157,241 31,739 14,670 
2 Gee 12,158 11,706 o7 e° 
ocr 16,848 18,997 4,145 878 
J Soe eos 13,863 21,060 529 2,295 
Barley wererem 23 y 797 920 
Flaxseed vee 4,863 169 2,744 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 


Canadian markets Nov. 25 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 60,000 (235,000) bus; corn 
443,000 (147,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 















in 


We Are Interested 


BUYING 


Any Surplus Stocks of 


PAPER, 
COTTON, or 
BURLAP BAGS 


You Have Available 


oe 


Write, Giving Details of 
Size, Quantity, etc., to 


AmMERICAN-NATIONAL Bac & Buriap Co., Inc. 
343-349 Kent Avenue Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 











VW bs : a 
Leow 
EARS 


» 


Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 22X¢,,.6aEaT, FROM EVERY rRo- 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ Yeek “ — - 

‘hic: columbus New Yor Nashville Peoria 

be pad baer ae Chicago Enid Galveston 

 Cadceteage A anh Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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oS ak a ae 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~*~ *§ *k* & * 


Com. Fred Borries, Jr., USN, has 
survived the disaster of having his 
second aircraft carrier sunk, accord- 
ing to word received by his father, 
Fred Borries, regional manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Nashville. 
He was flight officer on the Gambier 
Bay, one of the smaller carriers sunk 
when the Japanese fleet came from 
several directions to attack American 
ships in Leyte Gulf. A press dispatch 
stated that the officers and crew 
of the carrier spent 42 hours in rafts 








and small boats before being res- 
cued. When Com. Borries was a 
lieutenant, he was flying from the 


aircraft carrier Lexington and was 
in combat in the Coral Sea when the 
carrier was sunk. However, he man- 
aged to land on another carrier. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WLB APPROVES 2'2c SHIFT 
DIFFERENTIAL AT BUFFALO 


Washington, D. C.—A differential 
of 24%c per hour for night shift work 
has been approved by the War Labor 
Board for 1,259 members of the Flour 
Mill Workers Union at five mills in 
Buffalo and one at Lockport, N. Y. 

The pay differential is retroactive 
to July 1, 1943. 

The board, in upholding a regional 
board decision, termed the differential 
a “prevailing practice,” in the area. 
It also approved a change in vacation 
pay from a 40- to a 48-hour week. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





CARTAGE PROBLEM 
Cleveland, Ohio.—The cartage sit- 
uation will be discussed at the month- 
ly meeting of the Cleveland Flour 


—— << —— 


Club which will be held Dec. 6. Since 
it is almost impossible to replace old 
truck drivers when they retire or 
leave, the problem is a serious one. 
The question of joining the Century 
Club of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America will also be aired. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Dec. 2, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 





1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis... 131 269 21 63 2,998 4,047 
Duluth $e 145 317 635 1,192 717 1,734 
Oxi UARY v v 





William L. Durland, 62, president 
of the William L. Durland Bakery 
Co., Somerville, Mass., died suddenly 
on Nov. 24 at his home in Brighton, 
Mass. A native of Yarmouth, N. S., 
Mr. Durland had been active in the 
baking industry for many years, and 
before establishing his own company 
had been connected with Friend Bros., 
Inc., and Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 
Surviving are his widow, two daugh- 
ters, and a son, William L. Durland, 
Jr., who was associated with his fa- 
ther in the business. 


tugene D. Funk, 77, seed dealer 
and agricultural researcher, died Nov. 
28 at a hospital in Bloomington, III. 
He organized and headed Funk Bros. 
Seed Co. in Bloomington, and gained 
national recognition during World 
War I as a member of a committee 
named by President Wilson to set 
values on the nation’s wheat crop. 
A member of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Funk was presi- 


dent of the National Corn Associa- 
tion for many years. 
Mrs. Ella K. Stritzinger, wife of 


Lewis D. Stritzinger of the Stritzinger 
Bakery, Norristown, Pa., died recent- 
ly at the age of 84. 


Continued Demand For Cotton Goods 
By Military Leaves Small Supply 


New York, N. Y.—Little change is 
noted in the cotton or burlap bag- 
ging situation. Cotton goods move 
slowly to fill demand with osnaburgs 
practically out of the market and 
sheetings turned only in small lots. 
The continued heavy demand for 
these goods for military needs leaves 
only a comparatively small volume 
available even for necessary civilian 
requirements. 

Such uses as army raincoats, sleep- 
ing bags, and navy mattress covers 
require high count sheetings. Band- 
ages, battle signal flags, bomb sleeves, 
parachute flares, insulation and cable 
wrapping tape consume other con- 
structions and it is stated in the 
trade that the various sheetings re- 
quired in the construction and equip- 
ment of one light cruiser requires 
the capacity of a moderate sized mill 
for many days. Many looms have 
been frozen for standard bag con- 
structions for foodstuffs but at no 
time is the supply pressing. 

Burlap also remains quiet. Indi- 
cations of surpluses in Calcutta 
arouse the expectation of additional 
allocations to member nations. Cut- 
up in the primary market for the bag 
trade for October was about the 
same as during September but 
United States bag trade stocks were 





about 8,000,000 yards less, including 
both spot and in transit goods. 

Resignation of the chief of procure- 
ment operations has been accepted, 
but the position has not been filled 
and its functions will be continued 
by the staff in Calcutta since it is 
generally assumed that the govern- 
ment has finished its burlap purchas- 
ing. Other positions in fiber and 
burlap sections of government agen- 
cies have been promptly filled this 
week. 

The burlap trade, in general, is in- 
terested in the anxiety of Dundee 
mills to export to America, and since 
price is no longer the important con- 
sideration, it is estimated that a 
good market may be available. How- 


ever, since these constructions are 
chiefly of finer grade, their avail- 
ability would not affect the flour 


and feed bag trade in any way. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41 as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.53 as compared with 17.45 a 
year ago. 


Current 


Prepaid 


Other 


Land, 


Current 


Amount at 
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International Milling Co. Reports 


December 6, 1944 


Slight Decrease in Net Earnings 


Minneapolis, Minn.—For the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1944, the Interja- 


Amount at Aug s1 
Add: 


for t 


Net 
Profit on 


Income 


treasury 


Deduct 


Dividends for the 
International 
On first 


On 


Premium on first 


Aug. 31 


common 


ended A 


he veal 


common stock 


Aug 


Company 


year ended 
Milling 
yreferred stock 


stock 


preferred stock 1 


1944 


ug 1 194 


sold 


1 1944 


etired 


The working capital positi; 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF AUG. 31, 
ASSETS 
Assets 
Cash ; bee cee eee eae $ 
United States Government Bonds (at cost) 
Funds with insurance company 
Drafts and accounts receivable, less reserve 
Advances on grain in transit, et« rn 7 
Inventories of grain, flour, cereals feed, packages and 
supplies, plus adjustment of hedging operation 
market 
Accrued earnings storage, interest, ete ‘ " 
Due from Canadian subsidiary company not consolidated 
current accounts (net) 
Total current assets 
expenses (insurance, taxes, interest, rent, supplies, 
salesmen’s advances, etc.) 
assets 
Investment in stock of Canadian subsidiary ompan 
not consolidated, it cost 3 1.185.000,0¢ 
Postwar refund of federal excess profits tax (estimated) 70,00 ) 
Miscellaneous 98 28 
buildings, machinery and equipment, a , pt 
that assets acquired prior to June 15, 19 ire tated 
at sound value per appraisal by American Appr il 
Company is Oo that date 
LIABILITLES 
Lialhilitie 
Notes payable 
Account pavable . . 
Taxes accrued (including American and Canadian 
on income) 
Accrued commissions, pay rolls, jnterest torage 
Accrued dividend on first preferred ve] 
First mortgage serial bonds—current nstalment 
Reserve for Canadian exchange on net current asse oO 
Canadian ubsidiarie consolidated 
Total current tbilitie 
st mortgage 4d bond (on Buffa property) due \u 
15 1950 1 
bonds reacquired and epe tec 1 lla ] ecurit 
to yy note pavable below l 
not pavable due Aug 15, 1950 (secured 
of first mortgag i¢ bond a above) 
t mortgage erial bond of Fort Garry Flour Mills Ce 
Limited (on Saskatoon property), payable in annual in 
talment of $50,000.00 on March 15, in each o the 
years 1945 to 1950, inclusiy instalment bearil 
interest it and c per inhum > ) 
Less urrent instalment OH, 000,00 
mortgage leasehold bond Humberstone Flour Mill 
Limited (on Humberstone property), payable n annual 
instalment of $50,000.00 on Sept 1 in each the 
year 1945 to 1951 inclusive, nstalment bearing 1 
terest t \ ind , per annum 
serves for 
Maintenance ind depreciation (accumulated ne \u 
i] 1922) . 1 
Canadian exchange on net non-current ass Cana 
dian ubsidiaric including ! tmet ul 
sidiary not onsolidated ( 
Contingencie (including possible 1dditional federal 
ome tax on. profit of Canadian ubsidiarie p 
tble only on d stribution thereof) 71,100 
Insurance 131,01 
Commissions 7 00 
yjital Stock and Surplu 
Capital Stocth 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited econd ’ 
tock ° 2 
International Milling Company 
First preferred 15, LO0.00 
Second preferred 
Common . { 0 
Earned surplus (including $2,935,865.92 
undistributed earnings of Cana 
dian subsidiarie accrued ubse 
quent to date of acquisition) $1 S52,4581.6¢ 
Less cost of International Milling Com 
pany first preferred tock held 
in treasury TO2,S7E 13,149 
Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus for the Year Ended Aug. 31, 


10,109.93 
951.64 


tional Milling Co. reports a net income of $2,610,109. This compares with 
723,208.61 for the previous fiscal year. 
Earned surplus of the company as of Aug. 31, 1944, was $13,852,481, « 
pared with $12,018,748 for the preceding period. 
of the company showed an excess of current assets over current liabilities 
$14,345,047. 
United States mills of the company are located at Buffalo, N. Y., Day 
port, Iowa, Greenville, Texas, New Prague, Minn., Sioux City, Iowa, Wabas 
Minn., Detroit, Mich., and Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
The financial statement for the International Milling Co. and subsidia; 
follows: 
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are Made in Minnesota ... and 
* 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that has 


in the Union. 








KING’S FLOURS 


FLOUR than any other state 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed “‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H.H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Nowhere Else 


made MORE 


’ 











— Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


a ae nn 8 ey 





The Sea Insurance 


of LIVERPOOL 
W By SCORED BONS «sock scscnecen casos 
Capital Deposited in U. 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.... 


CHU 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 


held by all leading millers 














United States Managers 
90 John Street - - 
Insurance Exchange - 
Hurt Building - - 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


Co., Ltd. 


$4,904,187 
500,000 
ere 2,930,199 


BB & SON 


New York 
Chicago 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time | 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 








— 





and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Wheat Order Amendment 











The following is the text of amend- 
ment 3 to revised maximum price 
regulation No. 487 covering various 
maximum prices for wheat to be al- 
lowed producers, country shippers 
and other merchandisers on and af- 
ter Dec. 4. 1944. 


Revised Maximum Price Regulation No 


{87 is amended, in the following respects: 
1, Section 4 is amended to read as fol 
lows: 
Sec \ Maximum prices of producers. 


(a) Except as provided in paragraph (b) 


of this section, the maximum prices per 
bushel bulk for the sale of any wheat 
by a producer shall be as _ follows (1) 
If delivered to the purchaser at the farm 
where grown, the formula price at the 
nearest interior rail point less 4%c per bu 
(2) If delivered to a commercial elevator 


or warehouse at an interior point, the 
formula price at that point less 3e per bu. 
(3) If delivered to the purchaser loaded 


aboard a rail car at the point of loading, 
the formula price at such point of loading 
less le per bu (4) If delivered to the 
purchaser loaded aboard a rail car afte 
movement by rail the formula price at the 
interior rail point of loading plus seller's 


transportation cost from the point of load 
ing to the point of delivery to the pur 
chaser. (5) If delivered to the purchaser 
it any other point, the formula price at 
the interior rail loading point nearest to 
the point of production less 4%e per bu, 
plus the seller's transportation cost to the 
point of delivery to’ the purchaser (b) 
Where delivery is made in store, after a 
movement by rail, and the producer does 
not elect to determine his maximum price 


under paragraph (a) of this section, he 
hall have the option to determine his 
maximum price by adding to the formula 
price at the interior point where the wheat 
was originally loaded, determined under 
Section ; Oo Appendix \, his transporta 
tion costs from such point to the point 


) lelivery to the purchaser Provided 
that the producer shall pay, or there shall 
be deducted from the payment of the maxi 


mum price to him, all torage and han- 





dling charges which accrued incident to 
the movement of the wheat, including the 
loading out charge If the customer is 
ilso the warehouseman who operate the 
torage facility where delivery is made, 
his charge for handling ind loading out 
hall be not less than le per bu (ce) If 
the purchaser performs any ervices cor 
nected with the growing harvesting col 
lecting rom. field or issembling at point 
on the farm where available fou ready 
transportation from the farm, the reason- 
able value of all uch services must be 
deducted in paying the appropriate maxi 
mum price hereinbefore set forth. 

2. Section amended to read as fol- 
low 

Sec Maximum prices of country ship- 
pers, The maximum price, per bu bulk, 
for the ale of any wheat by r- country 
shipper shall be the formula price set 
orth in Appendix A at the terminal city 
or interior rail point either (a) At which 
delivery it made to the purchaser; or (b) 
from which a shipment is made by him 
plu in this latter case, transportation 
osts to the point delivery to the pur 
haser 

3 Section 8 amended to read as ol 
low 

Se 8 Maximum prices of merchandis- 
ers, (a) The maximum price for the sale 
‘ iny irload lot of wheat for feed, or 
f any 1] of wheat to be used other than 
or feed, per bu, bull by a merchandiser, 
hall be 1%c per bu over either (1) The 
ormula price set forth in Appendix A at 
he point of origin of the freight billing 
transferred o1 ued in respect to the lot 
old, plu any previously added permitted 
charges and mark-ups ind plus. trans- 
portation cost from said point of origin 
ff the freight billin to the purchaser's r¢ 
eiving point; or (2) the formula price 


set forth in Appendix A at any terminal 
city into which the wheat has moved plus 
in addition to previously added permitted 


charges or mark-up other than trans- 
portation costs transportation costs from 
said terminal city to the purchaser's re 
ceiving point; or (3) the formula price 


et forth in Appendix A at the point of 
delivery to the purchaser plus any pre- 
viously added permitted charges and mark 
ups other than transportation costs (b) 
the maximum price, per bu, bulk for the 
ale by a merchandiser of any less than 
carload lot of wheat for feed shall be cal 
culated by adding to the price specified 
in paragraph (a) (1), (a) (2), or (a) (3) of 
this section, whichever is appropriate, the 
appropriate one of the following mark-ups: 
(1) 3c per bu for sales in less than carload 
quantities of 100 bus or more; or (2) 6« 
per bu for sales of less than 100 bus (ec) 
Irrespective of the number of merchandis 
ers or commission merchants who may have 
handled the wheat in question, the maxi 


mum price to the purchaser shall not be 
increased by the addition of mark-ups or 
service charges under this section, and un- 
der Section 6 hereof, whether singly or 
combined, to a greater extent than: (1) 


In the case of. any wheat, other than 
wheat for feed (i) 4%c per bu; or (2) in 
the case of wheat for feed; (i) 4%ec per 
bu for sales in carload quantities; (ii) 7M%« 
per bu for sales in less than carload quan- 
tities of 100 bus or more; (iii) 13%c per 
bu for sales in less than carload quantities 
of less than 100 bus. 

This amendment will become effective 


on Dec. 4. 
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them. An Ohio miller, submitting evi- 
















































































cause any appreciable price red 
ticularly if cash wheat values 
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*Includes near-by straights. +Nashville prices basis f.o.b. 
tons. §280-lb cottons. 




















Ohio River points for soft 


























winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 














dence on this point, said that November ound 
production could have been increased sub- recent levels. Demand is spotty. 0), or 
stantially with a few more hands and old- two quarters reported a fairly good busi- 
time efficiency. ness, but most lines are very quiet with 
Cleveland: Business in general is very Jobbers and bakers showing little interest 
good. Family flour sales continue very Inquiry is confined mostly to small lots 
b No doubt most of the grocers are to fill, out immediate needs. Quotations 
laying in their stock of family flour for Dec. 2: SprIaS wheat short _ patent 80 
the month of December, desiring to de- 3.83, standard patent $3.70@3.73, first 
vote their entire time to the retail trade spring clear $3.45@ 3.55; hard winter ort 
the latter part of the month. Bakers and patent $3.80@3.83, : 29. 19G oft 
jobbers have contracted considerable flour winter straights, nearby $3.15@¢ 
THE NORTHWEST the past week. They are both of the ittsburgh: Flour sales increased t} " 
Minneapolis: Considerable activity devel- opinion that there are more reasons for week. Several round lot orders were . 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS oped in the flour market last week. Some flour to advance than to decline. There- by large bakers: on cuts of 10¢ unde: 
mills, becoming anxious to add to their fore, the prevailing opinion is to protect ings. Carlots of high protein flour t I 
unfilled business, approached large eastern needs for the next 120 days. The sugar full ceiling prices. Shipping directi ol 
bakers, and, in order to interest them in situation has not improved, and with the flour were more brisk. Family flour le 
THE SOUTHWEST buying at ‘this time, apparently named scarcity of shortening and labor the volume were slow. ; 
Kansas City: Sales of flour by mills in unusually low Others immediately of baked goods that can be produced will Quotations, sack, Pittsburgh rate 
the Southwest jumped to 111% of capacity learned of the sactions, and the prices be much less than it has been in pre- Dec. 2: hard winter | eer De 
last week, compared with 62% the _ pre- accepted became the standard going mar- vious months. $3.70@ 3.80, straight $3. 61 @ 3.70, high ter 
vious week and 80% a year ago. Two ket. All mills followed suit, northwestern Quotations Dec. 2: spring first patent $: $3.90, first clear J Spring 
large lots to bakers, plus the army and and southwestern alike, and buyers again standard patent $3.60@3.70, first short patent @ ih , standard 
WFA buying, caused most of the volume, were able to contract at well below ceil- 20@3.40; hard winter short patent 3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear 
although smaller bakers also began to ing prices. In et, as one miller de- 85, 95% patent $3.60@3.70, first 3 50; soft winter bakers cake flour § 
buy when rumors of the wheat ceiling scribed it, the prices paid were just about @3.20; soft winter short patent 1.60, intermediate $3.85 @ 3.9 , Straight 
increase began to reach the trade. 10% over material costs, with no allowance .30@4.55, straight $3.50@3.70, first clear a 3.69; Pacific coast $3.59@ 3.73; famil i 
Most millers participated in at least for labor and other charges. @ 3.30 nationally advertised brands $4.3 71 
some of the large volume of business that Spring wheat mills sold approximately EASTERN STATES other brands $4@4.7 
made the rounds last week, and running 128% of their capacity, compared witk ees siecegihts eh THE SOUTH 
time is fairly well assured for the next 96% a week earlier, and 218% a year ago. Buffalo: Some improvement is reported : : . 
month or more. However, with most buy- The business was about equally divided by the mills in sales to replace the flour New Orlear Flour business here l 
ers on a hand-to-mouth basis, it is ob- between large and medium-sized bakers, shipped, but there is no general buying. registering very little activity. Be 
vious that buying attrition will wear hard with two 50,000-bag lots and several 5,000- The most encouraging factor is a latent are in northern spring wheat and 
on flour prices for some time unless gov- to 10,000-bag orders among the sales. There demand which some think will develop western hard wheat Hours, 
ernment bookings are large enough to fill was nothing in the picture, other than and expand as uncertainty over the fu- amount of midwestern and Pacific 
the gaps in mill operations. the cut price, to induce bakers to come ture wanes. Directions are fair. There types has been sold, | Prices rem: 
Clears are firm with the government into the market at this particular time, so are heavy sales of spring clears, which same, Shipping directions are fairl) 
business again having its effect. Running it was just another instance of what hap- make for a _ firm’ price situation, Low Bread, cake, cracker and macaroni | 
time continues’ good. WEA is pressing pens when sales are _ forced. protein clears are rather dragegy. Produc- tion continues good. : 
for production of its recent purchases, A slowing up in the volume of shipping tion continues at high rate. Quotations De 2: hard spring 
Quotations Dec. 2: established brands of directions is quite generally reported, Ex- Quotations Dec. 2, cottons: spring first patent 4, first patent 3.44, st ul 
family flour $3.85@4, bakers short patent porting mills are doing a little business patent $3.75, standard patent $3.65, first patent 1, fancy clear 25@ 3.3 rst 

0, standard patent $3.25, straight grade right along with Latin-American buyers, clear $3.35; hard winter short patent clear second clear 3.15; har 1 

5@3.20, first clears (high protein) $2.65 under export subsidy agreements. 95% patent 65, first clear . 4 ter family patent $3.75, bakers shor it 
@2.75, low protein clears $2@2.25. Quotations Dec. 4: established brands winter short patent $3.70, first clear $3.10. ent $3.45@3.60, first 2.90@ 3.1 

Two mills report domestic business ac- family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- New York: Scattered flour buying, chiefly wiieat short agitate 
tive, 7 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow and 6 dull. ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent by bakers, brings current sales to a fairly $3.90@4.15, first clear 

exas: Family flour business during the 3.44; fi patent $3.44, standard patent satisfactory volume. The entire month of Nashville; New sales of flour last 
last week of November was of small, rou- 4, fancy clear ‘ first clear November seemed to reflect a slight ten- were fair, consisting of one- and two 
tine character and amounted generally $3@3.10, second clear 2.90, whole dency toward bullishness by buyers, with with occasional four- and five-car lot ng 
to no more than 15 or 20% of capacity. wheat -80@3.54. a resulting steady business, and the cur- reported, for immediate to nearby sh 
Some bakers placed moderate orders just Interior mil including Duluth: Fairly rently accelerated demand indicates con- Stocks in the hands of buyers rangy 
ahead of the advance in the flour subsidy heavy flour sales were reported by sev- tinuance of this feeling into December. average to plentiful and more _ inte 
and this enabled mills securing such busi- eral of the largest country mills last week, Moderate-sized bakers show the _ best in- shown in working these sto Ks dowr 
ness to boost their sales to 75 or 80%. but all agreed that prices were unsatisfac- terest. While spring sales dominate, Kan- in making new purchases. The iny 
Operations were 65 to 70%. Complaints tory. There is a division of opinion on Sas types are also reported where replace- taking period is just around the 
continue of flour shipments being delayed shipping directions; some say they are ments follow termination of 120-day con- when merchants pay taxes on tor 
on account of inability to get cars as plentiful, others only fair. All, however, tracts The large chain bakers, who have supplies, and millers and brokers 
needed. Prices are unchanged. Recent report an active demand for feed, both bought and continue in the market, are business to be more or less on a 1 
accumulations of clears are pretty well spot and future, with the heavier types reported paying comparably higher prices, to-mouth basis until around the f 
cleaned up. Quotations Dec. 2: family in best request. as millers’ firm asking prices extend even January. Outbound shipments to 
flour, extra high patent $3.80@4.10, high q ; to volume buying. High glutens again are chants, jobbers and wholesalers 
patents $3.554@3.95, standard bakers, under THE CENTRAL at ceilings, after a few weeks at lower south and southeast vary from 
-44% ash § 2, fir clears, enriched 4 Chicago: There was a improve- figures, and mills are not pressing their fairly good. Cold weather should he 
@2.90, delivered TCP. ment in flour’ business week, but sale. They scrutinize each transaction and crease the consumption of flour I 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales last week sales were still not numerous and chiefly make no concessions Clears are also bakers report no new purchases othe 
ranged from 50 to 100% and averaged 90% in medium-sized and smaller lots How- tighter, sales being in the higher bracket an occasional car Sn of special 
compared with 89% the previous week. ever, buyers are beginning to show a little Cake flours are limited to routine orders as they generally are well covered 
Bakers took 85% and the family trade 15% more interest. Shipping directions are good on all varieties. Quotations Dec. 2: spring few months. Sales of all er 
of bookings. Operations ranged from 50 Family flour continues quiet, with sales high glutens 90@3.95, standard patents throughout the territory tw 
to 87% and averaged 85%, compared with and deliveries light. Quotations Dec, 2: $3.60@3.70, clears southwest- cation _ point to an eS eae ‘ 
90% the previous week Prices closed un- spring top patent $3.40@3.57, standard pat- ern short patents standard pat- mand for cakes and other holiday 
changed. Quotations, sacks, delivered Okla- ent $3.30@3.47, first clear $3@3.37, second ents 3.70, clears $ ; soft winter Flour prices are about uné hanged. 
homa rate points Dec. 2: hard wheat short clear family flour $4.51; hard winter straights, Pennsylvania Pacific Quotations Dec. 2 soft ig eH 
patent $4@4.40: soft wheat short patent short -45@3.57, 95 patent $3.32@ 3.47, coast 3@3.77 and pastry $3.70, high daigenacee $4.7 
$44@ 4.40, standard patent $3.90@4.20, bakers first clear $2.50@3.15; soft winter Short Boston: Despite the le increase in the ee agg hee ear ae a 
short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers standard $3.50@ 4.31, standard patent $3.30@ 4.06, first December subsidy rate, new flour busi- ent Peasy ae $5. 5. _ “ 
$3.25 @ 3.35. clear $2.90@ 3.25. ness the past week was not up to expecta- ra rt 5G 5.05, strai 85 

Omaha: The subsidy change has not re- St. Louis: Some flour buying developed tions. Some small buyers contracted for = = aed a - 
sulted in any great change from the recent last week, with a few 2,500-sack lots placed immediate requirements, but most carlot PACIFIC COAST 
moderate flour business. Bakeries report on the books. Carlot orders were some- buyers are still waiting for lower levels, Seattle: Flour trade was moderat: 
that business is as good as they could what scattered, with shipment from prompt which they expect with the end of war tive during the past week, althou 
ask. They are moderate buyers of flour, to 120 days. Clears were in poor demand. in Europe. Meanwhile, they can afford to government purchase of 15,000,000 
mainly for close shipment. There is a Prices unchanged. Jobbers report a slight wait and use up flour they now have on bakers’ enriched for Hawaiian 3} 1 
very ‘good demand for the small wheat improvement, with limited bookings for the books. Mill agents are not pressi accounted for the bulk of the bt 
receipts and the market is very strong. prompt to 120 days. Otherwise small bak- for new business since the new subsidy This business came at an opportun 
Flour prices are slightly lower. Quotations ers were not booking ahead just taking was offset immediately by a rise in when mills were generally lookit 
Dec. 2: family short patents 5@ 3.55. care of immediate needs, The sugar situ- market Inquiries from the trade more business for the balance of the 
standard patents 3.204 3.40, bakery short ation is about unchanged, with bakers more numerous, but have not resulted in Domestic business is still lagging n 
patents 20 @ 3.40, high protein clears barely getting by. : sales of any consequence. The’ baking buyers are in the market with bi 
$2.65@2.85, fancy first clears $2.25@ 2.40, Central states mills report a slight im- trade is reducing steadily its backlog of are not out of line with presen 
low grade clears $2.10@2.15. provement in sales. Bakers, family and orders, but the pace is slower because of wheat prices, but mills are not will 

Wichita: Flour sales are reported slow, cracker trade are showing | Some interest. a general slump in bread sales. Family zo along on that basis. Farmers I 

P 4 7 Prices are 5@10c under ceilings flour business is slow. Quotations Dec. 2: selling wheat, even at these prices, at 
running from 20 up to 30%. Directions Quotations Dec. 2: soft wheat patent $3.98, spring high gluten 3.957 3.97, short patent improvement in demand could put 
are at around 100% in all of the mills ake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, family short —$3.82@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77, first prices up to where mills could no 
Operations are held slightly below capacity atent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear 50; sogthwestern pat- vert at a profit. South and Central 
because of lack of labor and millers re- clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent .82@3.87, standard patent , watt Waaihess could te esac at the 
port a run of from 85 to 100% The freight 53.44, family short patent $3.57 @ 3.83, Texas short patent $3.82@3.87: stand: set-up of 80c subsidy out lack of 
car situation is still tight but is not straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first clear patent $3.72@ soft winter patent sdiaer calc trata Gis Te ceil tals 
impeding shipments for long at a time. $2.684@3.06; spring wheat bakers patent, @3.86, straights $3.60@3.70, and clears thie Business to Gaittoenia or the 

Hutchinson: Flour business was mostly straight and 95% $3.44 @ 3.60 ports. Mill operations ar showin; 
slow for local mills last week. Small Toledo: Sales of flour last week cannot Philadelphia: No material change  oc- curtailment, now operating at a 
consumers were disinterested. Shipping di- be described as much better than fair curred in the flour market last week. A ately 75% of capacity. Quotations lec. 2 
rections were slow and prices are away with the majority of soft wheat mills in little larger spread has developed in prices, C@rlots f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma 
from the ceiling. the central states. Output is being re- with occasional shadings noted, but most patent enriched, 50’s $4.12; bakery 

Salina: Numerous inquiries are in this stricted by the labor situation. Millers say mill limits are held at or close to ceil- 100’s -07; bluestem, 100’s 5; M ws 
market for flour, but bookings are small they are not able to get full crews, and ings. It is not expected that the le in- hard wheat, 100’s $3.59. 

Shipping directions are lagging. nothing like the old efficiency out of crease in the December subsidy rate will Portland; Light flour bookings rep 

| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

— ——_—_—_—_——_—_—_ — = — — — — _ ~ ~- — —-——— SL ——— -- —- - lS — a 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Flour— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland  tNasivville 
Spring first patent bs 3.40@ 3.57 oseeG@ s Pere $....@ 3.44 53.90@ 3.95 §....@... ‘ @ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.70@ 3.80 Si 6 ‘ 
Spring standard patent 3.30@ 417 o@ . een coe e@ 3.44 60@ 3. a @ 3.73 3.73 3.70 
Spring first clear ......... 3.00@ 3.00 @ @ 10a a a 3.45 3.40 
Hard winter short patent 3.45@ a a 70a a @a 3.82 3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.1 G @ 60@ a a 3.72 3.70 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2 a @ 00a a a 3.00@ 3.20 
Soft winter short patent . 3.5 .@ @ .@ ‘a a -30@ 4.55 4.18 
Soft winter straight ....... 3.304 @a@ @ a 340@ 3.50 * it *3.15@ 3.50@ 3.70 
Soft winter straight (Pac. is -@. @ @ 3.73@ 3.77 a @ --@. 

Soft winter first clear 3.2 oc @ G Doce a @ 3.00@ At 

Rye flour, white cae 3.2 3.184 “a a 3.40@ 3.43 “a 20a 8.00@ 

Rye flour, dark bicevus vcs 2.61@ 2.85 2.844 9: Fae z ‘ : a ee ee ‘a. “a ‘a 2.40@ 

GR re ee ee ef ree me a ooee@ 3.99 Pore 1.00@ 4.03 ee svc &OS yo 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 

Family patent, 50’s. $ 6 4:28 Coc b-c0 | rer Tee. ee FTF Spring top patent]...$....@65.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ..........$9.40 
Soft winter straight om free re eeeee Montana, 100's.. -@ Spring second patent] ....@4.40 «++-@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst...... 5.60 
Pastry, 100’s ..... re fF. ae Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 
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domestic trade channels. Mills took 


= the government request _for 15,000,000 
Ips of flour, but little is being done with 
the export program. It is reported a small 
amou of flour was booked by Pacific 


northwest mills for South and Central 
,merica, but no confirmation could be ob- 
A few cars of flour are being 






ainet 
bey by interior mills to move to the 
Middle West, but the present subsidy pre- 
vent iny volume of trading. Quotations 
Dec all Montana 3.67, high gluten 





luestem bakers 40, bluestem top- 
30, cake 3.80, pastry 3.08, pie 
ney hard wheat clears whole 














100% $3.35, graham $3.03, cracked 
wheat $3.05, 
— 
CANADIAN MARKETS 
ee 
Toronto-Montreal;: Spring wheat flour 
pusil in the domestic market goes along 
steat with little change from week to 
we suyers’ requirements are promptly 
r and there is no pressure for 





busi? In fact, mills find it hard to 
vet all the flour on order. Another 
large irchase was made by the _ British 
Min ot Food during the week. This 
ove February and March. Previous 

took up all the flour that could 

ied up to the end of January. 
No er market was interested, The 
We ndies are fully covered. Export 
ri re 5c higher. Quotations Dec 2 


nts $5.05 bbl. seconds $4.40, 
; ), in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Tor Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
vhe irtage is performed. For export, 
ient regulation flour $9.45 per 280 

winter ports, February-March sea- 





developed in the 
flour market. The 
large and most 
covered. These 
orders. 


Lit new business 

lome winter wheat 
qual required is not 
buye have already been 
] busy, however, on export 

Indies have taken substantial 

delivery over a_ period of 
Prices are unchanged at 

Quotations Dec. 2: $5.60 
bl n secondhand cottons, Montreal 
re for export $6.25 bbl, in cotton 
} nadian seaboard, plus equalization 
ee ¢ 0c bbl. 
So mills are reporting a shortage of 

wil wheat. The large export orders 
I have cleared out’ stocks built 
ul in the season. Deliveries 
mn re light Sales made are at the 
! Quotations $1.26 bu, Montreal 

reig which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 
shipping points, according to 


The - 
1 es for 
months. 


lit levels. 











Winnipeg: 


Export business in Canadian 
little more than a week was 
equivalent to about 4,000,000 bus in terms 

t All of this was reported sold 
Kingdom account, although the 
Stination was not indicated. In 
small amounts of flour were sold 
rt to the West Indies. The in 
nh export business, coupled’ with 








the inued good domestic demand _ for 
oul \ mill operations booked up into 
Mar nd April Supplies are moving 
s y as transportation facilities will 
perr Quotations Dec. 2: top patent 





delivery between Fort William 

sritish Columbia boundary $5.30, 
econd patents $4.80, second patents 
$4.60, 


sprit or 





Vancouver: Domestic business continues to 


onst e all the demand for the flour 
trade this territory. There have been 
rul export sales of hard wheat flour, 


ir nothing has materialized. Ex 
however, were encouraged during 

the by the shipment of a fair quan 
uty bulk wheat under -lease-lend ar- 
rar nts, although the destination was 
unced They reason that similar 

p may be in the making for flour 
D i from the large bakers for hard 
uur is holding very steady, but 
are way down Usually there 

‘tir rush of housewife buying of 

tl rd and soft wheat flour around 
for the holiday season, but this 

lady appears quite happy to let 

r do the job. 


S are fairly good here, with prices 
in ! in 98's cottons on a cash car 
$0.40 for first patents; $5 for bak- 

ers its and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 
Ss heat flour -from Ontario mills is 
upply, with demand holding just 
tir ce to the trade on Dec. 2 was 


1 at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: General demand picked up 


; € week and current inquiry is the 
bes has been for some _ time. Even 
Wis 1 trade, which had been indiffer 
ent t ll offerings for almost two months, 
S ae n the market for split and straight 


lixed car demand is 
bing a still 


urrent output. 


heavier, and 
percentage 
wheat mill- 


greater 
Spring 


ers not much concerned over talk 
r ‘er markets about prices going be- 
pes ngs. They have made sales for 
a clear through to next September 
_ eilings, and could sell more if 
sel d the feed to offer. Business al- 
ty n their books will absorb the bulk 
siti production, and future offerings 
will “pend upon how heavily the mills 
Ph eaerepes: There is an improved inquiry 
pn leat millfeeds for shipment during 
nell ‘15. Disposition of mills is not to 
ica W: far ahead, Excellent moisture 

irred over most of Nebraska, fol- 








lowed by zero weather. The moisture will 
result in better wheat pasturage if the 
weather warms up. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk movement of feeds 
is reported, with mills unable to supply 
trade demands. Quotations, burlap bags, 
carloads for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for north- 
ern deliveries: $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Feed merchants continue to de- 
mand more feed than can be supplied, 
although the mills are operating nearly 
to capacity. Quotations for both bran and 
shorts are at $36.50, Kansas City. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed 
last week, with the bulk of the _ limited 
output going to the mixed car trade. 
Nothing is being sold for forward delivery 
and spot offerings easily command ceiling 
price. Quotations: bran, mill run, gray 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: with the trend 
steady and trade 





basis 


demand was. brisk 








Demand excellent 
supplies insufficient for 


requirements. Bran and shorts remain at 
ceiling levels. 
Fort Worth: Some carlot offerings of 


bran are available now, which are 
working at the full ceiling prices. The 
situation on shorts is very tight, with no 
carlots obtainable. Quotations, ceiling. 


wheat 





edo: No change is reported, although 
the situation is not quite so tight as for- 
merly. Ceilings still rule on millfeed, $42.37, 
f.o.b. Toledo, Demand remains ahead of 
supplies for all kinds of millfeed. 

Cleveland; The feed situation has reached 
the point where mills are able to supply 
all grades of feed for immediate shipment. 
However, ceiling prices still prevail. Cuota- 
tions: spring bran, hard winter bran, stand- 
ard middlings, flour middlings, and red 
dog, all $42.99. 


Buffalo: The trade is still absorbing all 





sacked feed offered at the full ceiling 
prices, although bulk feed is not moving 
as freely. Bulk users evidently are well 
fixed for supplies. All. varieties $41.55 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston; Demand for millfeed continues 
heavy and though offerings are improved 
they are not free enough to cover needs 
of the trade. Inquiries are predominantly 
for nearby and immediate needs, with no 
desire on the part of the trade to con 
tract ahead at ceiling prices. Coarse 
are higher and demand is not so 
Spring bran, midds., mixed 
$45.67 @ 46.17. 


Philadelphia: 





heavy. 
feed, red dog 


Demand is moderate, the 


trend is firm and supplies are small. Stand 
ard bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft 
winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, 


all $44.84@ 45.34 ton. 
Pittsburgh: 


up sales of 


Intense cold weather stepped 
millfeeds to retail trade 
week. Bran, midds. and red dog supplies 
are increasing, but still are below demand 
Ceilings of $44.10@44.60 are still eagerly 
paid. Corn, barley and oats are plentiful 
and sufficient for the demand. 
Prices are firm. 
Nashville: Demand for 
active, as the hog 
has put an extra demand on 


ast 





increased 


bran and shorts 
killing 
corn for 


is less season 


fattening purposes. Both bran and shorts 
are more plentiful and quotations remain 
at the ceilings, $43.30@44.30 ton except 


bulk wheat bran, which is quoted 5c ton 
cheaper. 


Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50 ton. 


Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50. 
Ogden: Millfeed trade continued steady 


with prices stationary and mills 
booked into February 
west coast and locally was 
tions red bran and mill 
white and midds, $36.30; 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $38 ton, 
ceiling. California prices red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds, $42.08, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco 


last week, 
3usiness to the 
brisk. Quota 
run, blended, 
carload lots, 
red bran and 


Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of millfeed, 
although of record proportions, are short 
of requirements. Millfeed is exceptionally 


good value at ceiling prices More win 
ter wheat millfeed is now available for 
export. Quotations, ceiling: bran $29, shorts 


cash terms, bags 
Montreal 





}; ton, net 
straight cars, 


$30, midds. $: 
included, mixed o1 
freight basis. 
Winnipeg: Sales in the three prairie prov 
unimportant as there is a _ sur- 
other feeds that is being used. 
However, eastern demand continues” ex- 
cellent and supplies are moving freely in 
that direction. In fact, the mill run, while 
heavy, is sufficient to fill buying orders. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskachewan bran 
$ shorts $29; Alberta bran 5.50, shorts 
.50; small lots ex-country elevator and 
warehouses $3 extra 

Vancouver: Millfeed supplies continue hard 
Domestic demand continues to in- 
result of increases in the 
poultry and livestock population, coupled 
with the high price of grain compared 
with millfeed. Most dealers are short of 
supplies and while western mills indicate 
situation early in 
year, dealers are watching hope- 
Prices are steady on a cash car 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds, 


inces are 
plus of 


an 








to get. 
crease as the 


an improvement in the 
the new 
fully. 

basi 





80. 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: At one time last week rye 
grain was up better than 6c bu from the 
recent low point, and flour quotations were 
15¢ sack higher. At the high point there 


was a little show of interest on the part 
of buyers, and it looked as though some 
good business was impending. But when 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the market weakened Dec. 1, most of 
those who had been making counter bids 
withdrew. The trade will soon have to 
buy, but wants to get in at 15@20c under 
mill limits, with most mills holding their 
quotations firmly. Shipping directions con- 
tinue fair, but unfilled business on = mill 
books is getting down to the vanishing 
point. Pure white rye flour $3.18@ 3.28, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.08@ 3.18, pure dark $2.84@2.93. 














Buffalo; Demand is excellent. Supplies 
are adequate, The trend is steady. Quo- 
tations, cottons: white medium $3.: 
dark $2.85. 

New York: Scattered sales are reported, 


104 3.43. 





Quotations: white patents 

Philadelphia; The market for rye flour 
continued unsettled and irregular last week. 
Some temporary early strength developed, 


pure 













which was subsequently lost, under freer 
offerings and a rather indifferent demand. 
Some sales were noted down to 5. The 
undertone appeared somewhat steadier at 
the close of the week. White patent $3.20 
@ 3.30. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 12c last week. 
Sales and shipping directions were slow. 
Pure white flour 17, medium $3.47, dark 


$3.17, 
Chicago: Only 
flour is reported, 


rye meal 2. 
scattered buying of rye 
Buyers are not showing 














much interest. Directions are fair. White 
patent rye 3.05@ 3.2 medium $2.95@ 3.15, 
dark $2.61@ 2.85. 

Portland: Pure dark rye §$: medium 
dark $3.55, Wisconsin pure straight 3.90, 
Wisconsin white patent $4 


tendencies in the 


Cleveland; The rising 
rye market last week encouraged some 
new buying. Most bakers and _ jobbers, 


however, have enough rye bought fe 
time to come. Quotations: white $34 3.: 
dark $2.40@2.80. 





Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales continue slow. 








Prices remain firm Shipping directions 
are better. Fancy white $3.30@3.35, me- 
dium 3.25. 

Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Nov. 
25, 1944, in bushels (000's omitted) 











Oats Rye Barley 

saltimore 
Boston sh ; ee 
Buffalo 1,176 339 105 

Afloat 1,845 ; 510 
Chicago a. es oe 

A float ‘ bis 992 90 198 
Duluth .... ‘ 100 182 
Fort Worth . 
BION. 6-05.00 se 1 1,148 279 
NOW TOTk «260% 3, 

ROR 6006 8% 
Philadelphia ay 

Totals : sos. Bete 808 1,295 
Nov. 18, 1944.... 20,849 440 81,100 
Nov. 27, 1943.... 18,193 675 1,022 1,023 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 

figures for the previous weeks: 
Nov. Nov. Nov Dec. 
11 18 2 
10,042 37,446 





Five mills *36,154 


*Four mills. 
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“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 


























mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
v Vv v 
HELP WANTED 
SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL SOFT 
wheat mill located near Chicago. Ad- 


dress 7067, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis Minn. 


WANTED —TWO MI 
about 6 months’ 
tion. Prevailing wage rates. 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LWRIGHTS, HAVE 
work on new construc- 
Write 7055, 

Board of 














THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has real opportunity for a_ topnotch, 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LEADING KANSAS MILL WHOSE PRES- 
ent representatives are enjoying substan- 
tial annual earnings desires a broker for 
the state of Wisconsin where our flour 
is widely and favorably known. Address 
7063, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 

of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED—WAREHOUSE, PACKING AND 
shipping foreman—sober, honest, industri- 
ous, experienced, capable of organizing, 
hiring, firing, supervising; maintaining 
clean, waste-free premises; accurate, ef- 
ficient, packing, loading and _ shipping 
operations. Permanent well-paid posi- 
tion in 1,200-sack flour mill in Texas’ 
finest residential town. Address 7042, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Vv 
FIRM OF WHOLESALE 


manufacturers’ agents 
would consider buying an interest in a 
successful spring wheat flour mill that 
ean put in a department to grind durum. 
Principals only. All replies held as strict- 
ly confidential. Address 7052, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis Minn. 














REPUTABLE 


distributors’ and 











MACHINERY WANTED 














v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
— Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








140-LB. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


Vacuum Cleaned & Processed for Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 


237 First Ave North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


Sell Your Business Now 


* FOR CASH « 


Assets, capital stock, family holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MANUFACTURING 
DIVISIONS OR UNITS 


WILL BE 


We are principals, and act only in strictest confidence, retaining 
personnel wherever possible. 


BOX 238 A, 1474 BROADWAY; N. Y. C. 





PURCHASED BY 
REPUTABLE FIRM WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


LONG ESTABLISHED, 


Address 














Wheat Order Draft 











(Continued from page 9.) 


tion these categories obtain an equiv- 
alent price status to that of the 
farmer. 

The present definition of carload 
quantity under MPR 487 is said to be 
clarified in the industry draft to 
read as follows: “Carload quantity 
means a lot of wheat of 60,000 lbs or 
more in store or delivered by or onto 
a barge; or a lot of wheat of 30,000 
lbs or more delivered by or into a 
rail car where the shipment will take 
the carload rate under tariff require- 
ments.” 

L.c.l. definition is likewise clarified 
in the redraft to mean any other lot 
of wheat, including all other deliv- 
eries by or into a wagon or truck. 


Carrying Charges 

Price-wise the industry draft of 
MPR 487 makes no basic change from 
the present order except that it sug- 
gests that carrying charges beyond 
expiration date of a contract be in- 
creased to 1/20 of a cent per day 
instead of the present rate of 1/25c. 
Country station maximum prices are 
the prices of the nearest terminal, 
freight off. That this condition may 
create inequities particularly for cer- 
tain flour mills which have been ac- 
customed to buying wheat from pro- 
ducers more favorably located than 
country stations is recognized but it 
is pointed out that such a condition 
can also be reversed. These disloca- 
tions are part of inequities which are 
inevitable under price control, it is 
claimed. 

While the country shipper is given 
an alternative of origin plus freight 
or destination price in his sale of 
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wheat under the industry proposal 
the merchandisers actually obtain 
three possibilities. Operators in this 
category may take either of the fore- 
going or the terminal price. Wheth- 
er or not this condition will dislo- 
cate wheat movement cannot be de- 
termined with certainty until an or- 
der of this type is tested under actual 
conditions. It is here that OPA offi- 
cials suspect that a repetition of the 


Monet corn order experience may 
occur. Industry backers of this pro- 
posal contend, however, that the 
Monet situation was aggravated by 


purposeful violations and could have 
been easily remedied. 

Concerning haulers, the industry 
committee recommends these opera- 
tors be given margins as provided in 
FPR 2 which represents legal maxi- 
mum price plus actual haulage 
charges. Where wheat, other than 
for feed, has been loaded into a 
warehouse and loaded out again sell- 
ers are provided a margin of 1'%c 
bu under the industry draft. 

Margins on l.c.]. sales of feed wheat 
are continued as in present MPR 487 
with exception of an _ additional 
category covering sales of less than 


25 bus, where a margin of 10c is 
authorized. 
Futures Prices 
The pricing technique of FPR 2 
for futures markets is adopted by 


the industry committee for its pro- 
posal and is clarified to state pre- 
cisely that elevation charges are to 
be paid by the buyer. 

Concerning imported wheat an en- 
tire new section is added which gen- 
erally provides that bulk prices for 
first sale or delivery within the U. S. 
shall be the maximum price. 

Specific provision is made for sack- 
ing charges. 

Increases for elevation charges are 





70 PINE STREET 











Top-Flight Commodity Service 
for the TRADE 


[ you are interested in top-flight commodity 
service, consider these facts: 


¢ Our extensive contacts supported by our 
broad wire service, plus the fact that sixty 
of our eighty-five offices are located in terri- 
tories where commodities are either grown or 
processed, enable us to gather pertinent in- 
formation on any commodity quickly. 


¢ Further, we maintain a specialist in each 
commodity who is in a position, due to his 
experience and knowledge, to interpret the 
meaning of such information. 


¢ If this is the kind of commodity service that 
appeals to you, why not consult an executive 
in either our home office, 70 Pine Street, New 
York, or in another of our offices nearer your 
own location. He will be glad to tell you more 
about what we could do for you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 87 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








HIRI | HK 











covered in a completely redrawn sec- 
tion to conform to the Davis-Bowles 
warehouse case court decision which 
ruled that OPA could not establish 
prices for public utility services where 
states have already established con- 
trols. Where no state control exists 
a maximum elevation charge of lc 
bu is allowed. 


Wheat Encumbrances 





an exploratory affair with no deci. 
sions reached. Attendance of Op, 
officials is for the purpose of objaip. 
ing the industry point of view. Dp. 
cisions on industry recommendations 
will be taken at Washington 
the Chicago meeting. 


fter 





OATMEAL MARKETS. 


























What is described as a refinement 
of OPA regulations is a new section a )4 epntreal: Trade in = 
" 7 annie of Fe Ss aC e. oO es ( ( 
concerning liens, encumbrances and is normal and_ substantial export 
other storage charges. This new sec- spi a? ott seam ree: a ae 
: sabe 5‘ evels. Juote ons $3.15 ag oft 
tion definitely provides that where cotton, in mixed cars: oatmeal, 
such claims exist they must be paid Jutes, $3.85 bag, f.0.b. Toronto or M 
by the seller or deducted from the wha te ian i: ane sui al 
# ra é ( oO o ec of Ss t ‘ Ot nea 
maximum price. Industry spokesmen ern Canada during the past two 
contend that under many OPA regu- saniar as ea eee although 
5 # = . Vet t reva S. Supp 1es remain 
lations avenues for evasion exist. light side, but are sufficient to ta 
For example, it is cited that under _ bus ing orders. Quotations: roll 
» )-lb sacks, $3.25 in le res 
many of these orders sellers can en- provinces; oatmeal, 98-Ib sacks, 20 
cumber commodities with chattel rolled oats, 
mortgages yet obtain maximum, penans ested gl gta 
Z rer foa $4.81 per 0 Ss sul 
prices. How courts would rule on packages $2.59 case, 48-07% packa 
such a practice has not been deter- 
mined but OPA orders do not all spe- Millfeed Receipts and Shipmen( 
cifically cover this possibility. Receipts and shipments of mill 
— 4 Z the principal distributing centers 
Specific premiums for hard red week ending Dec. 2, in tons, wit 
spring and hard red winter and white = P*"!sens: : 
. ‘ A pa teceipts Ship: 
wheat protein are provided in the in- i944. 1943 194) 
dustry draft. Minneapolis 9 
The Chicago session between in- Pinttetiaintias cae pA. 
dustry and OPA officials was purely = Milwaukee . 80 , 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushe 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
dec, May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May De Ma 
No S 1 1 1 1 161 155 153 153 1 
Nov 29 1 154 165% 161 155% 15 153 157 
Novy 0 156% 155 3% 1651 162% 156 1541 153 15 
ar, 15 156 l 1¢ 1561 15 1 
De 158 15 l 1¢ 15 155 1 
ae 9 157 1 1 9 
eee —COoRN———_—_——— ——, -————_-OATS ~— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May Dex Ma 
Nov. 28 10 111 110 103 i 68 §2t 69 
Nov. 29 Lie 112 110 1( 105 % G81 62% 63 
Nov. 30 ; aor 113% 111 107 105% 68% 68% 6 
Le 1 Lit 112 110 105 104 68% 63% 
I ) 1041 110 109 i04% 104% 68 623, 
Th 107 112 111 ] 10 i9Y 63% , 
— RYE—————{, ———FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May De M 
No a reo 1091 1054 L0Gg1 10 310 310 5 10 ) 
Nov 29 108 109 34 109 107 310 10 310 on 1031 
No 0 110% 1101 111% 1081 10 310 310 ae 103 
I) 1 109 110! 110 ‘ 1071 10 310 10 ae ne 10 
Dex ? : 108 1091 109% 107% 310 310 310 ; a 103 
I) 110% 110 110 10814 10 10 10 : 103 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GKAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of t ( 
cago Board of Trade n bushels (0000's omitted) date Nov. 25, and correspond 
oft a year ago 
Wheat Corn Oats P Rye I € 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 194 1943 1944 19 
Baltimore 230 O2¢ g5 4 13 85 86 
Buffalo 12,153 7.488 190 145 5,907 182 568 3,084 
A float 319 194 
Chicago 6,723 »,499 918 { 1.970 1 ) 9.228 9.047 1.9 
A float : 926 
Duluth 12,389 8,334 214 ) l 729 628 1,283 1¢ 
Fort Worth . 13,776 7 ; 11 1 1 s j 7 
Galveston 1,05 
Hutchinson 10,518 Ss i ‘ 
Indianapoli 1,237 1,631 1,29 962 17 2 
kK insa City 4 75 ’ 1 1 ogg 4s 10 l OS g q7 1 
Milwaukee 1.002 14 8 216 3 14 { 
Minneapoli 16.698 i9 55 509 1.909 851 1.720 050 8 
New Orleans S66 1,059 1,034 OS 7 lt 
New Yor! 320) 10 13 10) 
Omaha an SBE 8,240 1 39 1,017 8 ea 1 
Peoria é eke F 93 252 158 1,509 1,727 318 1 
Philadelph 2,038 1,94 194 119 2 ; ; 
St. Lou j 0 »,759 S01 162 198 19 19 Sd 
Sioux ( \ 2 154 1,527 184 7038 10 8 
St Joseph 19 9S0 147 168 179 132 11 1S 
Wichita . 0 742 $2 125 11 1 
Canals v0 R 
Lake TO06 1.37 TT 
Total 17,974 126,4 12,764 12,041 15,959 15,523 12,722 20,087 29 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based 





load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated 
These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mil n 
and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis B 
Spring bran eee i ke ae ae a ae ee ee ee ee 41.5 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@ 40.30 ove oe Dervie 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 
Soft winter bran ....... cocs Dace ° See 6 oo @eces oe 
Standard middlings* 39.80 @ 40.30 ccse@eces SRRTOMNAT . 41.5 
Flour middlingst ....... 39.80@ 40.30 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 eae 41 j 
Red dog aici 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@.... PES CES 4a 1] 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
Spring bran ............+ $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $.. ’ 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 eS fee eMvwve ee 
Soft winter bran ...... Se ae ee, eee eo ae ose eMece's, 4830048 
Standard middlings* .... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 - @ 42.99 eee . 
Flour middlingst ........ 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 --@42.99 43.3 44.30 
ee ree 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 -@42.99 ....@>+: 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
MORRAD 8456 0008% $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ...... +++-@28.00 ---@29.00 coool ‘ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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Proposed British Cocoa Trade 
Control Plan Draws Protests 


Recent British proposals to con- 
tinue government trade control over 
cocoa after the war have aroused 
strong protests among United States 
importers. 

“Plans of the British government 
to continue controls over West Afri- 
can cocoa crops after the war, as 
outlined in a memorandum submitted 
by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to Parliament, would mean 
the permanent elimination of private 
marketing in the handling of this in- 
ternational commodity and would ul- 
timately react to the disadvantage of 
both consuming and producing coun- 
tries,’ Maurice Mandeville, president 
of the National Association of Com- 
modity Exchanges and Allied Trades, 
Inc., warned. 

“Starting with the 1939-40 season, 
Great Britain has purchased all West 
African cocoa crops and marketed 
them at fixed prices,’’ the president 
of the association explained. “This 
was originally meant only as an 
emergency measure, since it was 
feared that due to shipping difficulties 
private trade channels would not be 
in a position to handle these crops. 

“Now it is being proposed to ex- 
tend the government purchase and 
distribution at uniform fixed prices 
after the war for an entirely differ- 
ent reason. The British White Paper 
states that the prewar free trade in 
cocoa subjected prices in the produc- 
ing areas to every vagary of specula- 
tion on world markets. 

“This reasoning reveals a misun- 
derstanding of the proper functions 
of free world prices in the marketing 
of cocoa. Cocoa prices have fluctuat- 
ed rather sharply from time to time, 
but this was actually the only effec- 
tive safety valve to prevent develop- 
ment of permanent maladjustments 
between demand and supply. 

“Cocoa is being produced by a mul- 
titude of small producers in many 
parts of the world. To co-ordinate 
their efforts through government de- 
cree rather than through the mech- 
anism of free world markets, even 
if participation of all producing coun- 
tries in such a plan can be achieved, 
will prove an impossible task polit- 
ically as soon as curtailment in pro- 
duction will have to be enforced to 
restore a balance between supply and 
demand. Under any system of com- 
plete government purchase and dis- 
tribution of the whole cocoa crop, the 
tendency will be to accumulate ex- 
cess stocks, which will ultimately 
lead to the breakdown of any such 


TEE 


DENVER BAKERS AID 
CAN SALVAGE 


Denver, Coco.—Bakers and grocers 





of this section are conducting a state- 
wide campaign to salvage tin cans, 
which will continue as long as the 
need exists. Grocers have provided 
receptacles for receiving clean, flat- 
tened tin cans while wholesale bak- 
ing firms are making daily pick-ups at 
groceries, 

rhe bakers’ and grocers’ committee 
is headed by Robert McIlvaine, Rain- 
bo Bread Co., Denver. Grocery firms 
are featuring the drive in their news- 
Paper advertising. Large signs have 
been placed in the store windows urg- 
ing the housewives of the state to 


bring their tin cans to the stores. 


———————— 


marketing system,” Mr. Mandeville 
said. 





BREAD IS THE S ‘AFF OF LIFE 


ADVANCED BAKING COURSE 
AT CAMP LEE SUSPENDED 


Suspension of the advanced baking 
course at the Quartermaster School, 
Camp Lee, Va., after 11 months of 
operation has been announced by Col. 
L. R. Wolfe, school commandant. 





Be 
As 


Graduates of the course numbered 
58 officers and 129 enlisted men, the 
commandant revealed. 

The course, only one of its kind 
in the Army, was an outgrowth of 
a similar one at the American In- 
stitute of Baking in Chicago, which 
graduated 1,100 officers and enlisted 
men from March, 1942, to June, 1943. 

Besides offering training in ad- 
vanced baking under conditions rep- 
resenting all phases of warfare, the 
course’s personnel carried on work 
in testing and research, including ex- 
periments with different formulas. 

Maj. Robert H. Shaw was director 
of the course until April, when he 


for 


89 


was succeeded by Capt. Ralph Shea. 
Civilian staff members, all brought 
from the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, were William Walmsley, chief 
instructor and consultant, Edward 
Killen and Byon Norton. 

Mr. Walmsley was responsible for 
the creation and utilization of many 
novel training aids in the course, in- 
cluding graphic charts and models of 
various types of ovens, different types 
of bread in all stages of production, 
and mobile baking equipment. He 
was recently awarded a citation for 
meritorious service by Gen. George 
A. Horkan, commanding general of 
Camp Lee. . 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 
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KANSAS BEST 
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GIBRALTAR 
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(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 


IN THE 
HEART 


OF 
KANSAS 


KANSAS 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


ee 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 



















- BRANDS - 
Flour y Cereals 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
“BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 





CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


| 
| 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER a2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd + 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
































jince - 
James techardson & bons 


Sin lrchat Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 












J 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘"Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


o— 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
— 
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CABLE: LAKURON mene ge) fe}, brepmer VU. Pye) | 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY *« THREE STARS THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
: Set amid beautiful Queen’s Park, 


Toronto, the Parliament Buildings of 


4 the Province of Ontario are the legis- 
Ld lative centre of Canada’s leading indus- 
trial province. 


Ontario, stretching 1,200 miles from 
the St. Lawrence River on the east to 


the Province of Manitoba on the west, 

A G We EAT WE ST covers a vast area of 417,582 square 

Ba ‘ miles dotted with populous cities, 

ix friendly towns and villages, fertile farms, 

Mf BATT L a fruit belts, rich mineral deposits, exten- 

: sive timber limits—a land of great 

2 potentialities whose natural resources 

MA } T LA N D and industrious people insure a prom- 
% inent place in Canada’s future. 

Z Beautiful countryside, thousands and 

: 4 U Le) N thousands of lakes and rivers, stretching 

from Niagara Falls northward to Hudson 

Bay, make Ontario a vacation paradise 

familiar to Canadians and Americans. 


UO iimel eMeelly Vibe arcity Ve .V, ba 33) 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So WV 


~ JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
wre BAGS ere 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL ~ TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited me 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





























Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL @ CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


oe | “Regal” 
- sccca TL | ey “Fleur de Lis” 
, sel TLE FE. —_— “National” 
DA SS a LL “Daily Bread” 
7 | é RR o “Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
































Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
| = a ee Be ee os Beto: Se ORT atin ey 3 % "a 


























WOODS MANUACNR GCO.LTD. 


_ MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 














BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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BAKERS PATENT 


ton 








A new development 





a AD | which {greatly ex- 
4% tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
: abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





— 
A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 


ST. 








| The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








rr 3H GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















7 PROMPT’. ACCURATE 


| LABORATORY SERVIC 

















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Giencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








—— 

r— 

We are always ready fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Oper ‘ating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
EE 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
“tandard the world over for cutting 
mall grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Lees 








SUL LIVAN & KENNEDY 


S: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


Flour. 





TORONTO 1, CANADA 
ictiieneaeensssiitei 












War Veterans Not 
Bound by Many 
WMC Regulations 


Washington, D. C.—Some of the 
War Manpower Commission regula- 
tions do not apply to hiring of vet- 
erans of this war, it was announced 
a short time ago. Among these ex- 
emptions are: 

1.—Veterans of the present war 
will not be required to secure or 
present statements of availability in 
order to change jobs. 

2.—Veterans of the present war 
may be hired by an employer with- 
out referral by the United States 
Employment Service or other author- 
ized referral channels. 

3.—Any veteran of the present war 
who seeks employment through 
United States Employment Service 
will be entitled to a referral, as a 
matter of right, to any job of his 
choice, without regard to the es- 
sentiality or priority status of such 
job. 

4.—Veterans of the present war 
may be hired without regard to em- 
ployment ceilings. However, all em- 
ployees who are veterans of this 
war will be counted against an es- 
tablished employment ceiling unless 
the applicable local employment sta- 
bilization program provides for the 
exemption of such veterans from em- 
ployment ceiling determinations. No 
workers other than veterans of the 
present war and any other groups 
that may be exempted locally may 
be hired if employment is at or above 
the established ceiling. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTON, LTD., STOCK ISSUE 
TO FINANCE ACQUISITIONS 


Vancouver, B. ¢ A special gener- 
al meeting of shareholders of George 
Weston, Ltd., has approved an issue 
of 75,000 shares of 412% preferred 
stock of $100 par value. Of the new 
issue 35,000 shares are to be sold 
and proceeds will reimburse the 
treasury for cash expenditures in the 
purchase of control of Western Gro- 
cers, Ltd., of Winnipeg, and capital 
stock of Southern Biscuit Co., Inc., 
of Richmond, Va., in addition to re- 








deeming 17,500 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stoek of George Weston, Ltd. 
The company, headed by W. Gar- 


field Weston, who recently moved 
his headquarters from England to 
Vancouver, reports that on comple- 
tion of financing net working capital 
will be moderately above that at the 
end of 1943, exclusive of the working 
capital of the new acquisitions. 

Western Grocers, Ltd., is the larg- 
est wholesale grocery chain in west- 
ern Canada, operating from the head 
of the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
Coast with a long record of profitable 
operations. Control was recently 
purchased by Mr. Weston on behalf 
of his company. 

Southern Biscuit, Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va., is the largest independent 
biscuit company in the southern 
states. The acquisition of this com- 
pany extends the operation of the 
Weston company to the southern 
states. Through subsidiaries the firm 
has been active for years in the east- 
ern, northern and midwestern states. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FELLOWSHIP RENEWED 

Madison, Wis.—Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. has presented the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with a gift of 
$2,200 for renewal of an industrial 
fellowship in agricultural bacteriol- 
ogy and biochemistry to study factors 
affecting the activity of bakers’ dried 
yeast. 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 


R.-GePRAT TI 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
FPoyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 


High Test 
Country Run 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winnipeg Grain E a hange, 
Yhicago Board of Tra 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 








BREAD WHEAT MAP 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 







Titetane, 

















A cmME~Evwans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








J. J. PADDEN, President 





S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Auso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 





Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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QUITE ENOUGH 


A Harvard and a Yale graduate took 
up bachelor quarters together in New 
York. One evening the Yale man ap- 
proached his friend and confessed that 
he was in desperate need of advice. 

“I’m madly in love with a girl,” he 
said, “and I’ve arranged the finest kind 
of evening I can think of for her. I’ve 
bought her a dozen orchids; I’m taking 
her to the Ritz for cocktails and dinner; 
and I tickets, row center, 
for the best show in After the 
show I’ll take her home in a cab, but 
tell me, do you think I should kiss her 


have sixth 


town. 


good night?” 
“Well,” 


dryly, “I don’t know. 


remarked the Harvard man 
But I should say 


you've done enough for her already.” 


SMART GIRI 


An office manager was telling how a 
girl came in to apply for a job, and 
when asked if she had any particular 
qualifications or unusual talents, stated 
that she had won several prizes in cross- 
word puzzle and slogan writing contests. 
told her, 

will be 


“Sounds good,” this fellow 


“but we want somebody who 
smart during office hours.” 
“Oh,” she explained, “this was during 


office hours.” 


SLIGHT MISTAKE 

The proud owner of a very expensive 
watch was driving home alone one eve- 
a pedestrian trying 
decided to pick 
a lonely stretch 


ning when he saw 
to thumb a ride. He 
him up, but while on 
he began to feel queasy and hurriedly 
felt for his watch. It was missing. He 


promptly stopped the car, pressed a 


pipe in his pocket against his passen- 


ger’s side and growled, “Now give me 
that watch before I blow you apart.” 
Without a 


plied, and then was ordered to leave the 


word the passenger ¢c.m- 
car. 

Reaching home, the driver began to re- 
late his experience to his wife, some- 
boastful of his quick-wittedness 
and courage. 

“But, dear,” interrupted his wife, “you 
forgot to take your watch this morning.” 


what 


y 


DIDN’T CARE FOR IT 
In reply to a summons for jury serv- 
ice, a woman wrote, “In answer to your 
letter, I am not interested in your offer, 
as I have a good paying job now.”- 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
¥ ¥ 
THE LITTLE WOMAN 
A woman when launcliing her first 
ship was a little nervous. She turned 
to the shipyard manager standing beside 
her and asked, “How hard do I have to 
hit it to knock it into the water?”— 


Wall Street Journal. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours | 
J. C. LL. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








— 
IF BUYING| 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


‘Transit 


== GRAIN COMPANY = 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAIN: 
and FIELD SEEDS 


L 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywher 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR (0. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 





933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten 








a Ti 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBAN( 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federatic 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








ee Tl.: . ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS ¢ 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING co. | 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consultin 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. - i 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Ir 


Corby Bldg. St. Josep 








“Sasnak Flour” | 


For Discriminating | 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitte Co., Inman, Kan | 



















J NS 
7L MEAl 
_ quis SYMBOL - 
A GREAT DEAL TO MA 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRM 
PERCY KENT BAG C0. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 








THE CRETE MILLS | 


CRETE, NEB. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








{. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


ory Buildings, 
ichurch Street 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


le Address: *‘CovENTRY,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
bseription Room 

thing Lane, 


ible Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


FLOUR 


scription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


Cable Address: *‘DorFEACcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


\. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


r.4.Gnxex | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 
EITH 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW, C,2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


John Simpson 


70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''GRAINS,’’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address ‘‘GOLDENGLO,'’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘“‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
VIGILANT 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 
co 
444 Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
39 CHICAGO, ILL. 


’ 


Union Avenue 
Cable Address: “CENTURY’ 


-FLOUR 











Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














——— 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ersces 


420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ae 





r—- 








ws ayers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
a 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





—_—— 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x! 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ.OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








MILO & KAFIR 
Sudan Grass Seed 
COUNTRY SHIPPERS 


FRASER MILLING CO. 


Hereford, Texas LD 4 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuiinG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FiIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ii. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL’”’ 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS cs 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS NIAGARA; 
DUST COLLECTORS A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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NTICIPATING the recommendations of the 
Millers National Federation, we have already 
«a developed two types of N-RICHMENT-A con- 
: centrate with the extra 10% margin that assures 


TYPE 4 


“N-RICHMENT-A™ 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


For the Enrichment of Flour 
Prepared from Wheat Starch, Nicotinic Acid (Niacin), Ferrum 
Reductum, Calcium Phosphate, Thiamine Chloride 
(Vitamin B.) and Riboflavin (Vitamin B:) 
GUARANTEE 


The Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" in this container was most carefully manufactured and 
inspected prior to shipment. We want it to give satisfaction. Each avoirdupois ounce 
of Type 4 ‘'N-RICHMENT-A" is guaranteed to contain the following: 


5480 mg of Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 

4800 mg of Iron 
760 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
460 mg of Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) 


Our guarantee is that we will replace and pay shipping charges on any Type 4 
“N-RICHMENT-A" which is found not to contain these essential ingredients in the quantity 
stated, and the guarantee is limited to such replacement. We assume no liability for 
labor, loss or damage arising from use. 


APPLICATION 


The addition of one-quarter (0.25) ounce of Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" to each 100 
pounds of flour will add to each pound of flour: 


1.90 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
1.15 mg Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) 

13.70 mg Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 

12.00 mg Iron 


safe compliance with Government requirements. 
TYPE 4 has ferrum reductum as its source 

of iron, and when fed at the rate of % oz. of 
N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour, there is 
practically no ash addition from the concentrate. 
l'YPE 5 has sodium iron pyrophosphate as its 
source of iron, and, for increased accuracy of con- 
* trol, it is compounded to be fed at the rate of 
7 1, oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 
recent statement issued by the Millers National 

Federation contains this suggestion: “It will be 

sary, in addition, for millers to be certain that 

. the cnrichment feeders used in their plants are dis- 
chirging the full amount of pre-mix recommended 


i by the manufacturers.”’ 











hy not then avail yourself of N-A triple serv- 


66 XC enrichment concentrates compounded to pro- 





te.’ quality — feeders of guaranteed accuracy — an 



















8 ounces of enriched flour, prepared as above directed, will contain the following proportions of 
the minimum daily requirements: Vitamin B, 95%, Riboflavin 28.75%, lron 60%, and 6.85 mg 
Niacin, in addition to the vitamins and minerals natural to the flour. 


NET CONTENTS 25 POUNDS BATCH NUMBER... 
. . Sole Distributor . . 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


CORPORATION 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


€a\ -to-reach field organization qualified and ready 
to heck both of these factors in your own mill at 






y convenience and without obligation. 
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“Mill” zs @ key to 


DEPENDABLE FLOUR 


this machine is a flour mill, complete in every detail, in 
the Products Control laboratories of General Mills. This 
‘mill’? has an important job in our “‘pre-milling control” 
that assures you flour best suited for your own needs. 

Before any bakery flour is made by General Mills, samples 
of selected wheat are blended and made into flour in this 
“pilot” mill. This flour is given exhaustive baking tests 
under actual shop conditions to make commercial type 
loaves of bread. Different wheat blends are continually 
being made and constant baking studies are carried on 
in our daily pre-milling control work. 

Painstaking scientific control like this makes it possible for: 
you to obtain flour with absolutely uniform baking char- 
acteristics—with maximum fermentation tolerance...easier 
workability in makeup... that will keep “‘live’”’ longer 
for pan proof and oven spring. Guesswork is out — General 


Mills flours are guaranteed to give controlled performance ! 


* 
General Mills, Inc. 
PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 








